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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T T is not my intention in the following 
fheets, to add to the number of authors 
who have devoted their labours to the hlf- 
tory of the conquerors of Hindoftan j but 
to draw the attention of the Public, for a 
moment, from the exploits of Mahomedans 
and Europeans, and dire^ it to the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of that country. If this 
attempt Ihould lead to further inquiry upon , 
fo interefting a fubjeft, or be produftive of 
any pleafure or information to the Reader, 

I (hall think my pains well bellowed, as my 
wllhes will be accompliOicd. 

THE AUTHOR. 

N.B. Jn reading the namet of perfons and 
places the vowels are underfood to he 
pronounced as in Italian, 
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The Vignette in the '^itU-pagt is a View 
in the fabterraneous Temple in the JJland 
of Elephanta. - 



ADVERTISEMENT' 

T O T H 1 i 

SECOND EDITION. 

qINCE the Eirft Edition of tliis Work was 
^ publithed, I have read in the Second 
Volume of the Tranfaflions of the Royal 
Society at ^Edinburgh,, Remarks on the 
AJlronomy of the Brahmans^ by Mr. Rlay^ 
fair-, and in the Firft Volume of the Afiatic 
Refearches, Remarks on the Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India, by Sir B^lliam fonest 
1 regret that I had not feen thefe works 
in time to have made that ufe of them 
in the Ftrft Edition, which I have taken 
the liberty of doing in this. 

From the materials fumifhed by Mon- 
fieur le Gentil and Monfieur B'ailly, Mr. 
Playfair has even gone beyond thofe authors, 
in eftablifhing, by fciennfic proof, the ori- 
^ . ginality 



ADVERTISEMENT, 
ginality of the Hindoo , aflronomy, and 
its fuperior antiquity to any other that is 
known ; while Sir William Jones has made 
great progrefs to fliew, that the mythology 
of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
derived its origin from the fertile ima- 
ginations of the Hindoos. ' 

The Edition I now offer to the Public 
was already prepared for the prefs, and 
given into the hands of a friend to read, 
when I was informed, .that an Hiftorical 
Difqulfition concerning India, by Dr. 
Robcrtfon, would foon be publilhed. ' The 
name of a man fo eminent in the literary 
world, naturally made me anxious to fee 
this work, and eafily induced me to fufpend 
the publication of my own. It is needleft 
to fay how much I was flattered by the 
■notice Dr. Robcrtfon has taken of the 
Sketches concerning Hindostan. 
But, after due confideration, I thought it beft 
to fuffer this Edition to go to the prefs exaSIly 
fuch 



advertisement. 
fuch as it was' previous to my perufal of tlic 
Difquifition of tlie elegant Hiftorian, and to 
referve to myfelf tlie liberty of making 
fuch remarks upon it in theNotes, as might 
appear rieceflary.' * 

An apology is certainly due from me 
to the Purchafers of the Firft Edition, for 
not -havihg the new matter, thht is intro- 
duced into the Secondj-printed feparately, 
for their accommodation : and I cannot 
help cxptcning-^my regret that this was 
rendered impoflible, by the necefiity of 
intermixing 'the greaieft part of* it with 
what was already publifhed. 

The mod confiderable Additions have 
been made in the Firft Sketch, on the 
Hiftory and Religion of Mankind ; in the 
Seventh, .on the My thology ; and in' the Ele- 
venth, on the Aftronomy of the Brahmans. 
ThcThirteenth and Fourteenth Sketches are 
entirely new. For the account of the'Man- 


ners 
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ners and Ueligion of Thibet, which ap- 
pears in tlie Thirteenth Sketch, I am in- 
debted to the kindncfs of Robert Bogle 
Efquire, who, in the polheft manner, per- 
mitted me to make what ufe I pleafed of 
the interefting raanutcripts of his brother, 
the late Mr. James Bogle, I thought it, 
however, my duty to reftrain my inclina- 
tion to communicate the whole to the Pub- 
lic, and hare inierted only fuch e.'ctradls as 
tended to elucidate the immediate obje45l 
of my enquiry. 


Lokdor, 
June 12 , 
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CjCfteral ReJIeSltons on the Hiflor)' ai?it 
Religion of Mankinds 

T HERE Is perhaps no fubjc£t wlilcti 
lias given rife to more Jpeculativc 
inquiry, than the formation of the earth, 
anil the origin of the human race: ftill the 
moft ingenious fyftems arc, in reality, but 
philofophical romances ; they have never rifen 
above probable conjecture, unfubftantiated 
by proof. In few inflances we can trace 
the period when even thofe nations were 
formed, who, in their progrefs or their 
VoL. I. B decline, 
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decline, have filled an important place 
in hiftory j while the origin of the greatefl: 
part of the inhabitants of the earth is en- 
tirely hid in obfeurity. Inquiry has in vain 
attempted to afeertain from whence the in- 
numerable tribes and powerful nations came, 
that were found eftablifiied in the wefterh 
liemifphere j to find out who gave inhabi- 
tants to the many detached iflands difeo- 
-vered in ancient'and modern times; and 
to account for the difference of features, of 
"complexion, and of hair, exifting between 
the European, the Hindoo, the Gaffer, and 
the American. 

AVe are told that Manco Capac civilized 
a tribe of wild Peruvians, whicJ^^afterwards 
became a numerous and happy nation; 
that this nation was fubdued, its princes 
and nobles deftroyed, its people maflacre'd, 
with the ferocity of beaffs of prey, by ih^ 
who profefled* a religion, the chief charac- 
teriftic 
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teriftic of whofe doatincs is ineekii^s^^ 
humanity • . • 

Perhaps the origin of all nations, though 
their fubfetjuent hiftory may be different, 
is fimilar to that pf the Peruvians. A num- 
ber of peVfons, by accident or compaft, 
affociate and form a tribe j others unite with 
it, or* are compelled to fubmit to its in- 
creafing power; but how the individuals 
came into the country, is generally a pro<» 
blem which cannot be folved j and though 
philofophy may attempt to explain, and ia 
the fruitfulnefs of imagination 'may find 
connexions and refcmblances, after the moft 
laborious refearch, we muft flop, and reft 
. fatisfied with this truth. That the Supreme 
Being, who created ^the univerfe, peopled 
cur planet in a manner conformable to his 


■ * The enormities which wete iheh committed, can- 
jiot he attributed to the chaiaScr of the nation, but to 
the reigning fanaticilin of the lime, and the avarice qf 
.particular leaders* 
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wifdom, though hid from its fliort-fighted 
inhabitants, . x 

In endeavouring to trace the rife and 
progrefs of religion and laws, of arts and 
fclences, wc arc likewife frequently flopped 
in our inquiries, or led into error, -by the 
gloom that in general hides their fir/l ori- 
gin. We may fometjmes imagine that we 
have difeovered analogies, and may argue 
in confequence o'f them, when perhaps no 
other analogy exifts,' than that which arxfes, 
from thofc Innate faculties and principles 
which nature has implanted in the mind 
of man, and are common to every people 
and climate. 

There is no nation, 1 believe, however 
barbarous it may nor any individual, 
whatever for the fake of falfe celebrity he 
. may 


• Though fome writers have mentioned nations fo 
haihaious, as to have no idea of a Supreme Being, or 
of a future eminence, yet I am inclined to helieve that 

this 
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Tciay pretend,' who has not a fcnfe, infe- 
parahle from his cxiftcnce, of a fupremc 
ruVmg.power;' and this internal evidence 
■of the dependence of the human'.race upon 
■a fuperior. Being, Is a natural and fufiicient 
hafis to fupport a fyftein of religious wor- 
Jhip. • 


tWs opimon lus arifcn from.awantor fuITiciftnt ac- 
quaintance with the nations they fpeak of j as I have 
myfelf known many inftanccs,*in which an opinion, 
haftily received, has, upon nearer connexion, been found 
to be enoneous. An eminent Author, Dr. Robertfon, 
has fVid, that tribes have been difeovered in America 
who have no idea of a Supreme Being;, and no rites of 
religious worfliip; but he has afterwards alfofaid,'that 
tlieidea of the immortality of the foul can be traced 
from one- extremity of America to the other,- an^ 
** that the molt uncivilized of its favage tribes do not 
« apprehend death to be tlie extinction of being?* 
GarcilaflTo de la Vega, who was born at Cuzco fiiortfy 
after its conqueft, whowaaof the family of the Incas, 
but brought up a Chriflian, fays, that the Peruvians be- 
lieved in tlie exiftence of a Supreme Bein^r, and in a 
ftatc of rewards and pumftiments. The fame is af- 
fertedby many authors with refpea to the Mexicans.* 
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The neceffity of eftaLUHicd rules Tor the 
government of every fociety or clafs of 
people, is fo evident, that the rudeft tribes 
muft have foou perceived, that they nei- 
ther could enjoy internal peace and fafety 
without them, nor be .in a Hate to defend 
themfelvcs againft attacks from abroad: 
and hence the origin of laws and governT 
’ment. 

When tribes or focleties are formed, and 
'their immediate wants fupplied, as men 
live and communicate with each other, the 
mode of providing for them is improved j 
3efs urgent and nicer wants fucceed; 
thought is exerted} the faculties of the mind 
linfold, by being employed ; talents arc 
awakened, by being called for and encou- 
raged;' and nations, irpm their real and 
imaginary wants, and exertions to fupply 
them,’ gradually go on to luxury and to 
refinement.' AVheji’ 'the' inventions ' that 
look ibrir yjfe'frotn 

' • nience. 
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nience, have been earned fo far, as to leave 
genius at lelfure to gratify itfelf with fub- 
je£ts of curiofity and aniufement, it tokes a 
more exalted courfe 5 the liberal arts fol- 
low, and proceed on towards perfe(5lion; 
until fome of thofe revolutions to which 
nations are fubjeft, arreft their progrefs, 
and again bury them in oblivion. Such 
was their fate in Egypt* in Greece, and in 
Italy. 

All the religions we are acquainted with, 
jay claim to a divine origin ; all that are 
found eRablilhed in civilized nations, or- 
dain the adoration of God, and, with little 
other variation, than fuch as may depend 
on climate or locarcircumRanqes, inculcate 
fuch duties of morality, as tend to preferve 
order in fociety, and procure happinefs to 
the individual. It might be expected, that 
an inftitution in its nature fo facred, and fo 
evidently ncceffary to the peace and welfare 
of mankind, would be lefs liable than any 
B ^ ' other 
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other- 'to'tperverfion 'or abufe rbut thotigli' 
nothing can more ftrongly evince the 'do- 
minion of our pafllons over our reafon, we 
every where fmd'that religion has,'more'or 
lefs, been made fubfervient to their gratifi- 
cation, and 'employed to impoie on the 
credulous multitude. Ifwe fee the Brahman 
in Hindoftan iifing the fuperftition'he'has 
created, to procure' to himfelf and his ofdet; 
certain diftinClions and 'privileges, we have 
feeu the Chriftian prieft'doing’the' fame: 
and, however meUncfiolythe’refledtibn may 
be, the decline, of refpeft for -that religion, 
which in itfelf is fo pure, may principally be 
aferibed to the pride and mifeonduft of its 
minifters. ' ‘ ‘ 

The profeflbrs of the Chriftian, the Ma- 
homedan, and the Hindoo religion*, form 


• There are many rcafons which lead us to fuppofe, 
that the inhabitants of Fegu, Sum, Thibet, and even 
China 
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by .far the greateft portion of the inhabitants 
of the globe. • In comparifon with the num- 
ber of the followers of any of thcfe, every 
other religious denomination, as far as has 
been hitherto afeertained, may be looked 
upon as inconfiderable. Hiftory has re- 
corded the origin, and marked the progrefs, 
of the two former ; but the rife of the latter, 
and the changes it may have undergone, 
are placed at a period fo remote, and we 
are yet fo defeilive in materials, that it is 
impoflible to follow its fteps with the fame 
precifion, that may be expefted in treating 
of the others. 

The effeds of the dodrines of the Kho- 
xan are too well known to require a parti- 


China and Japan, derived their religion from the fame 
fourcc with the Hindoos. The analogy between the 
worfhip of the people of Fegu and.Siam, and that of 
the Hindoos, is fo palpably et’Hcnr, as not to leave any 
doubt of their common origin. Sec Skctcii XIII, &c. 

- ‘ ‘ cular 
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cular difcunion. They %vcre delivered to 
an unenlightened people, by a daring and 
artful man, who profanely afTefted to have 
an intcrcourfe with the Deity, and to be 
particularly feledked by him to convey his 
will to mankind. He fupported this fabulous 
revelation with pretended vifions and'mira- 
cles, which, though dclpifedby us for their 
groflhefsand abfurdity, operated with great 
effect on the more Ignorant Arabians. . He 
commanded belief, puni/hed difobedience, 
and every faithful MunUlman thought it a 
pious duty to fubdue thofe by the fword, 
who refufed to embrace his religion. The 
leaders of the early Mahomedans, being 
adive and intrepid warriors, atthe head of a 
hardy race of men, whom they had inlpired 
with fanatic courage, like a torrent bore 
down all who. attempted to oppofe them, 
and in an aftonilhingly fhort fpace of time 
carried their dominion and their faith into 
every quarter of the then known world. 


Science, 
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■ ' Science, as far as the Mahomedan religion 
fpread, felt its baneful influence ; and ftill 
wherever we find the banner of the crefeent 
raifed, we fee it. followed by an enflaved, 
ignorant, and bigotted race of men, whofe 
hiftory, excepting where it is faintly en- 
lightened by a few Arabian writers, creeps 
through one continued gloom of chcriflied 
baibarifm. 

' * ^ At a time when the Reman empire was 
at the fummit of its power, when learning 
and the arts were admired and encouraged, 
and the worfliip of the gods in its utmoft 
fplendor, the Chriftian religion was ulhered 
into the world in a remote and inconfider- 
ablc province, under the. mildeft; and mofl: 
hpmble afpeft. 

Thofe who wcTc' chofen to'promulgatc 
It to mankind,' were taken from the loweft 
clafle's of a people, who bad fcarcely excited 
the attention of their more poliflied con- 
(^uerors, by any thing but fheir turbulence 
‘ and 
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and.obftinncy. Tlic Apoftlcs, now fo juftly 
held in high veneration by us, then un- 
known and undiflinguiflicd, except within 
the humble Tphere of their Chriflian con- 
verts, were, \vith their opinions, little no- 
ticed, and arc but barely mentioned by the 
writers of thofe times *. At firft, they feem 

* It appears, that the Cfirifti'ans, till the reign of 
Trajan, liad been fo Uttlc noticed, that no law had been 
eftabllflicd for their trial or punifiimcnt. tVhenPiiiiy 
was governor of Pomus, he applied to his friend and 
■mailer for hilltudlions how to proceed againft them. 
.The letter is curious, and tlic anfwcr contains fenti- 
ments of juflice tJut do honour to the groat man who 
wrote it. They arc the pyth and 98th in thccollcTion 
of Pliny’s correfpondence. 

Tacitus mentions the Chiiflians as having been ac- 
cufed of fating fire fo Rome in (hereignofJVcro. He 
fays, “ Ergo abolcndo rumoii Nero fubdidit reos, cc 
** qii3;fjt3ii5m3s potijis aflTrclt, quos per flagitia invifos, 
vuigusChriilianosappclIabat.’’ — And,afterha>ingre- 
counted the e.Tcruciating tortures by which many of that 
religion were put to death, he proceeds, — “Ergo quan- 
quam adveifus fontes, et novilGma exempla merltos, 
miferatio orlebatur,tanquain non utilitatcpubhca, fed 
“ in. fxvitUm unhis abfametentuT.” See Tack. Anp. 
Xib. XV. ' ... 

to 
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to have been imprifon’ed and punifhed by 
the magiftrates, as ’men who, according 
to the then prevailing noddns, were blaf- 
phemers of the gods. Equally expofed to 
the averfion of their coumrymen and their 
conquerors, no teachers of any new religion 
ever began their million with lefs apparent 
probability of fuccefs. But, by their confi- . 
dence in him they worfhippcd,. and their 
unremitting perfcvcrancc, they gradually 
gained admittance among all ranks of men, 
from the cottage to the palace. Then, 
enemies to pride and violence, with the 
language of pcrfuafion, they taught duties 
that were agreeable to the foundeft prin- 
ciples of morality; they recommended 
obedience, rather than oppofition, to the 
chablilhcd government ; and by thefe mild 
means, their doctrines, in little more than 
three hundred years after the .death of 
Chrift, had made fo great a progrefs, that 
they were embraced by the Roman Em- 
peror himfelf. The fyhem pf heathen 
- . • mythology, 
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mythology, adorned with all the elegance 
in Its rites that a rc/ined and lu.^urious 
people could invent, and which had fa 
much contributed to the perfefliori of the 
arts, fell before the gentle but prevailing 
force of Cliriftianity ; and the eagle of 
Jove, under which the viflorious legions 
had been led, through a ferics of 'ages, to 
unparalleled renown, was changed for the 
Crofs, the fymbol of the faiili which their 
fovereign bad adopted; ' 

But befidcs the internal purity of the 
new doilrine, a variety of combined cir- 
cumftan'ces contributed to its rapid advance- 
ment ; and I hope it will not be thought 
Out of place curforlly to notice them, 

lOtri Gibbon, in his Htjlory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire^ in follow- 
ing the courfe of human reafoning, and 
arguing from apparent caufes, has obferved, 
that’ the writings of Pagan' fceptics had 
prepared 
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prepared tlic avay, at\d tlie doctrine of the 
immonality of the foul principally con- 
tributed, to the fuccefs of the Chriftiaa 
religion. 

An examination of the writings of the 
ancients on • the fubje£t of their theo- 
logy, will (hew that polytheifm was alrtioft 
•univerfally confidcrcd, by men of learning, 
as a fable fabricated to amufe the fupcrUi- 
tious multitude, and calculated to maintain 
the influence and authority of the priefl- 
hood. W.c find that many of the moft; 
celebrated philofophers, both before, during, 
and after the Auguftan age, made it the 
fubjeifi of their animadverfion : and as Mr. 
Gibbon very juflly remarks, the opinions 
and examples of men eminent for their 
rank and learning, muft have confiderably 
influenced the opiniousof the people. PeW 
men cither take the pains, or are polTefled 
of fufTicient knowledge^ to examine 

the religion in which they were bom ; they 
3 in 
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in general follow it, and believe it prefer- 
able to any other, from habit and education. 
But when it was known, that thofe who 
held the hlghcd ranks in the date, and 
who, in confcquence thereof, even officiated 
in the priedhood, in their hearts defpifed 
thofe ceremonies which they performed with 
apparent folemnity; and made devotion, 
and the devout, the objefls of their wit and 
ridicule j others, from vanity, or deference 
to their judgment, imitated.their example; 
refpea for. religion, was gradually under- 
mined; and the prejudice of education 
being removed, the mind, left without any 
fixed fydem, lay open to receive new opi- 
nions, and to embrace new doarines. 

In tracing the progrefs of a more rational 
and pure idea of the Supreme Ruler of the 
univerfe, than was entertained from the 
earlied times by the many, we (liall find, 
that the East Ihed the firft light under 
whofc influence the variety of fyllems that 
afterwards 
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afterwards prevailed, grew up. Phercci- 
des feems to have been the hrll who in- 
troduced into Greece a regular notion of 
a ftatc of rewards and punifhments, in the 
doctrine of the mctemprychofis, which, 
roany ages' previous to his time, prevail- 
ed, not only in Eg}’p^> among feveral 
more Eaftern nations. 

■ 'Pythagoras’^, the difciple of Pherecides, 
travelled into Egypt and Chaldea, and, on 
. his return from Babylon, e.xtcnded and 
improved the doctrines of his predccefibr. 
It is a’doubt among ancient -writers, whe- 


• Diogenes Laertius, Porphyry, and Jamblichus, who 
have ■written his life, fpcakonlyof his travels in Chaldea, 
^Syp*» Greece, and Italyt hut from the teftimony of 
other authors it appears wore than probable, that he 
extended lus travels to India, and that his philofophical 
opinions, and cfpecially his doCkrine of the tranfraigra- 
tion of fouls, were derived from the inltruflions of the 
Brachmanes. See Eufcb'ii Prep. Evang. cap. lo. 4. 
Alex. Polyhift. 'Apul. S. Clem, of Alexandria.’ 
VoL. I, G ther 
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ther lie left any works behind him, or not; 
but by what may be collciled from the 
writings of his difclples, it appears that he 
taught the cxlftencc of a Supreme Being, 
by whom the univerfc was created, and by 
whofe providence it Is preferved : that the 
fouls of mankind are emanations of that 
Being'*^; that, on their reparation from the 
body, they go to places defined for their 
reception j the fouls of the virtuous, after 
having been purified from every propen- 
lity to the things ’ of this world, being 
rc-admitted into the divine fource from 
■whence they flowed ; and the fouls of the 
wicked fent back to animate other bodies 
of men or beafts, according to the degree 
and nature of their vices, until, in a courfe 
perhaps of many tranfmigrations, they have 
expiated their crimes. Abftinence from 
animal food was a natural confequence of 
thefe doGrines j but the Pythagoreans re- 

• See Hindoo Phllofopliy, Sketch X. - 

frained 
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framed likewifefrom every fort of mloxicat- 
ing liquor, and from eating beans, for which 
they feem to have entertained a fuperftitious 
refpeft, though we are unacquainted with 
the caufe. Befides theology, Pythagoras is 
faid to have inftruftedhisfcholars in arithme- 
tic, mathematics, natural hiftory, and mufic. 
His fchool formed a kind of community, 
into which he admitted the women and 
children of his followers. He exafted from 
his difciples a voluntary poverty j or rather 
that they (hould diveft themfelvcs of pro- 
perty individually, 'and.Uve upon one com- 
mon-flock. • He impofcd fecrecy; and, in 
order to teach thcm patience and perfeve- 
rance, they were prolubited from fpeaking 
for a greater or iefs fpace of time, as he 
thought they flood in need of trial and ex- 
ertion*, They were > divided into • two 

clafies. 


• Some of Ac ancients, in fpeaking of Ae education 
given to Ae children of AeBrachmanes, fay,’ Aat while 
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clafles. Thofe who had made a certain 
progrefs, ' were admitted about his perfony 
and with them he ufed plain and natural 
language ; but to the reft, who were fepa- 
rated from him by a curtain, he fpohe m 
metaphors and fymbols. His dodlrines 
made a confiderable progrefs in Greece and 
Italy, and probably gave birth to many of 
the more rational fyftems of philofophy 
that fucccedcd them. 

Socrates, who was perhaps the wifeft 
of all the ancient philofophers, confined his 
dodlrines chiefly to maxims of morality. 
He endeavoured to bring men back from 
the wild and Ipeculative notions which 


the raafterS weie tcachnig, the fcholars liftened with 
ftlent attention i that they not only forbidden to 
fpeak, buteven to cough or Ipit j that all the fcholars eat 
in common ; that thdr meals were preceded by bathings 
andpuriiicatlons; and that before the fir/t meal they were 
obliged to lender an account how the morning had been 
employed. Vide Strabo, 15. Apul. Floridor. r. 
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charafterifed the learning of his country- 
men at that time, and to confine the ftudics 
of his difciples to their owji breafts, in which 
benevolence and virtue could not fail of 
•producing happincfs. 

His opinions, as handed down to us by 
thofe who conftantly attended him, declare 
his belief in the unity of God, and in the 
itamottality of the foul. He taught, that 
though God has not revealed to us, in 
what manner he exifts, his power, his 
wifdom, and never-ceafing providence, are 
exhibited in all we fee; that the order arid' 
harmony which reign throughout the uni- 
verfe announce a Supreme Being, by which 
every thing is conducted and preferved : 
that the religion of every country ordains 
his worfliip, let it be in ever fo varied -a 
manner ; and that it is the duty of all 
to refpeft their national ‘ religion, except 
in fuch points as may be • contrary to the 
laws of nature, or may divert the attention- 
C 3 from 
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from God to other obje^s. He fecms to 
have believed that the foul cxifted before 
the body*; and that death relieves it from 
tho/e feeming contrarieties > to which it -is 
fubjefi, by its union with our material 
part. He taught, that the fouls of tlie vir- 
tuous return to their former Rate of hap- 
pinefs, while thofc of the wicked arc doom- 
ed to punilhmcnts proportionate to their 
crimes^ that happinefs, both in this and 
. in a future Rate of cxiftence, depends on 
the pra<Rice of virtue, and that the bafis 
of virtue is juftice. He comprifed his idea 
of virtue in this maxim ; Adore God, 
honor your parents, and do good to 
“ all men. Such is the law of nature and 
reafon.” In ibeiety, he thought that 
every private conOderarion ought to yield 


* This idea feems evidently to have teen borroired 
from Pphagorajj who fuppoled the ibuls of men to. 
have pre-exifted in thQ divine foul, into wliicli they at 
Uft return, ^ 

. . to 
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to what could promote the good and fafety 
of the community to which we belong ; 
and notwithftanding the mildnefs of his 
difpofition, his love of tranquillity, and 
general good»will to mankind, he entered 
into the buftlc of arms, and ferved during 
three years in the Lacedzemonian war, 
with ■ diftinguirtied reputation. Although 
he thought it not only weaknefs, but even 
impiety, to be afraid of death, he con- 
demned fuicidc, as a proof of cowardice 
rather than of courage, and as a defertion 
of the poll afligned to us by Providence. He 
ftrongly recommended perfevcrance, fedate- 
ncfs, and modcRy j and of the laft of 
thefe virtues he was himfelf a diftin- 
guifhcd example, often declaring, that the 
utmoft extent of his rcfearches had only 
taught him, that he knew nothing,” He 
oppofed the corruption of the magidrates, 
and the fuperftition and hypocrify of the 
prieRhood : and at laft fell a vitRim to their 
machinations, for praClifing virtues which 
C 4 have 
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have rendered his namc.facred to pof- 

tenty, ' ' ■ ' ' 

PlAto, a difclple of Socrates, travelled 
Into Egypt and Italy.*, and upon Ins return 
eftablilhed his fchool at llie Academy. 
Like Socrates, he believed in.the unity of 
the Supreme Being, without beginning or 
end } but aflerted, at the fame time, the 
eternity of matter. He taught, that, the 
. elements being mi.xcd together in chaos, 
werc, by the will of God, feparated, and re- 
duced Into order, and that thus the world 
was formed : that God infufed into matter 
a portion of his divine fpirit f, which ani*? 
mates and moves it ; and tiiat he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of 


• It appears that Flato once intended to viHt India. 
— jid Jndot ft Magcf ifrtendijfet ammum, njjl turn ielta tune 
veiuijfent Aftatxca, Apu], dc dogm. Plat. . 

. f This is conformable to the opinions of the 'learned 
Hindoos. See Sketch X. 

mankind. 
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manVmd,- To beings who arc xonftanlly 
fubjeato bis will. That mankind have two 
fouls, of feparate and different natures, the 
one corruptible, the other immortal : That 
the latter is a portion of the divine fpirit, 
refides in the. brain, and is the fource of 
reafon : that the former, the mortal foul, 
is divided into two parts, one of which, 
refiding in the heart,' produces paflions and 
defires 5 the other,' between the diaphragm 
and navel, governs the animal functions : 
That the mortal foul ceafes to exift with the 
life of the body, but that the divine foul, no 
longer clogged by its union with matter, 
continues its exiftence,- cither in a ftate of 
happinefs or punifhment: That the fouls 
of the virtuous — of thofe whofe aCtions are 
guided by their reafon — return after death 
into the fource from whence they flowed % 
while the fouls of thofe who fubmitted to 


* In thh Ive likewife agreed wih the doftrincs of 
the Hindoos. > . I 


.the 
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the government of the paflions, after being 
for a certain time confined to a place defiin- 
ed f6r their reception, arc fent back to earth, 
to animate other bodies. 

The above idea of a future ftate appears 
to be the moft prevalent in the works of 
this philofopher, and to form what may be 
called his Jxfiefn • But at the fame time it 
muft be confefled, that he broaches fo many 
notions of a different or contrary nature, 
that we are frequently left at large in re- 
gard to his real fentiments. A paflion for 
brilliant and novel do£trines, and too great a 
defire to acquire fame, even at the expence 
of truth, feem to have been the caufe of 
this evident inconfiflcncy in fo great and 
wife a man^. 

Aristotle, 


. * The learned Montieiir Freret in fpeaking of Plato 
obferves : 

II dit 11 fouvcnt, ct i 11 pen dc diftance, le pour et le 
centre lorfqu’il parle dc I'etat dc i’ame apres cette vie, 
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AmSTOTLE, who ftudied at the Aca- 
demy, has been perhaps unjuftly accufed 
of ingratitude to PJato. He undoubtedly 
ufed the privilege of every philofopher, in 
advancing his own opinions, and differing 
from thofe of others, but yet he always 
admired the talents, and did jufticc to the 
merits of Plato. He even pronounced an 
oration in his praife, and ereded an altar 
to his memory. 


que ecus qui regatdent les fcntlmens de cc philofopbe 
avec refpeft, ne peuyent s’cmpecher d’etie cheques ct 
fcandahfes, Tantot iJ eft de Topinipn de Ja metempry- 
epfe, tantot de cells des enfcrs, et tantot de touteslcs 
deux il cn compofe une troifieme. Ailleurs il avoit im- 
agine une manicre de fairc revivye Ics hommes, qui n*a 
nul rapport avec aucun autre de fes fyftemcs. Dans 
un endroit il condamne les fcclerats a teller dans Ic Tar- 
tare pendant toute rciemite, dans un autre il les cn tire 
su bout Je raille ans, pour lea faire pafler dans d’autres 
corps. En un mot, tout eft traite chez lui d’une manlere 
prohlcmatique, inccitaine, peu decidee, et qui laitTc a 
fes le£leurs un juftc fujet de doubter, qu’il alt etc lui- 
rneme perfuadc dc h verite dc ce qu’U avan^oit. 

Ariflotle 
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Ariflotle opened his fchool at the Ly- 
ceum ; and, from his manner of teaching,- 
liis difciples became known by the name 
.of Peripatetics. He lias by fome been 
charged with atheifm, but I am at a lofs 
upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the 
exiftence of a Supreme Being is clearly 
afTerted by him, and not any where con- 
tradi£ted *. 

He taught, that the univerfe, and mo- 
tion, are eternal, having for ever exifted, 
and being without end; and that although 
this world may have undergone, and be ftill 
fubjeft to convulfions, yet motion, being 


* Timee, Platon, et Ariftote, ont ctabli formellei^ient 
I’unite d’un DIeu ; ct ce n’eft pas cn palTant, e’eft «ljns 
des ouvrages fuivis, ct dans rexpodtion dc leurs fyfletnes 
fondes fur ce dogme. Aiiflote n*a pas hefite a recon- 
noitre DIeu comme premiere caufe du mouveraent, et 
Platon comme Tunique ordonnateur de Tuniveis. 

du Jeunt Attacharjts tn Gi-ecc. 

regular 
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teguUr in its- operationj brings back the 
elements into their proper relative fitua- 
tions, and preferves the whole ; that even 
thefe convulfions have their fource in na- 
ture ; that the idea of a Cbaos^ or the ex- 
iftence of the elements without form or 
order, is contrary to her laws, which we 
every where fee edablilhed, and which, 
conftantly guiding the principle of motion, 
muft. from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preferve, the prefent harmony of 
the univerfe : that in every thing we are 
able to difeover a train of motive prin- 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of caufe’s 
and efFe£ls ; and that as nothing can hap- 
pen without a caufe, the word chance is an 
• unmeaning expreflion, employed in fpeak- 
ing of effeds, of whofe caufes we are ig- 
norant*; that in following this chain we 
are led up to the primitive caufe, the Su- 
preme Being, the univerfal Soul, who, as 


* See Hindoo Philotbpliy,’ Sketch X. 

the 
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the will moves the body, moves the whole 
fyllem of the univerfc: ' That God, there- 
fore, is the author of nature’s laws, — He 
fuppofed the fouls of mankind to be por- 
tions or emanations of the divine Ipirit, 
which at death quit the body, and, like a 
drop of water falling into the ocean, are 
abforbed in the divinity. Though he thus 
admitted the immortality of human fouls, 
yet, as he did not fuppofe them to exift in- 
dividually, he confequently denied a future 
ftate of rewards and punilhments. ** Of 
“ all things,” fays he, ** the moft terrible 

is death, after which we have neither to 
** hope for good, nor to dread evil.” 

His maxims of morality were of the 
pureft kind. He taught, that the great end 
of philofophy is to engage men to do that 
by choice, which the legiflature would ob- 
tain from them by fear: That we fhould 
' honour our parents, love our children, and 
do good to all men; That focieties, or 
5 Rates, 
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Rates, are an aggregation of individual fa- 
miUes, bound together by compafls and 
lav?s for their mutual interefts j and that it 
is the duty of every member of fociety, 
not only to be obedient to thofe laws, but 
to negka no opportunity of contributing 
to the general welfare of the fociety or Rate 
to which he belongs. 

After the death of AriRotle, the Peripa- 
tetics feem to have been divided in their 
opinions concerning the foul, fome con- 
tinuing -to afiert that it was apart of the 
divine and eternal Spirit ; others contend- 
ing, that, being united with the body, their 
exiftcnce mutually depended upon one 
another, and that both were mortal, 

Zeko of Cyprus, the founder of the 
Stoic feii, had RrR Rudied under Crates the 
Cynic, from whom he perhaps imbibed 
thofe notions of auRerity which afterwards 
charafterifed his doflxines. 


He 
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He believed in the unity of the Supreme 
Being, and that the names of the other 
deities of his- countrymen were only fym-* 
hols of his different attributes. 

He taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities; the one a£tive, 
the other paCive : That the former is a pure' 
and fubtle a:ther, the divine ipirit ; and that 
the latter is in itfelf entirely inert, until 
united with the active principle : That the 
divine fpirif, acting upon matter, pro- 
duced fire, air, water, and earth ; or fepa- 
rated the elements from each other : That 
it cannot however be iaid, that God cre- 
ated the world by a voluntary determina- 
tion, but by the effeO: of eftabliflied princi- 
ples, which have ever exifled and will for 
ever continue : Yet as the divine fpirit is 
the efficient principle, the world could 
neither have been formed nor preferved 
without him, all nature being moved and 
conduced by him, while nothing can move 


or 
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or afFea Gbd : That matter may be di- 
vided, meafured,' calculated, and formed 
into innumerable fliapes; but the divine 
fpirit is indlvifible, infinite, unchangeable, 
nnd omniprefent. 

He believed that the univerfe, compre- 
hending ’ matter and fpace, is without 
bounds *, but that the ivorld is confined to 
certain limits, and fufpended in infinite 
fpace : That the feeds of all things esifted 
in the primitive elements, and that by 
means of the efficient principle they were 
brought forward and animated: That man- 
Idnd come into the world without any 
innate ideas, the mind being like a fmooth 
furface, upon which the objefts of nature 
are gradually engraven by means of the 
fenfes ; That the foul of man being a por- 
tion of the XJmvcrfal Soul^ returns, after 
death, to its firft fonree, where it will re- 
main until the defiruftion of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once 
VoL. I. D more 
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more confounded, will again be reftored to 
their prefent ftate of order and harmony, 

Zeno taught, that virtue alone is the 
fource of happinefs, and that vice, not- 
withftanding the temporary pleafures that 
it may afford, is the certain caufe of pain, 
anxiety, and wretchednefs ; That as men 
have it in their power to be virtuous, hap* 
pinefs may be acquired by all; and that 
thofe who by vice and intemperance be- 
come mifcrable, have no right to complain 
of their fufferings: That a virtuous man 
adores the Supreme Being, retrains his 
pa/fions, and cajoysthc goods of this world, 
as if nothing belonged particularly to him- 
felf ; he confiders all mankind with the 
fame degree of affe^ion, and having no 
flrong partialities to individuals, he com- 
forts indifcriminatcly thofe who arc aflliftcd, 
receives fuch as want an afyhnn, and feeds 
thofe who hunger; all this he docs un- 
•difturhed by ftrong emotion j he beholds 

the 
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Uie divine 'will in .all things, and, amldft 
the tumults of this world, prcferves.a mind 
ferene and unyuffled'l neither reproach nor 
praife afTefl him, nor doth he indulge re- 
•fentment on .account of injuries; in re- 
tirement, and in the obfcurity of the night, 
he examines the actions of the day, avows 
his faults, and endeavours to amend them; 
and when he finds the hour of diflblution 
approaching, he is not afraid of death, but 
cither awaits, or voluntarily embraces it. 

Thefe feem to have been the principal 
outlines of the dodrin^ of Zeno ; although 
many of the Stoics carried the idea of the 
• necefiity Of mortification and abllinence to 
a much greater length, than appears to have 
been the intention of their founder. 

Epicurus, whofe notions w’ere fo oppofite 
to thofe of the Stoic philofophers, attempted 
to account for the various operations in 
nature, without having recourfe to a Su- 

' t> 2 


preme 
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preme Being. “ There is no occafion,” 
fays he, “ to afcribe to the gods what may 
“ be explained by philofophy.” But in 
this bold afiertion he betrays only prs- 
fumption and vanity; as in the place of 
a rational fyftem, allowing the ■ agency of 
the divine will, he has fubflituted an hy- 
pothefis too fanciful and imaginary to fup- 
port any clear and decided opinion. 

He obfervcs that, before' we can form a 
• fit idea of a fubflance that Is diflinguilhed 
by any particular flape, or that poITeires 
any particular qtialRics, we muft firft have 
an idea' of its primitive conftituent parts. 
He therefore fuppofes, as the bafis upon 
which his whole fyftem refts. That every 
thing is compofed of atoms, difTering in 
fiiape, but each indlvifible, and poITening 
a natural tendency to unite, the exertion of 
which 13 the primary caufe of motion in 
the whole fyftcm of nature, and of tlic firft 
fcnctsdaa af all dotA’cs. He iSy?, (hac 
matter 
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matter enables us to conceive an idea of 
certain portions of fpacc, as difTerent events 
do, of time ; but it is impoffible to imagine 
fpacc to be bounded by any limits, or time 
to have had a beginning : That the unl- 
verfe muft from eternity have been the 
fame in its nature, its extent and quantity : 
That the world — our fyftem — has its li- 
mits, and is fufpended in infinite fpacc, in 
which myriads of other worlds 'may like- 
wife exift j That when we confine our 
ideas to the world we inhabit, wc may form 
diftinft notions of its duration, and fuppofe 
it to have a beginning and an end j but if 
we extend them to the univerfe, and to 
eternity, we find no refiing-place, and they 
muft necefiarily be loft and confounded in 
the contemplation : That nothing can be 
properly fald to be annihilated, for though 
things may be dinblvcd from their parti- 
cular forms, and their component par^s 
feparated, their atoms remain what they 
^ 3 werQ 
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were from eternity, their quantity ‘ being 
liable neither to Increafe nor dimimuioh. - 


He fappofes the Ibul of man -to be lifce- 
wife compofed of':\XOxns ind^cribably frnall, 
igneous, and volatile: That the principal 
feat of it is in the heart, and that in it ori- 
ginate pleafure, pain, fear, and anger ; That 
it is moved to action by the ohjefts con- 
veyed to it by the fenfes, its chief affec- 
tions being pain and pleafure, whence 
arife averfion and defire : Tliai the foul be- 
ing engendered with the body, grows up and 
declines with 'it j that their mutual facul- 
ties depend upon 'their union j and upon 
their fcphra'tidti, bCliori' being at aniend, 

’ thought arid 'memory ceafei ‘ , 

■' ' A Vo^al difbclicf ih deflate 'of future 're- 


wards 'and p’u'nifbm‘ents,'’‘was’ the natural 
confcquerice dr’ihcfe dogmas. iTpicurus 
thought hlic^' notions chlcrtaih’cd in thisre- 

■ f^,ca 
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fpe£l by bis countrymen, of Tartarus, of 
Elyfian fields, and 'of a future judge-'of 
human adlons, very unworthy of philo- 
' fophy, and unncceCfary to our happinefs. 
He taught, that the Rudy of nature, and of 
Iier laws, wili produce tranquilUty and 
peace, undifturbed by vain and imaginary 
terrors : That we muft not however expeft 
to be perfe£lly happy 5 we are vieUy and 
«of ^odf, and {\\ou\d be contented with 
that degree of happinefs our imperfect 
being will admit of: that nature doth not 
require to be corre£lcd, but to be guided : 
that happinefs and pleafure are fynony- 
mous; and that the pradlicc of virtue af- 
. fords the higlieft and mofl permanent 
happinefs, which alone poirelTcs this pe- 
culiar property, that k may be conftantly 
enjoyed : that the good of fociety, and 
the love of mankind in general, ought to 
direa; all our adions: that he v^ho pra£lifes 
any one virtue to excefs, negleQing his 
other duties, cannot be properly called 
D 4 vinu- 
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virtuous ; — our aftions raufl: be in bar- 
lAony; the mufician docs not content him- 
felf with tuning one particular ftring, all 
the tones muft be in concord : that we may 
•freely indulge thole pleafures, that -arc not 
likely to produce any illj and that a tem- 
porary ill muft be fullered, in order to 
enfure a greater and more lading pleafure ; 
but that it is the cxccfs of weaknefs to yield 
to the temptation of any gratification, which 
may leave a greater or more permanent 
evil behind : That, to preferve to ourfelvcs 
the power of enjoying fenfual pleafures, we 
ought to be, temperate in the ufe of them : 
That aniQpgi civilized nations, ’ men, ladtu^' 
atediby^itlift public good, ought^ to bejdtP 
cent -in llipir jcondi^fltp.mnd fcrupuloufly 
obf?rvc^,fficli' rules. and cuftomsiasare efta-' 
hl’^lhcdjtp ipt;e/ervc.,ojdpr and .harmony in' 
the, cppiraunity tpjsyjiuchthcyibclong. i jvrj. 

111; I'jihh'mt ilI ut 

:,fThcjdoa,rmcs,of Jiptcurusi wercTo-pb-n 
pular, t|}at.thc./^tlwnRn5;^rcfted!a ftatue tor' 
* iiis 
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his memory j they made a very rapid pro- 
grefs, and were foon carried into Italy. 
They were greatly admired by the Romans, 
and fuited perhaps the feelings of a refined 
and luxurious people better than thofe of 
Zeno. Lucretius, Celfus, Pliny the elder, 
Lucan, and many other diftinguilhed 
Roman names, may be reckoned in the lift 
of Epicureans ; and the friend of Cicero, 
Pomponius Atticus, was a diftiple of the 
Epicurean Zeno of Sidon. 

Such are the chief features of thofe 
doftrines in philofophy which from the 
bofom of Athens fpread themfelves over 
Greece and Italy, and, at laft found their 
way into the remoteft-parts ofuKe Rbman 
empire.' .1 Though feveral Greeks had writ- 
ten 'in'' favour*of athfeifm^ yet it feems to' 
have made'bUt-Uulc'progrcfs : -even moft 
^ pf the Epicureans fo far modified the origi- 
nal tenets ofthe fttft^as to acknowledge- the 
exigence ofjaiSupremt' Being ;*■> and uponi 
' the 
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the whole we may venture to conclude, 
that,' towards the time of the appearance of 
ChriH:, men of learning, in general, were 
and that only the people, and the 
ignorant, retained any refpedl for the an- 
cient theology. 

But however unanimous they may have 
been in their belief of the exigence and 
unity of one Supreme Being, they were 
exceedingly divided in their fentimenta con- 
cerning the nature and immortality of the 
foul Many of the moft eminent philo- 
fophers treated the idea of a future ftate as 
a fable, 


* Plato (Ijjkit aniinam efientum fe mo\ entem ; Xe- 
nocrates numerum fe moventem } Aridotcles, intellec- 
tum feu motum peipctuum j Pyiliagoras ct PiiHolaiis, 
harmomam i PoCIidonius, tdeam; Afclepladcs, quinque 
fenfuufti Mcrdtium fibi confonum ; Hippocrates, 
fpiritum tenuem peromne corpusdiffufum ; Ilcratlitus 
I’ohtictis, Jticemj HcracHtu? Pnj ficus, feintilfam fteJ- 
.bris cflcntix5 Zenon, ccncrctum corpori fpiritum} 
jDcmocn'tus, fpiritum mfcrtumatomls; CritchusPen- 
pateticus, con{la^cc^mdequinKl^:^^c^lt^.} Ilipparclir.i, 
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a fable, and thofe who profefied to believe 
in it, difagreed fo widely among them- 
felvcs, that no clear- and decided opinion 
can be collcfted from their works. \Ve 
find it a common maxim, that thofe could 
not fuffer, who did not exift ; and, taking 
confolation from an idea, from which nature 
recoils, they compared death to a profound 
fleep, undifturbed by dreams^ when we are 
unconfeious of exiftcnce. Innumerable in- 
fiances might be quoted, of the prevalence 
of thefe doubts among the philofophers 
that flourilhed fltortly before, and foon 
after, the appearance‘'of the “cUrifiian dbe- 
trines.-^A few, however, may fuffice. 

When Cajfar pleaded forfome of ‘thofe 
that were engaged in the , confpiracy of 

2 t ■ ’ 1“ '[ .m 1 - ^ 

ignemj Anaximenes, laetai' Empedocles et Critias 
fanguincm*, Parmcnnles,' ex terra ct igne; Xeno- 
phanes, ex terra ct'aqua; Epicures, fpeciem ex igne 
f: acre & fpiricu mlxcam.* ’< '< !• ? 1 •> -i-ff 

MACROBies tn Ssik, Scip. tit, i. cap, 

Catiline, 
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Catiline, he faid, “ that death was not, in 
‘f faft, any punifhraent, as it put an end to • 

thought and pain.” 

Even Cicero, after having ihewn the 
errors and uncertainty of thole who had 
treated of a future ftate, fays, in an epiille 
to Torqiiatus, that “ death puts an end to 
“ thought and fcntiment j” in one to Te- 
rentius, ** that death is the end of every 
“thing:” in another place, that “a firm and 
“ elevated mind is free from care and uh- 
“ eafinefs, and defphes death, which only 
“ places us in the flate in which we lay be- 
“ fore we were born:” and publicly before 
the judges and people he afierted, that, “by 
“ death, we lofc all fenfe of pain*.” 

Epidetus 


“ Nam nurc quidem, quid landcm illi mat! mors 
aflulit? Nifi forte incptiis ct fabuits ducimur, ut c\- 
jflimcmus ilium apud inferos impiorum fupplrcia per- 
fcrrc, .3C plurcs ilHc oCendinc inlrriros, qiiain hie 
icliquifTc: a focnis, ab usorum, a ftatns, a libcrujn 
ptenis, rflum efle prxeipitem in fcclerstonim fedent 

atq.-e 
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Epidetus was of opinion, that after 'death 
we {hall return to the fource from whence 
we came, and be united with our primitive 
elements. 

Strabo, in fpeahing of the Brachmanes, 
fays, “ Texere etiam fahulas quafdam, 
“ quemadmodum Plato, de immortaUtatc 
“ anima:, et dc judiciis qus apud inferos 
“ Hunt, et alia hujufmodi non pauca.’* 
Sthabo, lib* XV. 

Seneca writes in a letter to Marcia: 
“ Coglta nuilis dcfundlos mails affici illam 
“ qua: nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, 
“ fabulam elTe, nullas imminere mortuis 
“ tenebras nec carcerem, nec flumiba fia- 


atc^uc TCgtoncm, quw fi falfa funt, id quid emnit inttU 
iigunt^ quid c; taixdcm almd mors enpuit, pn^ter fen- 
fum dolons, Cicero prt, Cluait. 

Yet Cicero Tiys, in anotlicr place, •*Naturat>i ipfam de- 
imnsri^Vitate anUv.ir-^m ix»rrf, qxnd ft emnium eenfenfut 
raiurxxT'e Qiq. Tu/c. qu.\. 

** grantia 
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“ graniia igne, Jiec oblivionis amnei:^, ncc 
** tribunalia et reos. Luferunt ifta poet^, 
“ et vanis nos ogitavere terroribus. Mors 
“ omnium dolorum et folutio eft et finis, 
“ ultra quam mala noftra non exeunt, quar 
“ nos in illam iranquilJitatem, in qua ante- 
“ quam nafceremur jacuiraus reponit. Si 
“ mortuorum aliquts miferetur cut et non 
natorum mirereatur.” Senica, Con/o/, 
ad Marciamy cap, 19. 

The fame philofopher in one of his tra- 
gedies, publicly exhibited before the people, 
avows the fame opinion* 


• VcTum eft? an timidos fabula dccipit? 

Umbras corporibus virere conditls? 

An ton morimur, nullaque pars manctnoflrl? 

S. Pott mortem nihil eft, Ipfaquc mors nihil : 
Velocis fpatii meta novlffima. 

Spem ponant avidi, foHcid metum 
Quseris quo jaccas poll obitum loco ? 

Quo non iiata jacent. — 

Mors indUidua cll, noxia corporl 
Njr paTcens anhnx. V'rfsJ. JJ. Cfff/.-/, 
The 
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Tlie fentlments of Pliny are yery< plainly 
exprefled in the following paflage ; “ Om- 
“ nibus a fupretna die eadem, qux ante 
primutn, nec magis a morte fenfus ullu^, 

“ aut corporis, aut animx, quam ante 
“ natalem. Eadem enim . vanitas in fu- 
“turum etiam fe propagat, et in mortis 
quoque tempera ipfa libi vitam mentitur, 
“alias immortalitatem animx,- alias tranf- 
“ figurationem, alias fenfum inferis dando, 
“& manes colendo:— ceu vera ullomodo 
“ fpirandi ratio homini a ceteris animalibus 
“ diftet.” Plin. 7, cnp. 56. 

Many other indances might be adduced, 
to prove that the belief of the mortality of 
the foul was very prevalent ; and that the 
notions of thofe who profelTed a contrary 
opinion were often contradictory and con- 
fufed, and always without rational proof. 
Yet every one who refleaed, muft ’have 
been confeious of an intelligent principle 
within him, anxious to explore this' im- 
portant 
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portant but' irftpenelrable’Tecret,*^-'an3 in' 
fome’'’meafure\mtuitively^ convinced" of 
fuperiority to Us pfefent ftatej-a'nd 'of an 
iftence in 'anbther.'-'^dft UhougH’ the ’^co^n-^^ 
Icioufnefs of fuch a principle,^and the va- 
riety of reafons it could difcover to proj'O 
its immortality, might lead him to, believe^ 
.itj other arguments muft have offered dpubt- 
—he faw the., mortal fpme coriftantly^cx^j^t 
pofed 

dually approachjogj_^Md e|^en _jthe^facult|eSj 7 
of the, mind pattalaog.of the decay; of,, the;, , 

ficvt Jifj fiiSl cp/ ijjii 

body— he Taw, the friend .that rhe,,chen£h-t,\ 

n 'i/jcitilm on ; <i5m- t ji (.^r. .. . 

ed, or the .objea that he loved, confumed^, 

-j tu sHi line lOTj'iinv ju' .iIj..- v . 

.to alhes, ,or expofed to more humiliating ,? 

gone? — ;Was he .yet to .Tee. them?— Was,,, 
he to exilt himfelf ? — Or was the, feene to , 

len ,Oi .'n*n'*;f03 iinuoni ,'i- ;'<• • '’mri 

be eternally clofed, and all our affedlions, ,< 

. »;;}'/jTa Jiir ^vjituq nj •- u .?•’• 

and thole, mental powers on which, tye,,?# 
vainly pride ourfelves,.to. be.diflblved in i 
nothing? A variety of anxious thouglits 
muftduve preficd upon the'-niin’d ; anll^ in 

- .'.1 • •: 10 JJfl; cf.\ dn-'l Jtl; ‘w ’i’ "tli'c'^^* 
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ae impatience of agonizing doubt, It vras 
lethaps dlfpofed to arraign the jufticc of the 
JUpreme Being, for having given faculties 
:o inquire into that awful queftion, yet in- 
fuCBcient to refolvc it» 

In the midR of this folicilude, Chrif- 
tianity was announced, declaring the veil 
which covered that xnyftery to be re- 
moved, and, out of companion to the 
human face, the cehainty of a future (late 
to be revealed by God himfelf. The 
pleafing profpe^t was held out to all clafTes 
of men indifferently ; no diflinflion was 
made between the emperor and the flave ; 
happlnefs and mifery depertded on the firm- 
nefs 'of belief in the doctrines, and the 
prafticeof iheinjundions, of Chrift, the mo- 
rality of which, though confonant to, per- 
haps lurpafled in purity, the precepts of 
thofe wife and virtuous philofophers who 
had already inflrudled mankind. 

Notlefs flattering than the profpc£tof the 
immortality of the foul, was that of the re- 
E. furreftion 
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furre<3;ion of the bodyj hnd^thiStdoQjiue^ 
may I'lkewife have cbnfiderably aflifted the' 
tapid advancement of- Chriflianity'^. -It 
was better adapted to the capacities of the 
illiterate, than the abftrufe notions of the 
heathen plulofophers, and was acceptable 
to the feelings of all. . Such is our dread 
of diflblution, that even thofe who were not 
decidedly convinced of the certainty, were 
flattered with the idea, of a future ftate, 
where they were again to appear in the form 
they then enjoyed, and fee and converfe 
with thofe they loved, in the fliape they had 
already known them. . ' 

The greateft difficulty in the way of con" 
verfion, feeras to have been the myfiery by 


• Though the belief of the ’icfutrcCtion of the 
body was profeiTed by all the Jews, ejccpi tlic Saddu- 
cecs, it does not feem to have been entertained by 
any of the Greeks and Romans. — Many of the Jto'S, 
after their return from Chaldea, bcU«td in the 
MctempfychoGu ' ' 


which 
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Vvhlch'God liad conveyed his will to man, 
which' 'being'-'^ahove‘''hUman coniprelien- ■ 
fidn, could ''hot he explained, '■and was 
thi-refore'eithet to be rejcfted' or believed; 
but,* in rejedling this myflery, men muR 
alfo have rejeSed the authority on which 
their lexpeOation* of a future Rate was 
founded. 

Ill ■ : 1 

. The early Chriftlans fupportcd' their faith 
with great purity of manners;: which» with 
the examples of the -martyrs, muft have 
greatly- contributed to^obtain belief,' and 
to fupply the place of argument. , The 
mind is naturally difpofed to compaflion- 
atc thofc who fuffer; their words and a£tions 
have^ more- than ordinary weight.^ The 
martyrs fubmi tted to al l the torments which 
cruelty could , invcnt,^^wUh ^ papence and 
lehgnatlon; rejected every offer, of re- 
lief, when propofed to them on condition 
of thdr denying thdr faith in Chrift: they 
met death itfelf with indifference,, and in 
. : ' • . E 2 their 
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their kfi:- moments /heTved'the.fulleft-pcr- 
fiisfion, that they.wcre'only going to, quit a 
mortal and inconvenient .frame, .to. enjoy 
more perfect happinefs.. 

That the abovementioned caufes forward- 
ed the fuccefs of Chriflianity, may be ob- 
ferved from the little progrefs it has made 
in HindoRan. The Hindoos relpedl’th^r 
own religion, believe in a future liatei and 
perfecutlon is entirely contrary to their 
doGrines." Notwit^lladding the labour^ of 
miffionarles, therefore^ for upwards of two 
centuries, and the cliabljfbmenis of different 
Chriftian nations, who fupport and protect 
them, out of at leaft thirty millions of Hin- 
doos, that arc in the pofiefTions of the 
Englith and of the Princes who are de- 
pendant on them, there arc not, perhaps, 
above twelve thoufandChriflians, and thofe 
almoft entirely Cbandalabs^ or outcafts 

The 

• “ Tout Injien, qui cmbnJIc Jc CiiriAianifnic, eft 
'* abfolument bants! c!c ft tribu, cfl abandonne aux 
" infulto 
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' "The early Chriftiaiis' feem to -have been 
■without any fettled hierarchy; and without 
any 'cftahlilhed' forms' of religious worfhip. 
Dlfperfed in the different cities of' the Ro- 
man .empire, they formed thcmfelves into 
focieties, which were only connefled with 
each other by profefling the fame belief, and 
being expofed to equal danger. When the 
members of thefe focieties occafionally met 
together, any one fpoke who felt himfelf 
fo difpofed ; and the firll appearance of dif- 
tindlion or precedence we can find, was the 
chufing of preibyters or ciders, to whom 
was entrulied the care of alfenibllng the 
members at fit times; of watching over 
their , manners ; and of aflifting their dif- 
treffed. brethren from the voluntary con- 
tributions 'of the fociety. As the number 


« infulies de toatc .fa nation: v Auffi nc trouvent-on 
que la religion Chretienne ait fait dc grands 
progtesen cepais l3,_qiioiquVen.difent Ics miffion- 
“ naires Roraains.” t , .1 j • 

La Cnzt, feme ii. Hoyt, 1758, 

£3. of 
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of profelytcs 'increafed,. further and 'Wore 
permanent regulations ivvcre thought necef- 
fary ; and the next Iftep to higher 'prefer- 
ment. that is recorded, 'was the .ele^lion ' of 
certain perfons among the prefbyters;' to 
prefide at the afTemblies, to.colledi tbc)ire- 
fult of their, deliberationsv^and ,who,'(in:the 
interim , of I their meetings, had .the power 
of receiving and applying alms, 'and'Of cor-, 
refponding with the.focieties cftabIifbBd).in 
.jOtheriplaccs. /The.namc given to thefewas 
iJEpi/cop't, a,tcrnii\ve>find (equally applied to 
perfons in different trufis, and, which literally 
/ignified, aniinfpcClor or fuperintendant* 

, .Injfithc/ ptocefs 'of /time, . the funGions 
11 of.rcligiousiworfhip were entirely commit- 
it^ditoithofe infpeGors and-to theiri, inferior 


I • The title of Pope (J*ape,') was OTiginaHy' given 
indifcriminatcly toall Inihopaand patriarchs, and it wa» 
pnly^towards tlic,ciid of the iithcemury^hat Gregory 
the Vllth obtained, at a council held at Rofne, that 
this appcllaiion fhould he confined to that fee. In 
Greek church tlie andcni'mi'de comlnucs’to ’Ais day. 

’ ' ’afliAantsj 
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^ITiftants; and hence arofe the diflinflion of 
the ckrg)', from the /o/i/,-or-grcat bulk of 
the Chriftians. With the augmentation of 
the- number and quality of the, Chriftians, 
the-fituation of the clergy became naturally 
more important; frefti ceremonies were 
gradually introduced, to render the worOiip 
morefplendid. From the fuppofed examples 
in the. early ages of Chriftianity, and by 
forced interpretations of thefacred writings, 
a variety of pious duties was invented, 
of little real ufe perhaps to mankind, 
but calculated to obtain and preferve 
that dominion of the priefthood, by which 
it fo long kept every other order of men in 
a ftate of the raoft abjed fubjedion. — It 
. was the flavery of the mind. — Philofophy 
and the arts, which had already been con- 
fidcrably affeded by the influence of the 
new religion, were loft: under the inunda- 
tions of barbarians that overwhelmed the 
Roman empire. The fmall degree of un- 
couth learning which yet remained, being 
E 4 • entirely 
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men yperc carried on with fo much acri- 
mony and imprudence, that by means of 
the prefs, the whole arcana of the policy 
and abufes of the prieflhood were laid 
open to the inquiry and judgment of 
the laity. 

' In order to crufli the new opinions, 
which, in confequence of thefe difputcs, be- 
gan to appear and to Ipread themfeWes in 
many parts of Europe, the Roman pontiff 
had recourfe to violent and injudicious 
meafures. Anathemas and excommunica- 
tions were pronouriced againfl all who en- 
couraged or profefied them ; and the princes 
of Chriflendom were called upon to exert 
their power and authority to eradicate and 
deftroy them. But, as is generally the cafe 
when perfecutlon is employed to oppofc 
reafon, it decided thofe who were waver- 
ing, and made men more pofitive in 
their refinance. TIic proteflant dodlrincs 
fpread with uncommon rapidity, and ope- 
rated, wherever they gained ground, not 
only 
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pnly to effe£t ecclcfiaftlcali but Ukewfo ■ 
tbe ' moft important political, changes. 

, During th^.ftruggle that preceded them, 
‘Europe, for 'a long (pace of time, exhi- 
bited ‘ the mod extraordinary and melan- 
choly feene that is to be found in the 
hidory of mankind : a date of religious 
frenzy univerfallyprevailed. The fire ofper- 
fecution was lighted up from one extremity 
of Chridendom to the other ; and men faw 
their fellow-creatures and citizens com- 
mitted to the flames, not only without rc- 
. morfe, but iwith pleafure and exultation. 
All the bonds of fociai life were broken 5 
,and bigotry, and fanaticifmij were bufily 
employed to fmothcr.lbe feelings, of, nature, 
and the fentimenls of loyalty, of, gratitude, 
‘and of friendihip. Sovereigns ,dcfcended 
from the throne.tobe the blOody afiaffins of 
their peoplej^, or drove them to abandon 
b > 1 . . < I! their 

• Fifty thoufand inhabitants of the Low Counties 
arc fuppofed to have been put to death on account of 

their 
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entil’elyiLin’jpofTe/Iibnj'ofl 'the* ^rieftfeircon- 
fiderablylricoptributedi fto> o’co'fifirrmr’their 
ihflubrice ''over'' the >»rudefanl3<llmnftrU<3ed 
lait}V ‘and ' 'lo^^raimiainbafta ^extend i fup'ef- 
ftition, whith; froin tbe'eaHi^ft-'tim’es^'lh'e'y 
feem^ 'to'i'have' -foftcred '\VUh urivveafi^ 
.pains. Their ’afcendency being’ eflaBliffie’d 
without-' 'oppofitton or controli‘‘th'ey-''n‘6t 
only comroanddd 'in fplritual matters, but 
dire-Sled > in) \^orldly 'affairs ‘ vvitlt* imperious 
interference. "'’Intoxicated' with ’th6"fubmtni 
'fion tb^t^vas'feVefy'Writ^<^’‘fliewn io'th'fer^, 
'th'ey^Bft'in‘’'i6mmitlVd’*fuc'h'' wanton ‘a'n^ 
extraVagadi*' aft's' of| aiiiliority, that vve 
are freqUcHfly loft in amazement, l>etwyen 
the ' ibfol^nce* of ' thofe*'^wiio cbrnmandctlj 
and the "folly 'tfiofe ' who obeyed. 
But in ’‘the plenitude "bf’^'lheir power, 
and in the enjoyment of the immenfc 
wealth they had i>y various means at> 
quired, they necleflcd to obferve that ex- 

' M ; I ;( 1. • i>»i il«i» t u''» t 

tenor decorum With which their conduit 
,rni L'(' r' !/' j( r i"‘ ■ 

1 ^Po u ’ furnifhed 

* * examples 
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examples of very licentlousfiartdadifordtrly 
■manners.! iThefe did riotiefcape obferVationi 

tVifepeople.in'fomelconntricsj-'jiotwithdand- 

ing^u their, i infatuatioi^,- begannto hmur.mur ; 
:\vVile the.highertrjinhs pf-mci)U’''.ere aiready 
dlfpofetl torefitlance. Theinyention of print- 
ings about thctmlddleof the fifteenth century, 

brought • f oTih 'fcience from- lits jdarh' J ctreats 


Avithvn the^vaU8 of.monafteriep, from whence 
ip^had^^ Aed i.b)at. ^apd-; partial j Jight 

upQn^^the.uplv'erfaVfba^arifm .qfnlhe.- age. 


S|i^pe|-fiitiQn,^decUneds /m^proppnion r,to,4he 
progrefs^made^bjr^lettci^;^phjEn9 

were found to proceed from natural caufes; 

nj-iv.K j ^i»7.-'r*;j:T(iL n: liii. ' i*" 

and the minds of every clafepfj men, imbibed 
fome P^^tt^of^tha^^knowledge, ^which now 
hegan^lo diffpre^ilfelf^alljOver Europe. ; 


tp-sfr- • >, I . ■'/i 'I O -1 

to have been the con- 
fiant compamon of religion: — ^itwasalmofi, 
coeval with our faith. But early in the 
out with uncom- 
mfin violence; and ihe 'difputes oi' church- 


men 
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their ^ own, '' feel:: refuge iri' other, 
courttrlesV’ Confidence Vnd^fa'fety were no-- 
wiibre to'fie'foundy for' 'heuKer'' ra’n^ i/dr 
meiit, obft^atidna conferred, '"''^nbr 'con'r 
netSidns’ of ljlddcl,'*aifer3eS'’ any ^iecur/tyl^ 
The oftenfifile^caule'of tilefe enormities* was 
reliciom^whilV’t^ie real and true obiedts of 

ip . • ^ -K, ' -iOtotVl 

reheion were forgotten, ivlen, apparently 

deprived ,ox their reafon, ,in the wild courfc 

of their mjfiaken zeaL. never /lopped to 
„ vajoiljec,t'n molt >i.u' . u.' tu 

recoiled' that they were pdting in dif- 

’cry/ -.Ki ./Ml oijyfuin i®<// p/''M 

obedience to the laws of that God whom 
:}'y ,yynnoiij ' oiujo' 
they pretended to ferve, 

to thedodlrines they affeftedSo 'l^rofefs, 
which inculcate .charity, benevolence, com- 
paffionj^|and,-irttlulgencc for the^ errors apd 


j ir' " Wilt o i n.ti o; 

tlielr religious princijiiea, duringjAc^rcign of Charirt 
V. only. ' "ITie number fccms almoft incredible, 
but it is 'affirmed by fcTMrcotetnporiry'htftin3n&‘. 
Yet Charles wa* imlclcr and'lcfi biguUcd than'his'foa 
and fuccclTor Philip. ^n»c.manacTe in the nigbtof 
St. Bartholomew at Paris, and fimlUr frcnei of horror 
in diCdrcnt pitta of Europe, fljew to what length a 
blind zeal can carry an unenlightened people. 


But 
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But the cliarm; that formerly, rcnilcrcd 
the minds of men capable of receiving with 
reverence any dogma that was prefenbed to 
them, being broken, every one ^vho was 
fo inclined, commented upon and explain- 
ed the facred writings according to Ids own 
particular notions: and from among the 
Reformers arofe a variety of feds, as in- 
tolerant towards each other, as the church of 
Rome was towards thofe who had emanci- 
pated themfelves from its authority. The 
laity, who hitherto had beeij kept in pro- 
found ignorance, efpeclally on religious 
matters, eagerly read the books of con- 
troverfy, and felt their vanity confiderably 
flattered, in being at liberty to difeufs and 
give their opinions on fubjeds'whicdi but 
lately it would have been criminal "for them 
to have inquired into. They became ac- 
cuflomed to ftudy and inveftigation. The 
liberty that was given to the prefs in the 
countries where the Proteftant religion pre- 
vailedj and erpecially in thofe which en- 

joyed 
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joyed a''free'’governm'ent,’ enabled men’ of 
genius to examine' ‘things with freedom, 
and to exprefs themfelves without reftrainti 
Philofbphy and the • fcicnces, even in the 
midft of civil and religious revolutions, were 
making- conRderable prbgrefs ; -and 'thefci 
with the improvements in navigation, which 
led to the difcovery of other countries and 
other people,' tended to expand the mind^ 
and make men more liberal in their notions. 
The increafe of circulating wealth, produced 
by the cxtenfipn of commerce, and the gold 
and 'filver that -’were poured into Europe 
from America ; the • eafy i communication 
that was ';eftablilhed between different 
countries, . and the facility of exchanging 
their refpedliv’e produilions, produced ne\v 
and varied wants and plcafures. The 
ftudious, the* induftrious, and the difllpated 
part of mankind, found each fufficlent oc- 
cupation. The fwcets of focial life became 
more, numerous and refined; public tran- 
quillity was ncccflaryto the enjoyment of 
S them ; 
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them;, .and men grew avcrfe to fierce civil 
broils, and indiGerent about religious con- 
tefts. But as they unfortunately often pro- 
ceed from, one extreme to the other; as 
formerly it was the fafliion to feck fame by 
wild and extravagant, afts of devotion, fo 
of late years fome have imagined that 
they evince a fuperiority of genius, by af- 
feaing to have no religion. But without 
entering into the arguments either of feep- 
tics or divines, it will always afford com- 
fort to the humble believer, to reflefl, that 
the moft profound mctaphyficians, the betl; 
philofophers of this or any age, and thofe 
who have made the greateft progrefs in the 
fclences, were .not only c.xcmplary, in their 
• moral charafters,- but that their .writings 
tend, while they enlighten the mind, to 
increafe our' veneration for the 'Supreme' 
Being. The farther they proceeded in 
their difcoverles, the more they adored the 
Creator of the univerfe, and perceived the 

infuf- 
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irifufficiency of human wifdorn to find out 
or explain his ways. 

In fome more modern writers we find 
the power of fancy, and the force of ridi- 
cule, employed to deprive mankind of 
their greateft coniblation, and fociety of its 
beft fupport j — but to what other motive 
can this endeavour be afcribed, than to a 
licentious vanity courting a criminal dif- 
tinGion ? 

Many of the early Chriftians, even fome 
of the fathers of the church, previous to 
their convcrfion to Chriftianity, had adopt- 
ed the opinions of Plato, and other Greek: 
philofophers ; and hence, doubtlcfs, itarofe, 
that fome of the doflrines then profefTcd 
are evidently tinged with their notions. 

The belief of three ftates after this life, 
which is ftill enjoined by the church of 
Rome, 
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Uomc, fcems to have 'been taken ftom 
Plato ; but this, as well as other opinions, 
might probably be traced to a more diftant 
origin, ■ ‘‘ 

'The'doftrihe of theMetempfychbfis was 
openly avowed by fomc of the early fc^s 
who’ brought paffages from the'holy fenp- 
tufes'in'fupport' of ’’iheif extraordinary 

fi£tlbnsi' ' ' ' '-IT*' -■ - 

They likewife believed in.thc^cternjty of 
matter, not fuppdfwg that any thin^ could he 
formed- from nothing, 'Nam et quidam in- 
firmiores ' hoc ' prius credere 'dc ' materia 
potius' fub-ja’centi voiunl, ab illo univerfi- 
tate'riPdeduflamV'fecundum ‘philo^jphbVj'. ' ^ 

• Sec Letter from Pathcr Bouchet to M. Huct 
Bifhop , of,jA\Tan^c^^7^ttTcs edif.> &j curjeufes ' 
tome XU. p.^170. Edit, dc Patw, 1781. ^ 
f Tcitub de Refur, Cam. c.91. 

VoL. I. V 
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Moft of the Gnoftics imagined tha' 
the Divinity (Demiurgns) <\vho createt 
the world, 'was different, from, but fub* 
ordinate to, the Supreme Ruler of, 'th< 
univerfe^. 

Origcn, and others, believed in thade- 
ftruftion and fucceffion of worlds; ,anc 
that thefe revolutions had ever exifted anc 
would continue throughout eternity 

This opihion/'as well' as that of manj 
of the Greeks on* this fuhje£V,‘ Teems to b« 
derived from' the tlo^htnc of tranfmigfa- 
tion ; the foul that is fald to pervade' the 
globe, ■ being fuppofed to be infufed into 
that which may fuccccd It. — ^The Origeniffs 
thought that the fouls of mankind liad 
cxifted before the body, and, like the 
Hindoos, rejefted the idea of eternal pu- 
nilhmcnt. ' 


• /p. Eu. Pnep. Ef. xi. r8. 
f Orig. inrwem. &e. 

Laflantiu?, 
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■ ■ LaOantiu's, who 'was felefted to be the 
preceptor of the fon of Cohftantihe, and for 
his eloquence' was diftmguifhed by the ap- 
‘pellation of the Chrjflian Cicero^ likewife be- 
lieved in the pre-exiftence of the foul 

' The opinion of Us being an emanation 
of the Divinity, which is believed by the 
Hindoos, and was profeflcd by the Greeks, 
feems likewife to have been adopted by 
the Chviftians. Macrobius obferves, jivi- 
narum ortpnm manure de calo^ inter reft^ 
pbtkfopbanles indubitata conjlat ejje Jidei f. 
^Saint Juftin fays, the foul is incorruptible, 
.becaufe it emanates from God $ : and his 
difciple,Tatianus the AiTyrian, obferves, that 
•man having received a poriion of the Di- 
vinity is immortal as God is §. . 


• La£lant. Div. Inft. viL 5, 
f Macr. in Sotn. Scip. i. 9. 

% S. Juf. de Refur. 9. 

§ Tatlan. cent. Grec. N. jo. 

F a 


Many 
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, Many believed that the Deity had con- 
fined the care of the tljitjgs of this world to 
celeftial beings, defilncd to that purpofct 
Saint JufJin Martyr fays, in his Seconc} 
Apology, to the Senate of Rome, “ God 
“ who created the univer/e, having arranged 
“ the elements, and the fun, the moon^ and 
“ the ftars j having difpofed the fcafons, and 
“ their various produGipns ; having placed 
“ under man the things of the earth j com- 
“ mitted the hpman race, and all that is uni 
“ derheavep, to angels, whom . he has com- 
“ manded conftamly to watch over them *.'* 

Athenagoras, in an addrefs to the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, obferves, “ The 
“ Chriftians admit of a number of angels 
“ and Ipirits that God the creator difiribured 
over the ftars, the heavens, the world, and ' 
all that it contains 


• St. Juft. Apol. ii. n, 5. 
f Athen. Legal. Chr. n. 10^ 

< Some 




general iiEFLEttfONS. ' ^ 

Sonic even imagincdj that ihc fpa'ce 
tween ihc bedvcih atid the edrth,- was inlia-1 
tiled by teing^ that were enemies fd ihan^ 
Idnd, like the evil geAn of Grcdce, arid- tlie 
Beutas of Hindofen 

** All tte Keretics of the early ager,*’ 
fays Paitef Bouchet, “ being infatuated 
“ with Platonlfm, afenbed t'o angels, ivbat 
that philofopher faid of infcfiof deities 

Had we fufRcient data to go ripori iri 
examining the hiftory of the Hindoo re- 
ligion, we might probably follow the pure 
worfhip of an almighty, juft, and mer- 
ciful God, through all its ftages of cor- 
ruption, to its prefent complicated ftate. 
The following Sketches may perhaps enable 


* S. Hier. 

+ Lettres edif. & cur, tcm. m p. jgt. Ed. de 
Paris, 1781. 


^ 3 


the 
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the reader to form fome Judgment upon 
this fubjeft ; and whatever reafon we may 
have to confider the religion we profefs 
as a peculiar revelation of God, we ought 
to look upon the finccre . believers of an- 
other, with lefs feverity than men in ge- 
neral have done. To‘hate or delpife any 
people, becaufe they- do not profefs the 
fame faith with ourfelvcs j to judge them 
illiberally, ‘and arrogantly to condemn th^m, 
is, perhaps, 'in fa£t, to arraign the wifdoin 

* • • 1 ^' J I ^ 

and goodnefs.of the Almighty. ^ 



-SKETCH II. 

' Sources of. Information concerning 
Hindofan^ 

■JN tracing tlie progrefs of tKe arts and 
fclences, we have been accuftomed to 
confider Egypt as the country which gave 
them birth ; but an opinion has lately been 
entertained, that they were probably 
brought thither from Hindoftan. An 
analogy has been difcovercd between the 
religion of the Hindoos and Egyptians ; a 
fimilarity is found in fome of their cuf- 
loms ; and a certain acquaintance with the 
fame fcienccs feems to have been common 
to both. To wreft an honour from the 
Egyptians which they have fo long and fo 
peaceably enjoyed, to furmount the pre- 
judices that are in their favour, and to 
^4 


over- 
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Though it be alni&ft'hlired* centuries 
fincc Europeans 'firft* navigated to the Eaft 
Indies, it is but a 'very years ilrtcc 
fuch inquiries were let "^oh foot;' as could 
lead us ' to any fatisfaftdry infoVmatibh 
concerning a people w^b ‘ perhapV merit 
the attention of the curious, more than 
any other nation on the-’ globe. But, 
happily, the obfciirity in which they*^ were 
involved feems graiiial/y to be'di/Iipatibg'; 
and we may now flatter ourfclves that we 
are *m the way .to .obtain a knowledge of 
all that is to be learnt,' of their hiflor)'. 
How, .far .that, may i extend, is .yet.iUncer- 

bave,nlre.;idy 

tjgfofp^pny iptber^thajt^ji^ye, arc - ac* 

,,, 

‘^Vc arc mfdrmed'that ibdn 

aft er his appointment to the government 
pfpBcngal, conceived the idea of procuring 
\coi c of the laws and cttfloms of the Hiu- 
doos. 
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doos, vriiU an. intention to conciliate their 
aHeflions, by. paying a proper regard to 
their inditutions and prejudices. For this 
purpofe he invited from Benares, and otlicr 
parts of the countr)*. Brahmans learned in 
the Sanfkrit language; the mod authen- 
tic materials were collcdcd, and tranflalcd 
from the original text into tlic Perfian 
idiom. The Brahmans began the work in 
May 1/73, and hmlhcd U in February 
J775*' 


A foclety was feme years afterwards 
cdabliflicd at Calcutta, in order to make 
inquiries into the civil and natural hiflory, 
antiquities^ fcicnccs, and literature of Afia, 


whichj 'we arc tdid, has made conlidcrablc 
pVligrefs ; ' ' and' ‘that the jirefidcnt, ' ^Sir 
AVilUW’^Jon'e^^ aS-’wdl as Tome ’of its' othir 
members, arc now fufiicicmly 'acquaint'c'd 


with facility., . 

i. ijjj .j, 1/' yfiiJI’rjj'jfj;, 
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overturn an opinion that has been confirm- 
ed by the fanftion of fo many ages, feems 
a work fo replete with difficulty, that I 
think no one who ihall attempt it, flioulcl 
flatter himfclf with hopes of complete fuc- 
cefs. When opinions are once adopted, 
men fcldom go fairly in quefl of truth ; 
there is always a bias to thefe; they 
generally look for what may firengthen, 
and receive unwillingly what may combat 
them. 

In our early youth we imbibed, with claffic 
learning, a degree of veneration for the 
Egyptians, and hence a prediledllon in 
their favour that will probably remain 
with us during our lives. We thought we 
beheld '^h'c^ arts and feiences coming from 
E^^li-'^aiid^fprcadingWeiAfelves in iKofe' 
couhtrie’a,-^ to which we always look’ back 
with' h dfe’gree of 'enthufiafin ; it never en- 
tered ouf ifnagination to gd'beyond that,' 
and ' to * 'feek*' their' bri^ih''ih’a‘ more dihant 
climej but we gave’up'buf admiration to tiie 

dpii'tj* 5 people 
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people w viRom the Greets themfclves 
owed that inftruftion which rendered them 
fuperior to other nations. 

Prota Greek and Roman authors we 
learn but little of the Hindoos ; and the 
attention they excite in hiftory feems ra- 
ther to arife from their having been con- 
r^uered hy fome great hero, or mentioned 
by fome favourite writer, than from their 
own confcquence as a nation. We were 
indifferent about a people of whom wc 
had fcarceiy any knowledge. But the de- 
fire of conqued, and the thirll of gain, hav- 
ing brought us to a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with them, and the fpirit of 
inquiry being roufed, we go back with 
avidity to thofe pa^ges which^had left but 
a flight impreffiop^ and are furprifed^to,fcc 
the fame manner^^ and^cufloms, the fame 
reUgion and law^s, exifting, and now, in ufe, 
which we find.to^have prevailed at the re- 
motcfl period we can trace, 3,. 

Though 
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Of the local date of the counti'y, the belt 
account %vc yet have, is to be found in a' 
Map and Memoir^ publilhcd by Majoi' 
Rennel, who was fcveral years furveyor- 
gcncral of Bengal and the other provinces 
that are fubjeil to that government. Be-* 
fide the furveys and inquiries made by 
Major Rennel and other profcflional men,- 
our geographical knowledge has been 
greatly improved, in confequence of the 
embaffies fent from Calcutta to Thibet and 
Poonah, and the marches of our armies in 
the late war with the Mahrattas, acrofs the 
peninfula from the Ganges to Guzerat. 
Men of fcience having accompanied the 
embafTy to Poonah, and ferved in thofe 
armies, the preciie fituation of particular 
places, with their direflions and diftances 
from each other, were accurately alcer- 
tained. 

1 am indebted for much curious, as well 
as ufefnl, information to Lieutenant Colonel 
Polier, Mr. John Stuart, and Mr. George 
Fofter. 
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Fotler. Lieutenant' Colonel Polier refidctl 
near thirty years in Hindoflan, part of 
which he fpent at Dclhy, and its neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Stuart * and Mr. 

poller 


• Mt. Stuart went from Mafulipatam to Hydrobad, 
tbc capital of tbe ’ Nizam’s dominions, and from 
thence to Serlngapatam, the capital of Myfore, in 
which country he tcraalneJ fourteen months. He 
came from thence to Madras. In his fecond jouniey, 
he went from thence to Hydrobad, Aurengabad, Jj*na- 
gur, Delhy, through the Panjab, to within fixteen 
miles of Lahore. He returned to Delhv, and came 
by the way of Oude and Benares to Calcutta. After 
remaining fome time in Bengal and Bahar, he went 
byfea down the Perfun Gulf, and from Ghrey, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, croGcd thedefert in thewideft 
diagonal part to Aleppo, and, embarking at Scantb- 
loon, came to England. In 1783, he went to Mof- 
cov.', with the intention of going tlirough Tartary to 
India, but finding it dlOicult to procure a pafTport for 
proceeding from Aftracan, he came by ^thc %vay of 
Vienna to Italy, and went from tlicnce by fea to Con- 
ftantlnoplc. Going by Dbtbukkeer (or Mefopotamlj), 
Moful, and Kirkout, to Bagdat, lie went from thence 
intoPerfia. After flaying fomc 'months at Ifpahan, 
Shccras, fee. he came to Baflbrah, and from thcncc 

tirougii 
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Foflcr bav6 vifited more of the- intenof 
parts of 'India than anyfpthcr'Ehglifliman 
1 h?vc heard' of j and thofc gentlemen, by 
fpeaking fluently fome' of the Oriental 
languages, and bylivihg'in' hiibits'bf in- 
timacy with' 'tlie hativ'es, have been able 
to learn 'things unknown to us,''^nd to 
explain others which feeih' to have been 
mifapprehended f»'‘ ‘ 

But the honour is due to the French, of 
having firll brought out, from therecefles of 


through Annadoha (or Natolia) to Conftantinopic and 
Vienna. ' He has i:ncc then vifiled Swedifh Lapland, 
above a degree farther north tlian Torno, and is notV 
profccuting his travels through oUicr parts of Europe. 

* Mr. Fofter went from Madras by land to^ Cal- 
cutta, from thence to Benares, Agra, Dclhy, See. to 
Kalhimircjtvherchccontinuedfcvcral months, and going 
by Cabul through Pcifia, came by the Cafpian Sea to 
RulTia, and from tlience to England. 

j- Though much tnifeeUaneous information con- 
cerning the Hindoo^ may be found in difTcrent au- 
thors of our own and other nations, who have written 
on Hindohan, none iliat I am acquainted with, have 
made 
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the Hindoo temples, nnd .communicated to 
the world in a regular and feientihe manner, 
the^ahronomy of the Brahmans, of; which, 
til). then, we had but .vague and uncertain 
jiotions.-'.’It Le yjayage dans ks ^^ers 
dc^^VInde^ by Monfieur le Gentil % that 
firft enabled us to form a right conception 
of, it, .and to perceive thofe charafieriftic 
marhs which diftinguilh it from that of 


rnadefW'the objects of their immediate and impar- 
tial inquiry. Indeed, until now, the fources of in- 
formation have been uncertain and confined ^ but, at 
pretent, “as wc have got pofleflion of tlie \ey to 'know- 
ledge, 'the SanJJcrii hn^a^ty and of the comrtry 
•where its chief repofitory is fuppofcil to be, wc may 
expeft, from the ical and abilities of Sir "W. Jones, 
and .the other members of the fociety of Calcutta, jto 
have OUT curiofity gratified, upon better and mote au- 
thentic grounds. ' 

* daas Jes Mert dt rhuUy fait par Ordre 

<lu Roi, a Toccafion du PaJTage dc Venus fur Ic 
Difquc dll SolcU le 6 Juin 1761, et le 3 dumemc 
Moia 1769, par Monficur le Gentil, de I’Academtc 
lies Sclences- 

* ‘ -Other 

jK .. 
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other nations. Since then, it has been more 
fully illuftrated, in a moft ingenious and 
learned treatife, by Monfieur Bailly 

Whether the Egyptians received it from 
the Hindoos, may be a fubjeft of far- 
ther inquiry ; but if, after a careful ex- 
amination, we are obliged to allow the 
Hindoos to be the inventors of a fciencc 
that requires fo much ingenuity and ob-. 
fervation, we Ihall be inclined to fuppofe 
that they were llkewife the authors of that 
mythology which will be found to bear fo 
great a refemblancc to that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


• See ITrjiti de r^ljlnnomif Indunna et Oriental, 
par Jlonficur 133illf, <Ic I'Acadcmic rrancoife deg In- 
feriptions ct Belles Lcttrcg, dcs Sciences, &c. 
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Shicb of the Wflory of ITindoJlan, 


ancient Greeks feem in general to 
have believed that the natives of India 
tvcrc aborigines and that they never either 
emigrated themfelves, or received any, co- 
lony from (Irangcrs i'. 

Tlie learned Hindoos fay, that 
Hindollan extending from the river 

Indus 


* Dio6. ii. Strab. iv. 

^ HindcJlanj fo called by foreigners \ but I am in- 
formed that no fuch words as Hindx or Hindsjlan arc 
' to be found in Sanikrit^ wliich wc may fuppofc to be 
the original language of that countiys or at lead tlic 
■. oldeil now cxiding tlrerc. In Saulkrit it is called 
VoL. 1. G Bharala, 
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Indus’^ on the weft, to the Burumpooter f 
on the eaft, and from the mountains of 
. Thibet 


Marala, and — Bharat appca«, Ilkcwife, 

to be the name of an ancient imperial /amil/^ — 
llindoftan feems, evidently, to conic from the Pcf 
fians.— in I’erfian, fignifics tenntry, and Hind» 
may have been taken from a corruption of Sinde, die 
name of the river that ftpanted Bharsta from the 
Perfian dominions. (RenncI— Wilkins— Stoart, &c.) 
But to conform to the pnCtlcenow in ufe> 1 fliall con- 
tinue to caU'dic* country and its original 
iflJiabitams tlindiu. 

* Prom die city of Attack, in lat. 30. 5o. to Moul- 
tan. This river is called Attack, which in die San* 
flirit language is faiJ to fignify FerhldJtn^ as it was tlic 
boundary of IJinJoflan on dut fide, and unlawful for 
die Hindoos logo beyond it without pcimilDon. Be- 
low Moulcan it is called Soor, until it divides Itfclf 
into a number of dreams near Tatta j the principal 
one is called hleliran; but the riicr, when generally 
fpoken of, is called In the* Sxntkrit language Sin Jlioo, 
•and Tidgaily Sindc. By Europeans it Ius,‘ from the 
earlleil times, been called Indus. (I’llny C»jt, ** Indus 

ab incolis appcllatus,” fcc. Lib. vl.) 

f A filer cafl of the (Sjfifa, or Canges, the proper 
name of w Uch is Brlniha-pooter, or die fon of Brimlu. ■* 
Tl.err 
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Thibet on the north, to the' fea on the 
foulh ; acknowledged the dominion of one 
. ^ mighty 


Thcfe two rivers derive tlieir fources from the moun- 
tains of Thibet, from wlicnce they proceed in oppofite 
direftions, the Ganges to the well, and the IJurum- 
poQtcT to rite eaft. 'Fhe Ganges, after wandering 
througli different valleys, rufhes through an opening in 
the mountains at Hurdwar, and flows,* a fmootli na- 
vipble Iltcam, In a courfc of about 1350 ‘miles, 
through the plains of Htadoftan to the fca. In its way 
it receives eleven c.ipltal rhers, feme of them equal in 
magnitude to the Rhine. From its arrival on the plains 
at Hurdwar to the conflus; witjj the jumna, its bed U 
in moll pbces about a mile and a quarter Wide j from 
thence its course becomes more winding: about 600 
miles from the fca, its bed in the btoadcll part is tliree 
miles over, ,in the narroweft half a mile, the Ilrcam 
increafing and decreafing according to 'the feafons. 
In the fummer moiiths it is fordable .in fome places 
above die conflux wiA the Jumna, but the naviga- 
tion for fmall veffeis is never entirely interrupted: 

' below the conflux^ the depth is much more conflder- 
able, as riic additional ftreams add more to that, than 
to its breaddi. At die diflance of 500 miles from the 
fca, the channel is^ 30 feet deep when the rivcf is at 
the lowed : but the fudden and great expanflon of the 
G 2 flteam, 
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migiuy fove?eign^: "but that ' in ’’this im- 
menfe empire ‘there were fcvcral here- 
cHtary 


ftream, rfq>Tl\mg it of fufGcIcnt force to f\vcep a\ra7 
tfjc fand and mud that i$ thrown acroft it hj’ tl>c 
ftrong foutherly winds, the priiTcipal Branch cannot 
Be entered by large vcfTcls. About aao mHes front 
the fea in a (Iratt dirceiion, But 300 In folloniflg the 
vjndings of the river, the Bnnche* called the rivers 
CafTembarar^and Jellinjhy unite, and form the river 
Hughly, on which U the port of Calcutta. TIic na* 
vigatioti of fliipt in this ritcr »s alway* dangerous, at 
the fjnd-bants frequently fliift, and fomc pmjeft fu 
far into the fca, tim the clianneli heiwccn them can- 
rot be cafdy traced. The medium rate of motion of 
iSe Canges is about ihrrc miles, and during ihenim, 
and while the waters Cow into it from the inundated 
lands, frum fisc to lit mllca an hour. In pmeral, 
there ij on one fide of the ihcr an alniofl pcrpendici.- 
lar haul, more orlcfrcJoaie*! above the flream accorJ- 
3 r»j* to the ijusntitjr of water: near the brnt the wr- 
ier it nriurally dcepel? | on ihe opp^'Tie Tde, jj jhr 
W»l Cepo praJurlJy, iJ,c water is Ihrllos*, ocn at f~re.e 
»Urtjnce fto-n the mtrginj hut this Is rhe rati-rJ 
ciTttl of tliC winding* of prvJT then, i?>f funf;)! 1^- 
ir.j £l(i.tige{i « iJ.e ettcfnil 1*..'; < f iJ.c cvisr- 

Its 
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dltary Vmgs, who .paid Mm a certain 
tribute, though in the internal govern- 
ment 


In places wbcTC the ftream is remarkably rapid, and 
the foil loofe, fuch trafts of land arc fometimes fwept 
av’ay as vrould aftodith thofc who have not been ac- 
cutlomed to fee the incrcafe and force of fonie rivers, 
during and impaediately after the periodical rains in the 
tropical regions. The cfic£ls of the ftream at thofc 
curves fometimes produce a gradual change in the 
couifc of rivers, and in proportion as they encroach 
on one fide, they quit the other. Hence there arc 
inftanccs inHmdoftan, of towns, faid by ancient au- 
thors to be fituated on the banks of ri\ers, that arc 
now at a confiderable diftance from them. Tlie Hin- 
doos, in their fabulous account of the Ganges, fay, 
tint it flov. s from the foot of Yiftinou, the prcfetv’tng 
deity, and in entering Himloftan, paiTes throagh a rock, 
rcfcmbling the head of their facred animal, the cow. 
The Biitifh nation, with its tributaries, enjoy the 
whole of its navigable coutfe. 

The Burumpootcr, taking almoft an oppofitc dl- 
leciion, runs through 'riubct, where it is called 
Sampoo, or Zianclu, which b faid to bear the fame 
interpretation with the Ganga or Ganges, th river. 
It walhcs tlie border of the territory of Lafia,' and ap- 
G 3 proaching 
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ment of/ their. cotintries’they wereJndfiT 
pendent*, * ' , j'u.*--; . i'* > > ',1 i 

One of the ancient ^ dynaflies of ^ their 
emperors is called the Sdurage-buns,'orthc 
dynafty of ‘the children of the tiin ; the 

p I i , nif . it 


proa^jHg t(} Tvahin alioal 200 wiles of Yunan/ ihs 
wefternmoft province of Cliiiia', turnsTudifcnly bacti 
and jjninniii^ ' through AlTamj enters Bengal 'on''dic 
Dutipg accourfe of ^00 wiles through Bcftgsh 
,Uf<f much refembles^c^Gaagcs, that a defcriptlon of 
one 'may fen'c for ioth, cxcepthig that, for the JaH 
Vo‘'inifcs 6 ’(^fore iheir junflion, {t’forirts a ftreani Iroat 
four lo'^five/lnnesVidc. -The craters of thofe great 
rivers ibifngijblned, form-agutph of confidcraWe ca- 
tent , i nterfperfe d with »%ndf*J[bn« of them focral 
leagues in circumference, • Major RrxNEL* 

* Diodorus Siculus f»j'S India in tjuatuor latera 
dlftinita efts quod ad orientem, quwire s<I nteridjem 
^crgit> magnum marc circumdat. QuodarQos fpcflaf, 
llsmodus mon» ab ca Scythia, quam habitant hi qui 
.ifpcJbnfur Saox, diriditt quartatn, quod cfl ad pc» 
culentcm flmius Indus termtnjt, omnium fere, 

Kilum, maximus. Magnitudincm Inrirr aborientead 
nccafum, feribunt (ladlorum vlginti cclu miMIun diio- 
rum e: trlgiiua. J.il’, JI. x. 


Other 
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raent of their -countries they tvcrc indcr 
pendent • 

One of the ancient dynamics of tlicir 
emperors is called the Sourage-buns, or the 
dynafly of the children of the fun; the 


proathing lo wltlitn about 2co tulles of Yunan, t!:c 
wefternmon. prorlnci of Cliiiu, turnt fuJilcnly bacl, 
ami ironring tlirough AtTam, enter* Bengal on die 
K«F> During a courfc of v)oo oiiles through Uengah 
it fo mucb rcfemble* the Ganges, .that a dcfcrirdon of 
one may fcr>c for both, eacepting ibat, for the Isft 
' <»o mllrt before tlitir junilion, It’fnrmt a ftream from 
four to /rre ’/nJIfj mWc. The trareri of thofe great 
rhers being .jnlneib form agulphuf conftilerable ex- 
tent , Intcrfperfcil viiJi if5ir.*t»,^fome of ihrm fcrcVal 
league* in circuTTifcrtncc. • Mijcr Ki ‘;\rL. 

• DieJc-mi Sie:«!ni f«f*, ” India in rjuatuor U'rra 
ilidlrcla eJlt cj«c.{ a-l orientetn, qwrtlrc s.{ mertdrtnt 
vc'fi’, nagnum nurc cucumJjt, Qno«l artlnt fpefl-it, 
Htit oi!u» n'ot*, ab ca Setthia, r]\um habit in! h? qui 
aypc'L-txir MiiTx, «h*ii!itv «;*:an«TO, ijutvl eft s,t re. 
n'er'rm P o»«» In.lut Icrrmnat, orTnutun fete, jv:! 
rriilnuu Ir-diT ab» fle'itr zl 

f,-ribt.''t fl»Jt rtm r .b.‘ 


r-ihcr 
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oilier tlic Cliantler-buns, or that of; the 
children of the moon 

After tlxefe we hear of the houfe of 
Bharat: and the wars between two of its 
branches, the Kooroos and the Pandoos, 
arc the fubjedt of a celebrated epic poem, 
called the Mahabharat 'I*, faid to have been 
written hy Kriflma Dwypayen Vciiis, a 
learned Brahman, above 4000 years ago. 
A famous battle, fought on the plains of 
Delhy, at the beginning of the Kaly-Youg, 
or prefent age, 3102 years before Chrift, 
gave, to Arjoon, one of the five fqns of 
Pandoo, and favonrite of the god Vifhnon, 
the empire of Bharatvirlh, or Hindoflan. 


•The .names, howe\-cr, in SanOirit, according to 
Mr. "Wilkins, arc properly, and Omudra- 

vangt } or, /te race fte Sun, and /te race tj the 
^toen. ' > , 

+ The Bhag-vat Gceta, •which is an eplfodc of this 
poem, has been tranflated from the Sanlkrlt 1 inguagc 
into EngHfit by Mr. Charles Wilkins. It contains 
dialogues between Arjoon and Kirfhna, wlm is fup- 
pofed to have been the god Vifimou in one of his in- 
farnaiions. 


About 
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‘ About 1 600 -years before Chrifti a, war 
with the Perfians * is recorded ; and about 
900 years after that war f, another is men- 
tioned, during which' the'Hindo'o emperor 
is faid to have been carried prifoner into 
Perfia, "and ^his fon, who fucccedeti hi’m/'to 
have become tributary’to the kirigs'^of thit 
country. The tribute 'baving been 'with- 
held by the fecond 'Ph’o'or,' or PbrUV/'is 
alTigned as the caufe^bf'Hhc mvafiorf*' df 
India by Alexander^!' Some' ' Hin(i66 
writers mention the victory -obtained -hy 
him over Phoor, aiidSifayuhat. he quitted 
{ j ft"'? ; ■ • 


• No mcnitOTi Ts matic of tin's M\jr by any 'ancient 
Ettropcatrith'^oria.'i. ' ' ) 

•{• The firfl Darius, according to Herodotus invndcd 
padia about 504 years before Clirift, vhicli it probably 
the v,.’.r here ineat'.t. The error inthe date, laluch is 
about ijjrt years, may base anfinin copying or tranlla- 
ling fr«jm the Ulndoomanulciipt, .1 . , i 

4 i’iiny fiys; *' Coffigunjur a hbcfO- patre ad 
«• Alcxandnim m.ig/iu/n, rege* eoni/n o.iY nnivs qiiin- 
“ ijHC m'lllij, ccctn adjic<u:it ctmenfes tti-s.” itb V'l. 
xvli. , 


IPmdofian 
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Hmdoftan bn account of a muiiny in bis 
army*"* . 

After the return of Alexander, it ap- 
pears , that ,,feveral revolutions happened 
among the dlScrcnt branches of the reign- 
ing family ;i and that many of the tri- 
hutar)’ princes, taking advantage of thefc 
convullions, rendered thcmfelves indepen- 
dent. The country thereby lay open to 
eafy cont^ueft} thofe princes were un- 


* This cotrefponds with the accounts given of the 
mutiny on the Banks of the llyphafis, or modern 
Beyah. Major Rennet fuppofes, that Alexander 
creflcd his twelve altars at rirofepour, near the junc- 
tion of the Bcyab, or Hyphafis, with the Scticgc, or 
ancient Hefudrus. 

It may he. mentioned hereby the way, that Greek 
coins, medals, and engravings, arc fomctimcs found in 
India. I have feen two cameos of exquifite worl.man- 
ftiip; and fawa beautiful inedal of Alexander, about 
the Gzc of a half crown piece, which was given to the 
Nabob' of Arcot. It Hiouldbc remembered that Alex- 
ander had his own coin (Iruck.in his army by Greek 
workmen that he carried wifl» liim for tliat purpofe. 

VoL. I. G 5 willing 
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willing to appeal to a fovereign for pro- 
tedion, whofe yoke they had lhaken bffj 
arid invaders, inflead of meeting a united 
people, and having' to' contend with the 
force of the whole empire, feeiri only to 
have heenfeparately oppofed by thofe whofe 
territories they attacked. 

The Greeks, who remained in poffeiTion 
of fome of the nortlicrn provinces, were fuc- 
cefsfully attacked by a Hindoo prince named 
by them Sandrocortus Seleucus, then 
mafterof the, country between the Indus and 
Euphrates, madc alreaty with him 303 years 
before Chrift j but whether he upon that occa- 
fion retained, or ceded, the provinces con- 
quered by Alexander, is extremely doubtful. 

About 150 years after this treaty, it ap- 
pears that fome of the' lame provinces which 
had been fubdued by the Greeks^ were 
conquered by the Badlrians, whofe empire 


^ FtatsTcii. JolTm. lUi. xr. cap. nj. 

6 


was 
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W.TS foTjTiEd aboviX a50,»ycats before Chrift, 
by Tbeoilotus^ ■whea governor oC-Baftriana, 
under, Antlocluis.^ T^eos. ,Theodotus 
was forced yield his conquclls in India 
to Mhhridates Arfacesking^oF the Parthians, 
who. confiderably' extended them; and the 
Parthians iverc in their turn expelled by a 
Tartar nation, called by Ptolemy and others 


Indian Scythianst who arc fald to have 

'.III j\' ' j I "IT rrr* • 

fpread.themfelycsonbothfidcs of the Indus, 

r.- . . 


Thefe 'eonqueds, I'liiw'cvcr, may be fald 
lb 'have' exfenticd liltlt fahher than the bor- 
'^derln'g' jirovini'cL^* 'bui^ihc’ili^^arion'fi of the 
^bgvil Tartirs'ovcrtlil^nedHhe ^diridbo em- 
pire, an^d,''Veridc^ tlic calamiiieS'that ‘Im- 
medvalely ^'afiet^d 'conqueft,'' fixcd'^KTuc- 
‘^?d)nggcneY:n^nsala(lmg iralnof^ifcrics. 
(l?hpybTpugli^^lQagj^jjj^ Hiem-the.rpirit of 

, haughty^ ^per^^idpn ; f hey ^ exat^ed , the 

ji^and^they 

..Strabo.— Juftin.^Ex^^rpta yalcfiana. 
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came to conquer^ and to remain. The 
fticcefs of the'firft invaders invited'many to 
follow them; but wc may'confider the ex-‘ 
pedition of Tamerlane as thaf which .com- 
pleted the' ruin of the Hindoo ■governmerik' 
Having, inthe'year 1398^ fent his fonMirza 
Hr Mahomed before him, he entered India’ 
himfelfj relieved 'Mirza^' who had taltcn, 
but was afterwards fhut'iip in Moullan ; de- 
feated the ann/es'of f?te MthoJnedjfi '/.‘mg' 
of Dclhy,’ and’madc himielf mafter of his 
capital. 'Wherever he appeared lie was 
viflorlous*, ' neither RIuflTuIman nor Hindoo 
could refift his fortune; nor could any one 
who oppoftd Ium,'espcdlliis mercy: Mark- 
ing the m'.irch of his army with blood, 
from the hanks of the 'Attack to the caftern 
fide of the'Gangcs, and from thence back 
by a dlfiercnt route, he returned to Samar- 
cand. * 

•The difappcarancc of tliis angry meteor 
was followed by .1* long fccnc of warfare 
among the Mahametiaa invaders them- 
fclvcs ; 
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ilves; and the firft ,of the .defeendants of 
■‘amerlanc ^vho may be faid,to have firm* 
eftabliOied himfclf on the throne ,of 
Delhy, was Aebar. He fuccccdcd his father 
Homaon in 1556, and died in 1605, after 
a fuccefsful reign of about fifty years. He 
confiderably extended the dominion of the 
Mahomedans, and was the firfl: of their 
princes who regularly; divided the empire 
iTiXOiSouhatJarks^ ,or .viceroyflilps, fojne of 
which were equal in extent to the Jargefl: 
European kingdoms.. Oyer each of thefc 
he appointed a foubadar, or viceroy. The 
foubadaries were again divided into , pro- 
vinces, governed by naibs, orinabqbs, who, 
though ^fubjeCt to the Ibubadar, had the 
privilege of immediately correfpquding with 
the emperor’s miniderj the decifion of civil 
caufes belonged to the Cadi j the Teyenues 
and expences were fuperlntcnded by a 
perfon appointed from the court ; and the 
government of the principal forts v/as 
confided to officers who were independent 
of the viceroy. 
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During his long reign, Acbar caufed in- 
quiries to be made,’' to alcertain the popula- 
tion”’the natural produdlions, the manii- 
fadlures, '^^c.’‘bf'the tlifie'feh't province'll 
the refiilt of ^^hich, with various feguJatibhs 
arifingtherefrom,'were formed ihtb'a book 
called 'iht }Ajin'"jicharee, 'or iKftituUs 'of 
Acbar, which ‘ftill exifts in' the '‘Peffiah 
language. He efa'deavoure'd to fcorrcdl: 
the ferociiy''bT hif'cauritrymen;’was'in- 
du!gcht''.to the religion' and cuftoms of the 
Hindoos j and, 'wifliing^td revive tlie learn- 
ing of the Brahmans, which had been per- 
fecuied as 'profane by' th'e jghor.-iht 'MufTtis, 
he' ordered the^celchrated obfervatory ^at 
Benares to lie 'repaired,* invi'teti 'the‘Brah- 
mans'fo return' to their ftudicsl''mid afliired 

if ' I , > r I ^ 1 i ' 1 r ^ ’ j 

them, of hisprotc£klon.‘ - • 

' 1 .(11 . ,■ lud ' ' • 

• Doftor Roienfon fays, this obferratory tvas built 
by Acbar j whereas I hare always undcrftooJ Uut it was 
only repaired by his orders} and lienee, probably, it nray 
arife, that the ancient Hindoo architcflure is mised 
with'tiie pointed Saracen or Gothic arch, m hich Is now 
to be perceived in the building. 

■'13 The 
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The dominion of Aebar does not'.fccm 
to have extended foulh'beyond the iift de- 
gree of latitude, j From thence, fouthv/ard, 
n great part of the country was ftill fubjciSt 
to a very powerful Hindoo prince, to whom 
many great Rajahs * paid, tribute. The 
laft of thefe Princes dying without ilTue, 
mod of his territories fubmiued to ufurp- 
ers5 and two Mahomedans, who had ferved 
as generals in his army, found means to 
ellabUCh themfelves independent fovcrcigns 
of Golcoiidah and Viziapour, 

I 

Aurcngzehe, fon of Shaw Gehan,.thc 
grandfon of Aebar, completed , the conquefl 
of many^countries that his predccefibrs^ha,d 
in vain {attempted^ to fubdue, j.^Vhile in 
the Dechan, he ordered the, city of • Auren- 
gabad to be built, to commemorate Ins 


• Princes, ‘ or' NoMcs, very rauch Tcrcmbling the' 
great Nobility of Enfopc under UieTeudal govcmmcnts. 
^a/oA'U' derivcd'TiHm a 'S'ahikrit word, (ignifylng 

fplthdir. ’ 

victories. 
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• vi£iories'f. His dominions, according.tc 
Major Rennel, reached from the iothtoth( 
;35th degree of north latitude, and were ir 
fome parts, of nearly an equal extent ir 
breadth. His revenue is calculated to have 
been about thirty-five millions of pounds 
fterling :-^an aftoniftiing fum, efpecially in a 
country where the produdions of the earth 
that are neceffary for the fupport of man, 
are fcarcely above a third of the price that 
the neceflaries of life bear in England f. 

Aurengzebe died in 1707, after a reign 
of forty-nine years; and though, to attain 
the throne, he confined his father to bis 
feraglio, caufed his brothers to be put to 


• His firll wife »5 burled there, to whore memory he 
crefled a mofquc, and a magnifieem tomb. 

Befuie the difference In'the price of food, it muft 
be confidered that the native of Hindoflan has no 
farther occafion for fuel, than what may be ncccnary to 
prepare his temperate meal j nor for clotliing, to guard 
him againft the Inclemencies that are unknown in thofe 
trvdd regions. 


death, • 
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death, and was guUty of many other enor- 
mities; yet, being once cftabliflicd on it, 
and feeing no competitors, lie paid fucli clofe 
attention to the affairs of government and to 
the impartial adminiftration of jufticc, was 
fo judicious in his political conduct, and fo 
fuccefsfulin his wars, “ that hedeferves to 
** be ranted with the ableft .princes who 
“ ever reigned in any age or country.’* 

It- was the policy of the court ofDelhy 
frequently to change the viceroys. A hif- 
torian relates, that‘one of them left the 
city, fitting with hi^ back towards the head 
of the elephant; and on being. afkcd the 
reafon, replied, '‘That itwastolook out for 
“ his fucceffer.” The vaft diftance of fomc 
of the provinces from the throne, fuggefied 
the propriety of this meafurc, as well as of 
the regulations -we 'have mentioned. But, 
with all the policy that human forefight 
might devife, fuch extenfive ' dominions 
could only be governed and prcrcr\*cd, under 
wife and- vigorous rulers; and fuch, when 
VOL. 1. II yyQ 



msTony-'Dp hindo^t^n: 

tve c&flridcr.the 'ordinaly, courfe of 
andMlie tjfudl educdtioti of'iprinces, fcdbld 
not'.be I'expcdlcfd in'rany Johg.'’fncin“flro’nl 
Auren^Zebe ma a'phenonienoh'that'irarely 
tfppcai'a - in' the ''Iphere'^of Toydlty h!s ibiiid 
Vvas forifted'during-his'l6ng ftruggJe for tl^fe 
'cmpite* while he was"obli^ecl'to cbmnta'nd 
liiS’paffiorts^ a'n'd'ftady tlie'wk'ysand'cha- 
ra’Ciers bf mankind, Hisfc^trdlWastdb 
ponderous - to. lic'^Hvielddd Iby tKe'^fedble 
■** hands-'df ^Kia 7fu6ccflbT^'j”-and,'i''^'in‘JleIs 
thtfnlixty*yefirsfn5ni‘his'deatb,'his\v6ndef- 
ful empire was •fcducad^ilmt'ft tonoibfing,” 
T'.’lmini ailj acv/ rtq *)’' 

^ ^ N) 2 ain,a^^inluc,^j/iccr^yj^of ihe Deckan, 
whp, ^vvjthcjutrOjjcn rebellion,, bad inrcality 
Tendered bjjpfelfjndepcndcnr, to avert the 

florm vvich svliicb be was threatened from 

juI hi i^i’i } o<* '.I ' 

the minifters of Mahomed Shaw, is fuppofed 

f r.nol »m.ji lu"' ' ’ <• ■ 

to have fuggeftedj to ^rfwflj^KpuU JCawn, 
who was then, at Candahar, his celebrated 

'■■j t.C UJ . Iiu 'J.J VJUU J ...1 ‘j • ‘ 

invafion of Htndoflan. . „ j, 

‘ ‘ 7i&j?«£7/p'aftdf'a fingle hatilc/critefcd the 
city of Dclhy', and thfcl^nquiihcd 'dinperor 
1 ‘ laid 
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aid ' rhis I regalia at ' Ws I feet, .'i Having' col- 
c6ted immenfe wealth,' and 'rcfervcd to 
tiimfelf’ all 'llie' countries belonging -to the 
Mogul empire that, were, on the other fidc 
of, the Indus, ‘ihe'relnftated Mahomed Shaw 
on the throne with much fokmnityj and 
returned . with .hisl.ormy into Perfia. -,dt‘is 
faid that, before hU departure, he informed 
the emperor,, ryho the perfons were, who 
had (betrayed him, , and' gave him' much 
wholcfome.advice.'i But the fabric was 
now, fliakcn to its foundation, the treafury 
was .empty, the troops were mutinous, 
the prince was weak, the minifiers were 


unfaithful,' 'and the' Viceroys of the dillant 
pfovincei^.'thougli they affcaed fubmiffion, 
nO longer refp'cacil ' cbbmahds which they 
kdew' c'oiild 'rib't 'be' chfdrceo, and ' in *tlie 
eiid 'tendered ‘tlicir'?tafions*,'’tha^'iormcriy 
iver^bf 'ihdrt’dufa'iibnV llcVeditary in'their 
‘famiilesl'' A'll 'that'n'ow belohgs^to^Shaw 
Allum, ' the prefent'"riominal empeforj' is 
aail a fmaWdidria round 
i‘l> ,''j;!‘?‘'f>jifYcn,-depTjved..,pf, figlit (by, the 
bn ' H a barbarous 
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barbarous hand of a rebel, hCj ^remains 
an empty ftadpw. of royalty, an inllance 
of the iuftabiliry of human greatnels, ,and 
of the precarious Rate of defpotic govern- 
ments.^ Under thefe, .while the liberty and 
lifeof.the fubje£t are conftantly.expofed to 
danger^ the crown totters on the head of 
the monarch: he who is the moft abfolute, 
is frequently the leaft fecurej and the annals 
of Turkey, of Perfia, and of the Maho- 
medan conquerors of Hindoflan, teem 
with tragic Rories of dethroned and mur- 
dered princes. 

Throughout Hindoftan there are many 
rajahs to be found, who ftill enjoy the terri- 
tories of their anceftors. Some, happily, 
never were fubdued, and owe their inde- 
pendence to the natural fituation of their 
pofleffions, which renders invafion diihcult. 
Others were permitted, from policy or ne- 
ceflity, to retain them, on condition of pay- 
ing a ftipulated tribute. 


The 
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■^‘‘'The Hindoos are^the only cultivators of 
tiic’land, and iKe only mariufaflurers. * TlVc 
l^^alibmedans"' came into^India’ \vcre 
fbttiiersi or fdllbwerVor'a camp, and even 
nbvr^are' never Co'hc found employed in the 

labours ’of hufljandfy or the loom, 

lii/.-rl "li n > cViJ'U I ' 



'-.uli-'iiii- f!l» . li Doibor' 

^tj3rnw}.>/v > ’• ij ,/^(i/-/,f ^ ^ui‘.v.‘{'.(l(> 

fKiffV.'CH^ ..jlj U . Llj.l^J • 

' J-i, jiJ) ■<. htii, ,}i’\!fii'} ,■>. 

'•'SI'k‘e’t‘'c“h ■'n’-;'- - ■ » 

•o:iL ij. •( . I ,0‘iu/C uu ' 

GoDenimeM/.'^ PtibU'c\BttiIdh^s.-i\ForiSf and 
« ■ 'Pia^es 'tif'tbe Rejidenu of Rajah, ^ 

IjP . u;n '• iM . I ^ j 

• 'go^errimcnt’thfitigliout'Hindo/lin 

^ f(fVfft5Hb''have^bi^lvhncie{itIy,' as'il^is' 
at’'^referif,^ft{l3al^ fif*’%v‘e ^may'judge 
Btfrd^ihd' a^iJaVenrty'Oiaf^py’Jftate'iofj ihofe 
cou^tn^^'^ivh'ere'tlie'defifUOivc'hand of tlic 
clillqVeVt'i^liad 'ndt'y^t'been felt,* and from 
fl:'d‘’iiWio'l^Ie'aMachrrient the Hln-" 

doos 'heaf'^o^heif native 'pnfices, 'we mtlft 
cbncllldej'i'that, utidei: thiin,fthey'\vere go- 
verned ''on priiiclplcs''Of the moftjiiffcand 
btjnex'oJerit poltcy.i 'In thofe countries 'tJic 
-'iahdS-Jivcre-’ liighlyfcuUivated j^ihe .towns 
^ and their manufaGures flouriflied the 
;r'^ villages were coropofed, of neat and com- 
•-' • . f / jnodioiis 
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modious habitations, filled with dieerful 
inhabitants j and wherever the eye turned, 
it beheld marks of the protc£lion of the 
government, and of the eafe and induflry 
of the people. ■ Such was Tanjore, and 
fome other provinces, not many years ago. 

Under the ancient ^Hindoo government, 
there were feverai kings ox great Rajabs 
who were tributary to the emperor 5 and 
other inferior Rajahs^ or nobles, who paid 
tribute to their .refpeftive fuperiors, and 
who, when fummoned to the field, were 
obliged to attend them, wi^h a ,certaia 
number ofimen in, arms, in, proportion to 
the value of ihcir pofieflions. .Eefidesthe 
efiaics.of Rajahs, there >vere other here- 
ditary lands belonging to perfons of .lefs 
note, and > fome that were appropriated to 
charitable'and religious purpofes. We like- 
wife find, that in many parts of Hindoftan, 
certain lands, or commons, were attached 


* Maha^Rajah. 
H 4 ■ 
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to-thc difTcrcnt villages, iwliich \vcre xulti- 
Votciljby.'thc jo’mtf labours of > tlieirinba- 
bltanl^ i The care of thefe lands was com*’ 
mitted toithc elders* of thcrvillagc, jand 
ihcir prQducc*applicd,to maintain thc'poor, 
to defray the cxpcncc of fcftivals, .andtto 
pay dancers and players, who might oc- 
cafiohally be employed for llic amufem’ent 

•L'l, Jhl'.',, ' .'0 > vU / ) j - 

of the villagers. 

r .1' •'/ /’■' )i! . -I .’I >• »n tH . I , . / 

h.Tlib RyufSt'Or ‘pcAranlF^-'wcre allowed a 
ccfcarfl'<^orttdn-of the h^lnrcfl; 'hj-tthfedord 
or 'proprietor cTihe JanU, rwith-'Tvhiih they 
jiiaintsiucd jthcir-familifeF, "’provided land 
kept ihciri cattle, arid tverdtrurnilhed with 
feed for .the fuccecdingifcafon'. ^.Tlie por- 
tion* given -to lhe';peafani feems to ’have 
varied, and to have been chiefly determined 
bythe fertifityorbarrennefs of thfe foil, the 
eafe or difficulty of cultivation, or the abun- 
dance_or failure of the harveft. — 

^ in countries that'arcjplcntifuHy ffipplied 
ivitii' water, the hbourof the hulbandmaa 

is 
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13 muclii 'and jhis^'crops’jarc 

gentrallylvety abundant^i but onvthe'coafl 
of 'Coromandel, )'\%berc the foil' is for 'the 
moft. paitlfandy, and •water fcarcci greater 
exertion isj required,l» which is soften ibut 
fcantily repaid-' ■' vj '3 j'/J* vntoh '>* 

I d ./'»!,• > 'J.f 

In fuch countries as have not .the ao- 
) >j 1 i) '< 1 ^ ^ 'j( /111 no f 3 
vantaee of beine watered b-y confiderable 

^ ^ a-'jg/.iii/ jtiJ 1C* 

tlvers j or in fuch parts where the water 
cannot ibe conveyedifrqmdhem^S} tli^Tid- 
jacent fields j' tanU were<tnadejiwhicb,ibc- 
ingj filled daring the ’periodical Tains, 'fur- 
nhhed water for theiice-fields, andfonthe 
cattle! in itheidry.' feifon. iSomc of thefe 
are of great cxtent?iaad> Werehmadelihy 
inclofing deep and low> fiiuations with^a 
ftrong mound of earth*, d Others Afdefs 
nfagnnude, for'themfc of temples,' towns’, 
or gardens, are ofiiai c^adringulanfofm, 

^ ' nt .. wW, 

• On the bnnh of the great tanks, are generally 
found i CLultry ind a Tcmplk ^ ‘ ‘ ^ * 

1 -> > -..u, !, 
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lincd'-'ivIlh*''flone,' 'de(cehding ’ in^^regjlar 
nips from the' margin to the bottom^.' 

. ’^onjy r.'i ^if 7 ri ,/h.i y;’ . i- r n ‘n 

^ ’In'l^thc' tovvns/ as’i’C’ctl 'as iri mofl ’of (he 
villages^ 'ixo’Cb'6ultnts\ or public buildings 
for* the reception of travelIcre^‘Hvhich''were 
creftVd’'an(3‘ endowed by 'the 'munificence 
of ’the 'prince, 'the genWofity of %me rich 
5ndivldbal;'’or,'*ndl uncommonly, zn confe- 
quence df*'fome''pi6us vow/ A Brahman 
fefidcs*fiear,'^wKb!fiil’nj/hes the needy ird- 
veUeV‘\vitK‘fobdj'’‘ynd’'a'Tnat'-to'he upon ; 
and cddU'cu’ous •'to Wiii l$'a tank’or'well, 
^bat'^tbofe h'alr, may have’ it in their 
poweV^io'^^perfdrm“'th'eir ablutions before 
they’^eali'^or' proceed 'on tliHr jburrieyi' ' * 


^ I have^feen'icni^^if'^cleTJeafuring benreen 3 
and 400' fc^t on thtfifidc, 'and-regii!arly lined 'with 
granite.)., The Hindoos, jfrora fome fuperflitious no- 
tion, inever confltuft any, thing of an cxail fquarc, 
but ratljcr oblong j ^though die di^rence is/rcijuentijr 
fo fmall as fcarccly to be pCTC^ptiblc to tlie eye. 

. 6 ' ' ’‘■■-Tt,. 
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temples, called., byj^^thc^ 
Europeans -finE ycry nu- 

inerous, cfpedally In the fouthern provinces, 
and fosme^pf ^em of fuch remote antiquity, 
thati^np , account is left,. .either ,in writing 
or by^rtradition, when or,by,.whom they. 
werCjCrcfted»^. £ut thc.nonhcrn provinces 
being, -.ftrft,,, conquered, the feat ^of , the 
WrdAomedan J^goyerp^lent, fixed, and ,its 
greatjCll. force €:^erted , in, thofe, parts j mpfl; 
of the temples were, dellroyed, .the images 
of (lone broken,. and ithofe of metal.mclted 
to cover . the floors of the mofques and 
palaces, that tlip faithful ^ Mpfiblman 
fiiould have the fatisfa^lion, daily to tram- 
ple on what had. been^hcld.facred by the 
Elindoo. 

: ,.The -temples, at _ Hurd war, where ^ the 
Ganges enters Hindoftan;, at Matra, the 
fuppOfed birth-place of-ICriflina; at Oud- 
gein; at Benares'; and at’ Jaggernaut* oii 
\\\i coaft of pfvxa 5 Vxemple on the top ' of 
a mountain at Trippety, about 40 miles 

N.E. 
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Ni'E.’ of>Arcot';*‘One on a'rf'Iflan^’ called 
ScnngKani'^ \vhiclHs formed ' by 'the nvef^ 
Cavcry and Coleroon, near Trichanapoly ; 
and'onr on-tbe-ifland'of''Ramafl*erara~bc- 
tween 'Geyloan and the- continent, 'feem 
from‘'the moft'^diftant times 'to 'have'been' 
conft'ahtly held in the higheft veneration. 
Tliere are alfo ,many others that are much 
reforted to ; but of all ihofc of 'which I 
have '’any ''knowledge, I believe’ ^that'' in 
Serirlghath* is'lh‘e^iargeft.''' *“ ^ ^ 

d. jjl I ju in ' .tU > '5>' • I ' ,t itjl > At 


• ^bout a mile from^tlic xweftern extremity of tlie 
ifland of Setlngham, and at a fmall dlftance from the 
bank of the Coleroon, flands thi$ celebrated pagoda. 
It is compofed of fcTen fijuare mclofurcs, one within 
the other, and ftanding at 350, feet afunder. ThexvaJJs 
are of ftonc and mortar,^ and. twenty-five feet high: 
every inclofuTC lia^jfouT large .gateways, with a high 
tower over them, one being in the centre of each fide, 
and^oppofite.to the four .cardinal points. The out-, 
v.'ard gateway to tbe^ fouth is richly ornamented 'yith 
pillars, fome of which 'are ‘finglc pieces ,of granite 
33 feet fong, and 5 inifiameter, and tfioft that thnn 

tlic 
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.At- the,, pngoda of .Jaggcrnaiit,- people, 
of all cafts and ranks eat .together,! with-'. 


thereof of thc'gjtetray, -which is flat, arc dill larger. 
The pagoila h .confeented to.Viftnovi, aiul in, the 
Inner inclnfure arc the altars and the image of, ^that 
dc\ty\ ’ The Brahmans, who belong to the pagoda, arc 
very numerous, and svith their families are faid to 
amoiint to fotne thoufands of fouls- ‘ 

During the ftrugglcs between the Engliflt and French 
nations for fuperiority in the Carnatic, and in fupport 
of the Mahomedan viceroys, whofe caufe they rcfpec- 
tivelyefpoufed, the repofeof the Drahmanswas difturb- 
templ_e,profancdi_ii .wa? .aUernai^ly.takcti 
polTefiion of by the French and Englifli armies. When 
thofexude intruders Sift attempted to enter it, a Brah- 
man who flood on the top of tlic outer gateivay, after 
having in vain fuppUcated them to dcfift, rather than 
be a Sh-itnefi of fuch pollution, threw himfclf on the 
pavement below, and dafhed out his brains” ' 

About half a mile call from this pagoda,*' is'another 
called JumbooUfhha. 'When lhe’Ftench|'’lviio,’ with’ 
their' ally Chunda Saib^ had been for feme time GiuV 
up in thofe two 'pagodas^ furrcndcrcd them ‘ to Mr. 
Laurence in June 1752, a'thoufand'Rajahpout fca- 
poys refufed to march out of Seringham until aflured 
lliat their conquerors would not pafs beyond the third 
inclofurc. 
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out' tljftm’dlion' or'^ pre-eminence.^ t'lTIiIs 
is’pebuliaf'to'tliat'place/'being n6 where 
STc allowed j and the permiflibn/f^dr ralhfer 

. ''j . ’ : /•' '/ "iV <ui " / rtidih/l 

1 j ' mu 

inclo Aire, declaring tlicywouldfajctd aman'm 
ingithe'palTagc to itt but MtrXatrrcnce/) admiring , 
tbeir courage, and rerpc^ling |tbcir^tlwotion,^.ir from 
giving them offence, ordered that none fljould go be- 
yond 'the Second. ' ’ 

Tavernier gives the* following dcfcr1ption.6fJB*tein- 
•plc near Atriidabadj-^^vVlch the 'Mahomedans ,had jCpi^ 
Tcrt^d^intt} a mof^uc tj II y avojt> cn cc lieu 13, une 
** pagode ’‘dont I«s MAhomcdans'Ve font mis en pof- 
** feffiorf ^pShr' eVTaire one inWlju^. * Avant que d’y 
« entrer, on pafTe trclsgtandcs cours, pavfes de mar- 
bre, et entourees de gaH«lts, et il n’eft pas permis 
ds fiiettre lie pied dans, la trloGemc fans oter fes 
“Xoulicrs.^ Le^ dedans dc la mofque eft omee^a la 
“mofal^ue, la plus grande panic etant d’agates dc 
“di^erfes cooVc'ufsJ qu’dn <t}re des montagnes de 
“ Cambaya, qui nc font qu’i deux journees de la. 
“On y volt^^uTIeurs YepuTtuTes—Jes rois TdoTatfes, 

“ lefquellcs font comme autant^de peiites , chapelles 
“ ala mofaique, avec dc petites colonncs de marbre, 

** qui foutiennent unc petite voute, ..dont le fepulcrc 
“eftcouvert.” „ ' , iy<. ■ ^ 

/if ?iwvwwr, ttme StJ. p«ge yg, 

eduiitt Je Pdrif, 

order. 
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■priler, foriithe-iijiilgrims -of ;,djfferer)t cads 
to. do fo, -^k; liid ;tOj be {in, j commemo- 
ration. -nof,i their ;.beto.j and _ philpfopher 
Kriflina *, tvho always recommended com- 
placericy and'^iffeaibirfor each other. A 
4reat. .quantity, of viftnals is every, day 
, .prepared, and, after being placed before 
the altars, is partahen of by the pilgrims. 
The Brahmans belonging to this pagoda 
pretend, that it was built by order of the 
-empetbr, at the beginning of the Kaly- 
Youg t, in honour of Viflinou, by whom 
the houfe of Pandoo was peculiarly prp- 
teftcd J. ‘ „ 

There are ruins -bn the coaft of Coro- 
rnandel, near Sadras, called, by Europeans, 
lie fcven pagodas, by the natives, MaTOb- 

.. ' :* • I . L -.j 

‘ I • ^ “1 ' ‘ ' ■ 

* Kriniaa is repsefen^ed in tii'e UTaha^araf,' arid 
othaVwoiVs, tobctlic'glsd'Viihriou iri'oneof hls'iri- 
carnations. '‘Sec 'Sketch tU. ‘ > ' 

.t Sfr tf the Sketch Xt.' ' 

t See Sketch • » ., * 
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.puram. The remains of .a palace ^ancl 
temple, of great extent, may yet be traced. 
Some of the inicriptions and hieroglyphics 
with which the walls abound, are, no longer 
underftood ; and though tradition informs 
us that this place was at a confiderable 
diftance from the thore, many of the ruins 
are now covered with water, and when it 
is calm may be feen under it 

The immenfe temples, hewn out ofj .the 
folld rock, and containing almofl innume* 
rable • pillars, ' ftatues'and'ligures 'in has'' re- 
lief, that 'are to be' feen on the illdnds of 
Salfetteand Elephanta, and at lloura, about 
ho miles from Aurengabad ‘j', announce a 

• There are pieces of fculpturc here m very perfe£l 
prefervation, which, with many others that are fcatter- 
ed over Hindoftan, prove die great fupcriorlty of the 
ancient Hindoos in this ait, to their later defeendants. 

•f For a particular detciiption of tliofe tempJes, fee 
Thevenot and AnijurtiJ, hut be/idcs thefe, others 
of a fimihe kind arc to he met witli in different parts of 
Hiudoffan. 


work 
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work of fuck aftonilkmg labour, that the 
people are firmly perfuaded it could not 
have been exUutcd by men, but was per- 
formed by genii, at the order of the gods. 

The Hindoo poets frequently mention 
Dttarla as a place highly celebrated. It is 
faid to have flood at the e'ciremity of the 
peninfula, and to have been fwallowed up 
by tbe fea, a few days after the death of 
'Kirlh'ha': " ' )i *1 

-O'- 

At the hour of public worfhip, the people 
are admitted to a periftile, or veflibule, the 
Toof of which, in the large temples, is 
fuppovted by feveral rows of pillafs ; and 
while the Brahmans pray before the images, 
and perform their religious ceremonies, the 
dancing women dance in the court, or 
under the portico, finging the praifes of 
the god to the found of various mufical in- 
ftruments. 

The inauguration of a temple is at- 
tended with great ceremony and propor- 
Vot,. 1. I tional 
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tional cxpcncc. After it is completely' 
iiniflicd, the Brahmans arc perhaps obliged 
to wait fcvcral months, before they find, 
by their aArology, a fit day for that 
folcmnity. The day is aftmvards an- 
nually celebrated, and is called the feajl 
the DewiiL Every temple is dedicated 
to fome particular deity, and each has its 
annual feaft j beginning witlv the day on, 
which the inauguration was performed : 
it lafls ten days, and to temples that are- 
held in particular veneration, pilgrims 
refort on that occafion from altnoft every 
part of HindoHan. Few come without 
an offering, by which means alone the 
revenue , of fomc of the temyles is ren- 
dered very confiderable ; but, in the coun- 
tries that are .* under the Mahomedan 
yoke, the Brahmans, as well as the- 
pilgrims, are ufually taxed by the govern- 
ment. 

T7iroughout Hindoffan we meet with 
many places of defence, which,' from their 
. ' ' „ - ; con- 
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conllru&ion, as well as from tradition, ap- 
pear alfo to be of great antiquity, and 
feein defigned to refift the efTefls of time 
as well as the attacks of an enemy. Thcfe 
alone are fufficient to fticw, that the hu- 
mane laws of Britnha could not fccutc the 
mild Hindoos from being difturbed by 
the fatal effects of ambition ; and that the 
paflions in every climate are fometimes too 
povxerful tohetedravned, e<.enby thewiCeCt 
and moft falutary regulations. The build- 
ing bf places of fecurity we find commanded 
by the law itfelfj for in the code of Hin- 
doo laws, in a recapitulatibn of the quali- 
ties and things necellary for a rulef'f it is 
faid, He fhall cre£t a Jiroog fort in the 
“ place where he chufes to refide, and fhall 
“build a -wall on all the four fides, with 
towers and battlements, and £hall cnclofe 
“ It with a ditch, &c.*’ ’ 

We hkewife find the following paflage 
inthe Heetopades; ' 




“ What 
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What fovercjgn, whofc country is fur- 
** nirticcl' with flrong holds, is fubjefl to 
“ defeat ? The prince of a country without 
flrong hglds. is as a man who is an ouicafl 
“ of his tribe. He /hould build a cafllc 
** wjili a large ditch and lofty battle- 
“ ments, and fumifh it with machines for 
“ raifing water, and its Htuation /hould be 
“ in a wood, or upon a bill, and where there 
“ arc fprings of fredi'watcr, See.’* 

Some of ihofe fortre/Tes are by fltuation 
fo flrong as to baffle all the efforts of 
art in a regular attack, and are only to 
be reduced by furprife or famine. Such 
is the fort now called Doxvlatabad near 
Aurengabad, Golcondah near to Hydro- 
bad, Gualior *, and many others. But 
thefe 


, * GauHof, belonging to tbe Rajah of Ghod, was 
taken by furprife by the EnglUh In 1780 from the 
Malirattas, wbo were then InpolTeCIion of it. 

Jr Jlanrfs'oJi a rocJ", a&onr Aar isriAw m 

length, of oineqtial .breadth, and nearly flat at the 
top. The fides are ahnoit perpendicular in erery 
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thefe feem only to have been intended 
by the natives as places of retreat in cafe 
' of 


part, for •where the roch is not fo naturally, it has 
been made fo by art The height from the plambelow 
1$ unequal, but generally from aoo to 300 feet The 
rampart that goes round the top conforms to the edge of 
the precipice The only afeent is by ftonc Heps, 
which arc defended at the bottom hy a wnU and 
tow ers, and in the u ay bp by fc\en ftrong ftone gaic’- 
isays, at certain diftances from each other On the 
top there are many noble buildings, rcfervoirs for 
tvater, and even cultiiatcd land At the north-weft 
foot of the mountain is a large and w ell built town 
Oualior Mas once mpofTelCon of tlic hlahomedans, 
but was recovered by the Hindoos Tai ernier fays, 
♦*Dlc(laviUc) eftbatie Ic long dune montagne qui 
vers Ic haul eft entourecdcmuraillesavec dcs tours 
“ 11 y a dans cet enclos quclques clangs que forment 
« les pluyes, ct ec que I on y feme eft fufhfant pour 
nouiir la garniCon , ce qui fart que cette place eft; 
eftimcc une des mciUeures dcslndcs Sur la pente 
“ de la montagne qui regarde Ic N "W Shaw Jehan 
fit hatir une mairon dc plaifance, d ou I on voit toute 
“ la villc, ct qui peuttcnir lieu dc forlreffe Au bas dc 
« cette maifon on yoit pluGeurs jdoles dc bas relief 
taiUees dans le roc, les qucllcs otit toutes la figure dc 
“ demons, ct d y cn a une enirc autics, d unc hauteur 
** extraordinaire Depuis que les rois l(lahomcdans 
fc fontrcndusmaitres decepais la, cette fortrcfic eft 
1 3 « U 
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of need,: and for thcfecurity of'tliciri fa- 
milies and'treafures in times of danger'} aifd 
not for their ufual-jrefidence, ’or the de- 
fence of the country. “ ‘ 

')/..! . o- ' .1 . /',t 

. In , open and plain countries, the fort^ 
arc confiruded with high walls, flanked by 
round towere, , and are inclofed by a wet or 
dry ditch The Rajah and his, family 
generally dwell within the fort,, nearly ad- 
joining tp,whigh i§ the petlah, , or, town. 

n} •,!, iK j u >u ■. ’f > The 

; * • r _ > 


“ le lieu ou ils envoyent les priAces el grands figneurt 
** qu:/nd ils veulcnt s’aflufer de leu^ perfbnne.” 

■'.> Hi ji / I • ‘^cTat. tome ill. page 52, 
.Gwalior , ircCembles 'otlier 'forts that I have feen, 
being fituated on inacceflJble mountains, except by 
pilfagesfccurcd'and 'defended at different places. On 
the fidesbf the mountttnViboTC'the palTage, quantities 
of-flones^arjr generally to be found piled op, , and 
ready to 'be tumbled dorvn ou the heads pf the aflail- 

• Ihavc known Inflances-of their having aligators 
bred 3 n the ditcljes of dieir fcnrCS, which corrclponds 
with what Pliny mention^ In Ipcaklng of the differ- 
ent nations of India I»e fays, Horata urhs pulchra. 
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The -place of refidence of the Polygar 
Rajahs, or thofc whofc poflefiions are iu 
woody and hilly countries, is frequently 
found furrounded with an impervious 
thicket, clofely planted -with bamboos and 
other thorns. A road leads from the open 
country through the thicket to an area in 
the centre of it, fometimes forming a plain 
of feveral miles in circumference, on which 
is the town. Should it be near to moun- 
tains, a road fimllar to the other com- 
municates with them, the entrance to which 
is commonly defended by a fort, or a deep 
trench or breafl-work. Thefe roads arc 
narrow j prolonged by frequent windings, 
interfered by barriers ; and, when an at- 
tack. is apprehended, obftrured, by cutting 
ditches and felling trees. By fuch fre- 
quent interruptions, the progrefs of troops 
towards the plain Is neccRarily flow, during 


fojftt falajlrihus tnumta:’jitr gttas ercndili, human! cor- 
piris ad'itumj njfi fontej r:ti dadt. Pltn. lib. 

cap. 20, 

■u 


which 
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■vvhich^ ’they ''are liable to'- be conftantly 
annoyed ' by' ihofe' who may be < concealed 
in'tlie'thickets 'Should thefe difficulties 

‘ b'e 


* The /ollanring is a dcfcrJplion of tlie attack of 
one of tijofe places, as extniled from a letter of 
Colonel Fullarron to Lord Macartney and the Council 
at Madras, contained in hia Acconat of military Opera* 
'tioas in the Southern Parts of India, in the Campaigns 
of 1782, 1783, and 1784: 

On out arrival before the torvn of Shevlgcrry, 
“ he (theTolygar chief) retired to the thickets, near 
“ four miles deep, tn front of hU Cemij, whidv tljey 
“ cover and defend. He manned the whole citent of 
a llrorig embankment, that fepantes the wood and 
“open country; was joined by other afTociatcdjPo- 
** lygars, and muliered eight or nine thoufand wen in 
♦•arms, finding that they trifled with our propofals, 

«< the line tvas ordered under arms in the morning, 

«' and orders were given for the attack. It com* 

*« mcnccd by the Europeans, and four battalions of 
Scapoys, moving agsinft the cmbanlment which 
■ “ coven the «-00(!. The PoJygars, in full force, op- 
“pofedus, hut our troops remauied with their llrr- 
“ locks fiioiitJcrcd, though under a heavy flrr, until 
“ they app'roachedthe embankment, where they pave 
« a general 
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b'e''fUrmovinte<lj' the left refource-'ofrthofe 
who are attacked, is to retire. t6 the,inoiin- 


“ a general dtfcinrge :ind ruflicd upon the cnemj’. 
f‘ By the vigour of thia advance, we got pofleflion 
pf the furamit, and the Poly gars took poft on the 
verge of the adjoining wood, difputing every ftep 
with great lofs on both Cdcs. As «'e found the 
« Comhy could not be approached m front, wc prj>- 
cccded to cut a road through impenetrable thickets 
for three miles, to the bafe of the hill that bounds 
« the Cswiji on the weft, Wc continued ^to cut our 
“ way under an unabaiing fire from 8000 Po)ygars, 
who conftanriy prefled upon our advanced, party, 

« ruihed upon the hne of attack, piked tlte huUpcks 
that were dragging the guns, and killed many of 
our people. But thefc attempts were rcpulfcd by 
“ perfeverance, and before funfet we had, opened a 
“ palTagc entirely to tlje mountain, which is extremely 
high,, rocky, ami in many vplaccs alnjoft petpen- 
dicular. Having rcfolvcd to attack from, ,thii$ un- 
cxpefled quarter, the troops undertook ,thc fer- 
“ vice, and attained the fummit. The Polygar parties 
“polled to guard that . etairvcnce being routed, after 
“ much firing wc defeended ,on the other fide and 
** flanked the Com^j. The enemy feeing us mailers 
“ of. the mountain, retreated under cover of‘ the 
“ night by paths itracceffible to regular troops' and wc 
. “ took polTelTjon of this extraordinary recefs.” ’ 

. tains. 
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tains. Even the common roads through the 
Pollam, orpoffelhonsof thele Rajahs, have 
generally thick woods on each ildc of 
them, and gatewaysorbarriersacrols, which, 
befides ferving as a defence, are intended 
for the purpofe of levying duties on 
pierchandife. 
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Cajlsy or bribes, 

Hindoos arc divided into four 
cnjis or tribes, the Brahman^ the 
^hatry^ the Bhyfc^\ and the Soodera* 
Thefe cqfts arc at prefent again feparated 
into two parties, or fe£ts, though ^ve mufl: 
fuppofe them to have been originally united. 
The one is called the Vifhnou-Bukht, 
and the other the Shiva-Bukht, or the 
followers of Viflinou, and the followers 
of Shiva. The former diftinguifli .them- 
felves by painting the forehead with a 


The name in San&rit is, I'l/jat ; or, as it is pro- 
nounced in fomc parts, Bifjau 


horizontal 
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horizontal line, and .the latter with a per- 
pendicular one • I ' ' 

•' Accord- 


• Befide the four c/t/lt aboxx mentioned, there Is 
an adventitious tribe or race of people, called in the 
Sanlkrit, Chandalas;' and on thccoall of Coroman- 
del, Pariars *, who arc employed in the meaneft offices, 
and have no rellriflions with regird to diet. Their 
number, compared with that of any other is In- 
confiderable, and feems evidently to confift of thofe 
perfens that have been expelled their eaj}/, xvhlch |s 
apunilhment infliflcd for certain offences. Were a 
Hindoo of any of the other eojlt to touch a Chandala, 
even by accident, he muil wafh himfelf and change 
his raiment. He would refrain from the produftions 
of the earth, if he knexv that they had been cultivated 
by a Chandala. A Chandala cannot enter a temple, 
or be prefent at any religious ceremony. He has tio 
rank in focicty, and cannot fenre in any public ein- 
plpyment. Hence thepnnilhmcntofexpuIGon, whk-h 
is foppofed in its confcqucnocs to extend et'en to 
another life, becomes more terrible than that 
death. 

Strabo and Diodorus Siculus eironeouQy divide tli.c 
Hindoos into feven tribes. Into this millalcc they 
have been led by fuppoilng the Vlfljnou-Bukht, ,and 

Shiva* 
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According to the Hindoo account of the 
creation, as contained in the facred books, 
the Veds*, and explained in different 
Saftras f, Brahma, or God, having com- 
manded the world to be^ created Bawaney, 
who, dancing and finging the praifes of 
the Supreme, dropped from her womb 


Shiva-liuVht, together with the ChandaUs, tobe<r/t«r; 
or, by taking for trihet^ feme of the profenions into 
u'hlch the Scoderas are divided. 

• TheVeds, or as pronounced in fome parts of 
Hindoftan, Beds, and on the coaft of Coromandel, 
Vedams, contain all the principles of their religion, 
Uv.'5, and government, and arc fuppofed to be of di- 
vine origin. The Tallinghas, and Mahbars or Ta- 
mouls, generally change the D into V, and terminate 
the Sanlktit words with an M. 

+ Some of the Saftras arc commentaries on the 
Veds, and have been written by different ancient 
Pundits. The Ifeeree Saftra is a fyftem of ethics. 
The Dharma Sailra treats of religious duties, &c. 

Pooran, which we often'fmd mentioned, literally 
fcgtniyiTig orrimt, is a tide ^cn to a variety o! worVs 
which treat of their gods and heroes.' • 

three 
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three tggs^upon the ground, from'whkh 
were •' produced three ' beings, ' Brimhaj 
Viflinou, and' Shivah. ' To tlie 'firft, 


• In the account given of the birth of thofe three 
beings, we m3y find an analogy, with the opinioni 
of fome Egyptians and Creeks. The Thebans, in 
comparing the world to an egg, faid that it liad come 
out of the' mouth of the Supreme Being •, In the 
perftj aferibed tb< Orpheus, ft ii''faid that God 
having produced a large egg, and broke it, from 
tlience came out the heavens and the earth f. Py- 
thagoras jnade,ufe;of the fame -.aUegory} and -we 
are told, that the who pretend to have pre- 
ferved the doflritics of Pythagoras, abftained from 
eating eggs, as the Brahmans do now. In the orgies 
cf Bacchus, tlie egg ^vas confecrated, and held in 
tcnerafion as a fymbol of the world, ofhitrtKvha 
loritains every thing •witbin bimfelf. _ *f Confule initiates 
“liberi patris in quibus hac veneratione ovum co- 
*‘litur, ut ex forma tireti aepene fplisrat atque un- 
“ diqueverfum ebufa et Inclndente intra fe vitam, 

“ mnndi Gmulachrum vocatnr J.” 

* Euffb. Prep. I^v. t. >e^-~&Jib. iii. c. si. 
f Apud. JVtheoag. I«g3(. pro Chnft; . N> aS> 

) Macrob. Saturn. t»>. tap, t6. 


Brahma 
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Brahma gave the power of creating, the 
things of this world; to the fecond, that 
of cherifliing and preferving them ; and to 
the third, that of reftraining and correcting 
them. 

Brimha created the Brahman frotn his 
month : his rank was, therefore, the moft 
eminent 5 and his bufmefs, to perform the 
rites of religion, and to inftmCt mankind 
in their duty. 

He next created the Khatry from his- 
arms; and his duty was to defend the 
people, to govern, and to command. 

He then created the Bhyfe from his 
thighs and belly ; and his bufmefs was to 
provide, and to fupply by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Soodcra he created from his feet ; 
and to him devolved tlie duty to labour^ 
to ferve, and to obey. 

He 
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He then proceeded to create. all ofhef 
animate and inanimate things ; and the SuJ 
preme Being infufed into mankind the 
principles of piety, of jufticc, of compaf- 
fion, and of love; of lull, of avarice, of 
pride, and of anger; with undcrflanding 
and reafon, to prefide over and apply 
them. 

J ‘ 

Briraha having rcflcQcd within hirafciff 
end being infpired by the frhiafle cf 
•uitfdcm^ wrote rules for the promotion of 
virtue, and the retraining of vice j fixed the 
duties of the Brahman, the Khatry, the 
Bhyfe, and the Soodera; and, calling thefe 
writings Vedsy he delivered them to the 
Brahman, with power to read and to ex- 
plain them *- 

The 


* “ The natural duty of the Braliman is peace, 
felf-reftraint, patience, reftitude, wlfdoni, an<f 


The 
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""The BrnKmans fli’ed'no bloo3,*' nor eat 
any tliing’tliat has had life in it their diet' 
is^rice ind other’ Vegetables,* prepared with 
a 'kind of butter 'calted gheef, and with 


The natural tluttcs of the Khatry are, bravery, 

« glory, not to flee from the field, reflitude, gene- 
tofity, and princely conduft.” 

“ The natural duty of the BKyfc is, to cuUK-atc the 
“•hndjito tend the cattle, .to buy and fell.’* 

The natural duty of the Soodcra is, fervUude.” 
o A man being contented with his own particular 
« lot and fituation, ohtaincth perfeftion.” 

« A' man by following the duties which arc ap» 
*' pointed by his birth, docili no wrong.” 

<* -A-mait’s own calling ought not to be forfahen.” 

Bf;3^vat Greta. 

Only the Brahmans may read the Veds j tlie 
Khatrlcs may hear them read ; but tlic other e^x 
may only hear the Saftras, or Commentaries on the 
Veils.' 

• Potphiry and Clement of Alexandria, fpcaldng 
of the-ancicjtl Brahmans, fay, they dranh no wine, 
nor eat any animal food. 

t Gl-.v is butter ’melted and refined, which, thus 
piTCparcd, may be kept a confiderahlc time, even in 
a hot climate. 

VoL. I. K. 


ginger 



ginger and otlier fpices ; but they confider 
milk as the pureft food, as coming from 
the cow, an animal for whofc fpecies they 
have a facred veneration. 

This veneration for tlie • ox may have 
been ordained, to preferve from daughter 
an animal that is of fo great utility to man- 
kind, particularly in Hindoftan, which is 
produftive but of few horfes, comparatively 
with the extent of the country, and the 
number of its inhabitants, TJie veneration 
in 'which the ox was held by the Egyptians, 
may have been borrowed from the Hin- 
doos, or may have arifen from the fame 
caufe, which may likewife have given birth 
to /'jy// of Zoroafer, Cicero obferves, 
that it was the utility of certain animals 
that occafioned their being worfliippcd by 
the Egyptians and other nations^. Elu- 
tarch 


' <jul IrrlcfcnturEgjptH, nullamljclluam, mh 

cb jiliijuam utlljratcnitiuainex ca operent con/ccra^c- 
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larcli fays nearly tlie fame tiling'"'. A fimilar 
tegard feems to have been fliewn for the 
bK by the Pheniclans. Porphiry fays, that 
a Phemcian would fooncr cat a piece of 
hiilnan fiefli than taftc that of an ox f. 
In the early ages of Athens it appears, that 
not only this animal, but all beads of labour 
were referved from (laughter, even from 
being offered in facrifice, and which was 
one of the laws renewed by Draco.— In 
the code of Gentoo laws we find, befides 
preferving the animal from being killed, 
“ that if any one fliall exaft labour from' 
“ a bullock that is hungry or thirfly, or 
oblige him to labour when fatigued or 
“ out of fcafon, the magiftrate fhall fine 
“ him.” 

All Brahmans ate not prleCls, yet all 
pviells are Brahmans. Tliofe who are not 


“ Tunt, conchuUinbcnuasabarbaus propter beneficium 
” confeentab.” Ck. Jc Nat. Dcor, Lib. I. N. 37. < 
* riut. dc Ifid. ct OGr. 

-t-Porplu dc Abft. 11^ 

K 2 
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of the orilcr of the priefthooci, %vhcthcr 
followers of Vilhnoa or of Shiva, may 
fcrvc, but not in menial olTiccs j \vc often 
find them afling as iccrctarics, and Aipcr- 
intendant?, to perfons of high ranh, aa 
fa£lors to bankers and merchants : and 
there arc hiftanccs of Brahmans being firH: 
miniflcrf, not only to Hindoo princes, hut 
even to Mahomedans, being preferred for 
their knowledge, fobricty of manners, and 
confiani application. Some even bear 
arms, but none of thefe e.in he admitted 
into the prierthood, and, in their appear- 
ance, they arc only diflitiguiflicd from the 
other Hindoos l»y the mark on their fore- 
head. 'Jlicy likcwifc, however, ahHain 
from animal food; and lljcy meet with 
rcfpcwl from the members of the ether 
though not in fo great a degree .as t!»c 
prirfl-*. Bur ihofc who arc of ihr prlcfl- 
hoed, confine their attention to the 
fermance of rtliglciw ceremonies ^hc 
fcrvlcc cf the tcmplr*, to Hudy, S"d to 
tlic cducaticn of Acuth. 

Ti.r 
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■ Tlic priefts never carry weapons of any 
kind, nor is it fuppofed to be fit for them 
to employ them, even in their own de- 
fence. They' are patiently to fubmit to 
violence, and leave it to God and the laws 
to avenge them. 

But throughout thefe laws, which vvcrc 
moft probably compofed by the Brahmans, 
reigns an uncommon degree of partiality 
to their ctijl. They claim a pre-eminence 
in rank, even to their princes, or rajabs^ 
who are of the fecond, or Khatry caji. 
A rajab will receive, and tafte with refpefl:, 
the food prepared by a Brahman, but a 
Brahman dare not eat of any thing that 
may have been touched by one of another 
ccjl. In the adrainifiration of juftice, the 
punifluncnt of a Brahman for any crime 
is milder, and in general of a lefs dirgrace- 
ful nature, than that of another man for the 
fame offence ; and they have defeended to 
the moft minute circumfiances, in order 
K 3 to 
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to preferve' that deference and rcfpe^^: 
\vhich they have eftabliflied as their 
due. 

It is faid, in their. laws, “ If a Brahman 
“ commit a crime defcrving of a capital 
“ punifliment, the inagillrate fliall, to 
“ prevent his committing a fimilar crime 
“ in fiitufe, fentence him to perpetual im-' 
** prifonment.-— Tiicre is no crime in the 
Tvorid fo great as lhat of murdering a 
*f Brahman j and therefore no magiftrate 
V’lhall.cvcr defire the death of a Brahman^^ 
“ or cut off one of Ws limbs. 

Whatever orders fuch Brahmans as 
arc Pundits fliall deliver to the Ryuts 
from the Safira, the Ryuts fiiall ac- 
knowledge and obey. 

If a Sooder.1 give much, and fre- 
“ quent, moleftation to a Brahman, the 
“ magiftratc ilnll put him to dcatli. 

“ u 
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If a Brahman go to wait on a 
“ prince, the fervants and derbms fliall 
“ not ohftrufl his entrance^ but give him, 

** a ready admiffion. 

Tf a Brahman be pafienger in a boat, 

‘‘ he fhall not pay any thing to the water- 
man 5 and he (hall enter and leave the 
“ boat before any other of the pafien- 
gers,’' Sec. 

In fettling precedence, and making way 
on the road, all are obliged to yield to the 
Brahmans *■, 

The functions of royalty devolve with- 
out exception on the Khatr)' cojl ; and 


* DioJorjs Siculu$, la fpcaking of the calls 
among tlie Hindoos, fays, ** Primum eft pliitofopho- 
“ rum qui cctcrU, numero pauciorcs, fupereminent 
dlgnitatc. Hi ab omni opere immuncs, ncque 
fmiuiit cuiquam ncquc iitipcrmt.” 

Dis<L Siculus, Li}. II. caf>, r. 
V K 4 the 




the pofTefTions and authority qF their’ 
jabs are hereditary, defcending in the line 
of legitimate male piimogenlture. "But as 
the right of blood defcends only to' this 
degree, in default thereof the prince may 
adopt any one of his kiofmen to be his 
fuccefibr ■who, from the time of Ins 
adoption, obtains the rights and the ap* 
pellation of ins fon, 

) 

The younger branches of the families of 
rajahs generally ferve-in a n^iJjrary capacity, 
and have fometiincs lands given them, which 
they hold by a feudal tenure. 

All commercial tranfaflions are com-* 
mitted to the Bhyfe, or Bannlan. 


• Inftances of iWs JJnd frcqucntl]^ occur, '\nri- 
aram-raujc, . tlic prefent njab of VJalaoagaram, 
was ailopted in preference to Iiis eWer brother Sitta- 
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- The Soodera cajt is by far more numerous 
than all ibc other calls together, anti com- 
prifes the artifan, and the labourer of every 
kind. 'The mechanics and artifans are 
again divided into as many claflTes as there 
are profefTions. Ninety-eight fubdivifions 
of the different cads have been reckoned by 
the Danifh miflionaries, who have given an 
account of their names, and different em- 
ployments’^. AU follow the profeflions of 
their fathers. None can quit the clafs he 
belongs to, or be admitted, or marry, in- 
to another : and hence probably that rc- 
femblance that fomc have pretended to 
obferve in each clafs, .as if compofmg one 
great family. 

The cheerful refignation of the Soodera 
to his inferior date in fociety, with the im- 
poflibility of rlfing above it, bcTides the efieifc 
of education, may beafcrlbed to the influence 
of his religion. He is taugh t byitto be- 


• Dc la Croze, HilU du Cbtift, dcs Indes, 

, lieve 
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lieve that he Is placed in the fphere 'he 
now moves in, by way of trial, or for of- 
fences committed in a former life, and that 
by piety and refignation he will enjoy 
greater happinefs in another, 

Though the other cajis enjoy greater li- 
berty with refpeft to diet than the Brah- 
mans, yet they fcrupuloufly refrain from 
what is forbidden them, and will not par- 
take of what may have been provided by 
any of an inferior or different religion 
They 


* Were 3 Hindoo to break thofc ruies, lie be 

expelled from his call. It having been found requifite 
to fend fome regiments of Seapoys from one EngUfli 
fettlemcnt to anotlietbyfca, thofe who were Hindoos 
were permitted to provide and carry with them water 
and provifions for their own particular ufe ; but one of 
the fliips liappening to he longer in tl»e paflage than 
had been expc£led, notUng remained to them, for 
fcveral days before their arrival at land, but a very 
fmall quantity of dry rice to' each daily, withoutwater 
to drefs it, and fcarceJy more than fu/Iicicnt to wet 
their mouths; yet they coold'cot be prevailed on to 

laflc 
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They may cat fiCli and flefii, hut not of all 
kinds indifferently; and lo abftain from 
them is confidcrcd a virtue, as may be 
obferved in' the following paffage of the 
Heetopadcs : 


tafte the otlicr water or provifions that w ere on boatil, 
though almoft expiring horn thirll and want of nourifli-. 
ment. 

• The Hcctopades, Ilcetopadcfa, or Apologues of 
Vilhnou-Sarma, an ancient Brahman, was traftflateJ 
from the SaufkrU by hir. Charles Wilbins, and pub- 
lilhcd in 1787. Mr. WilUns fays, tliat the meaning 
of die word is, u/f/iil injlru^lhu. Sir "William Jones 
acquaints us, in a difcourfe to the focicty of Calcutta, 
That the fables of Viflmou-Sarma, improperly called 
the fables of PUpay, ate the moft beautiful and an- 
" cient cone£Uon of apologues in ilic world, anti are. 

“ now extant under dilTercnt names in various lah- 
guages. That they appear to have been firft tranf- 
“ lated from the SanOait in the fixth century, by 
Buzcrchumibr, chief phyfician, and afterwards vizir, 
to the great Anulhlrwan, king of Perfia." Mr. 
Wilkins obfmes, tliat Uic Verfian verfion of Abul 
hlala NalTer Alla MalloH, made in the 515th year of 
the Hegira, vvas tranflated into French witli tlie title 
of Lcj esnfeUt et Itt tKaxasef de Pi/jfny, {•htlcftphe Itidiatf 
fur h's divers etais dt lavUi andthatthis refcmblesthc 
original more than any other tranQation he has fccn. . 

» Thofe- 



Tliofc wlio have forfaken the killing 
** of all; ihofc whole houfes arc a fanc- 
** tuarj' to all ; they arc in (lie way lo 
** heaven.” 

No Hindoo of any of the four ai/^t U 
allowed, by his religion, to laflc any in- 
toxicating liquor; it h only drank by 
flrangers, dancers, players, and Chanda- 
lah?, or outcafts; and the wine or liquor 
mentioned by Quintut Cunius we arc at a 
lofj to account for, tmlcls it were tltc ZeM/t 
or juice of the cocoa, the p.ihr.rrj^ and 
date tree, which, before it be fcrmenied, h 
of a cooling purgative quality, and dranl; 
on that account *. 


71jat 
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That the Hindoos retain their original 
charaflcr and manners, nottvithftand- 


foot in diameter. It has no branches j but about a 
dozen leaves fpring immediately from the trunk near 
the top, ■which arc about ten feet long, and, at the 
bottom of the leaf, from two to three in breadth. 
Thcfe leaves ferve to cover the houfc* of the common 
clafTes of the natives, to make mats for them to fit and 
lie upon} witli the fincfl fibres of the leaf, very beau- 
tiful mats are made, that are bought by the rich ; tlic 
coarfe fibres are made into brooms; and the flcm of 
the leaf, which is about as tlrick as a man’s ankle, Is 
ufed for fuel. The wood of the tree when frefh cut, 
is fpungy } but this, as well as that of Ihe /a/wjra tree, 
becomes hard by being kept, and attains a dark brown 
colour.— On tire top of the tree, a large (hoot is found, 
which, when hoiled, icfcmblcs biocalo, but Is perhaps 
of a more delicate taftc, and though much liked, is feU 
dom eat by the natives, as, on cutting it, the pith being 
left expofed, the tree dies. Between this (hoot and the 
leaves fpring fevcral buds, from which, on making an 
incifion, difiils a juice,difrcTing little either in colour or 
confiftcncc from water. Men, whofe bufinefs it is, 
climb to the tops of the trees in the evening, jivib 
earthen pots tied round their watle, v/hicli tliey fix to 
rccche this juice, and take away early in theraoimng, 

before 
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ing Hic conqiicfl of their country by 
Arangers, is owing to the religious 
obferv- 
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obfetvance of their rules anil cutloras, 
from tvlueh no hope of advantage, or 

feat 


In proportion as the fruit grows old, or is tept, tlie 
flicU hardens, the liquor diminifhes, and is at lall 
entirely abfothed by the white pulpy fubftance, which 
gradually attains the hardnefs of the kernel of the 
almond, and is aimed as eafdy detached from the fhcli. 
The Indians ufe this nut in tlicit cookery. — From it 
great quantities of thepureft and bed lamp oil Is pre/Ted; 
and the fubftance, after it has been prefled, fei^'cs to 
feed poultry and hogs, and is found an excellent 
nourifliment for them. Cups, and a laricty of fmall 
utenfils, arc made of the flielh— The hufk is at Icaft an 
inch in diicitncfs, and being compofed of ftrong fibres 
that qafdy feparate, it funiiflics all tlie Indian cord- 
age. 

The palmyat or as it is called by the Portuguefe (from 
whom the Tnglifli, as in many other inftanccs, have 
borrowed the name) the falmein^hniie, is taller than 
the tccc.i, greater quantities of toddy arc drawn from it ; 
for though a fmall fruit which it yields be fometimes 
eat, and is thought wholefomc, yet it is hut little fought 
after. This tree, like the cocoa, has no branches, but 
only a few large leaves quitiwt tire top, which arc alfo 
employed to thatch houfes, and to make mats and 
umbrellas. 
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fear of punifhment, can poflibly engage 
them to depart. 


umbrellas. The timber of this tree is much ufcd in 
building. 

The datc-ircc Is not fo tall as the cocoa. The fruit 
never arrives to matutityvin India; toddy is drawn 
from it, but neither in fuch quantity, nor of fo good a 
quality, as that wjiicli is procured from the two former 
ipecies. Indeed, the Indian datij-tree. is butldf^ljr^e 
value, comparatiyeJf tvith eyen fhc pah'^ra, tljoi/gJt 
chat be inferior to tlte cocoa. 
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SKETCH Vli 

Religion oj' the Hindoos, 


■^y^HATEVER opinioa may be formed 
of the Hindoo religion itfelf, we 
cannot deny its profeffors the merit of hav- 
ing adhered to it with a conflancy unequal- 
led in the hiflory of any other. The num- 
ber of tliofe who have been induced or 
compelled to quit their do^rincs, notwith- 
ftanding the long period of their fubjeftion, 
and the perfecutions they have undergone, 
is too inconfiderablc to bear any proportion 
to the number of tliofe who have adhered 
to them. 

It is a circumllance very fingular, and 
merits particular attention, that, contrary 
VoL. 4. L to 
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to the pradic^ of every other religious 
fociety, the Hindoos, far from diflurbing 
thofe who arc of a different faith, by en- 
deavours to convert them, cannot even 
admit any profelytes; and that, , notwith- 
ftanding the exclufion of others, and 
though tenacious of their own doflrines, 
they neither hate, nor defpife, nor pity,' 
fuch as are of a different belief, nor do they 
think them lefs favoured^ by the Supreme 
Being than themfelyes. They .fay, that if 
the Author, of the, univerfe preferred one 
religion to another, that otily could prevaiJ 
which he approved}, bccauie to fuppofe 
liich preference, while we fee fo many 
different religions, would be the height of 
impiety, as it would be fuppofing injuftice 
towards thofe that he left ignorant of his 
will } and they therefore conclude, that 
every religion is peculiarly adapted to the 
country and people where it is pradli/ed, 
and that all, in their original purity, are 
cq^ually acceptable to God. 


The 
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, The Bralimans *, who tranllated from 
theSanlkrit language the laws and cnftonas^ 
of' the Hindoos, fay, In the preliminaiy* 
difcourfc prefixed to their work ; 

“ Prom men of enlightened undcrftand- 
ings and found judgment, who, In their 
refearches after truth, hare fwept aWay 
from their hearts malice and oppofition, 
it is not Concealed that the diverfities of 
** belief, which are caufcs of enmity and 
“ envy to the ignorant, are in faft a de- 
“ monftratlon of the power of the Supreme 
Being,” 

“ The truly intelligent well know, that 
** the • difference and variety of created 
“ things, and the contrarieties of conffitu- 
** tions, are types of hh wonderful^ atcri- 
butes, whofe complete power formed all 
** things in the animal, vegetabie, and ma- 
** terial world ; whofe benevolence fele^ecl 
** man to have dominion and authority over 


* See Sketch II, 
La 


the 
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“ the teft; who, having beflowed on him 

'f /o '? "G . m* M ' ■ 

*yudgment ^and ^und^erftanding, gave him 
fuprertwc^ over the corners of the world ; 
** who, ^a^ving put into his hands^ the con<“ 
“ tro) apd difpofal of ^aU things, appointed 
to each nation its own religion j and who 
“linftituted a variety, of tribes, and a raul- 
V tipUcity of different^, cufjomsjj but views 
“ •^yith-pkafure in every place the mode of 
** wor(hip particularly appointed to 
is with the attendants upon the mofque, 
^‘jinecounting the pered beads; and he is 
“ in the temple with the Hindoos, at the 
“ adoration of the idols.” 

■ However the intention of thole idols may 
hive been-'cornlpkd in a long courfe of 
pra£ii^ ^ the ignorant multitude, or art- 
ful prielf, they, as well as their various 
deities, feem evidently to have been only 
defigned to fliew (he attributes of a Being 
of whom we cannot form any prccifc or 
fimple idea, and who cannot he reprefented 
under any particular fhape j neither have 
they 
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they any image of. Brama or Godj^wiio 
they fometimes call the Principle of^ Truth, 
the Spirit of n^fdam, iht Supreme )^ew£i thQ 
Univerfal Soul tbat ‘penetrates ^ every thing, 
and epithets of the fame kind! They'fay, 
“ that the 'mirid may form fome conception 
“ of hls^attrlWes, when brought' feparately 
before itf'but who can grafp Mr’ ib/Wc 
wItKm ' 'the'^' limited circle of*^ human 
‘‘‘ideas? q v 

I . ' -lOilll. ;i!«‘r/ • . I ' /? 1 


Saint* FraacIs^'XaVier'lfa^, tHit a 'Brah- 
man on the coaft of ‘Malabar confidefd to 
him, that one of the rriyficriy d^leVt^^S of 
theIiindoAda«flrlnes 5 CQ^ififtcd in beli^'ing 
thatithere was:only;Onc Gqdj^^preatojrjof.the 
I't *31 lunluni tons ■.'[• -iil] ' f -jonir i 

ff- fl.-;!; Er * ,nli .Hanq In- 

II Mr. dc la Croze, howc%'er, 

iiq L „.! j I <jt rro '1 ? ij* 

mention? to have fcci^ a Hindoo painting of i tpa>igfe, 

tncloped In a arete, ’wtech’ c int^'dcil ei' an 

embleniatjcal indjeationif tlieSiipremc Ecing'.H but' he 
ohtervcstithst thUia,Bqt jts^3l^^uaQ,to wvjrfijtp, ^rtj 
that no image, U ever ^GoJ. dii Chtlft. 

dcs Indes. 
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heavens 



heavens and the earth, and that oply that 
was worthy to be adored 

Bernier, who was an attentive traveller, 
a faithful narrator, and who, 'if we 'make 
allowances for the .prejudices of -the age in 
which he lived, 'may be confid6red as a 
judicious obferver, gives the' following ac- 
count of a cohverfation'lic had with'^fome 
of the principal at Benares, 'upon 

the fubje£t of the 'ivorffiip of idpls among 
the'Hmdoos;^* ‘ 

Lorfque je defeehdis le long du Gange, 
“ et que je paflji par Benares, j'allai trouver 
ie chef des ?undets qui fait la fa demeure 
ordinafre. C’eft un rellgifeux tellement 
renomme poor ion favoir, que ChaU 
Jehan t» poiir fa fcience que pour 
complaire aux Rajas, 'lui fit penfion dc 


• liib. r. Ep. y. ' . 

f Theiatberof Aurengrebe: bis name isgeneraJI/ 
vnitten by tlie EnglUb, Shaw Jehan. 


deux 
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“ deux mlUe roupies. C’etoit uri gros 
“ homme, . trea bien fait, et qu*on re- 
“ gardolt avec plalfir: pour tout vetement 
n’avoic -qu^une cfpece d’ediarpe 
(blanche de foye, -qui ctoU lice a I’cntour 
“ de fa celnture, et.qul pendolt jufqu'a 
“ mi“jambc, avec un autre echarpe rouge, 

“ de foye, alTez large, qu’U avolt fur fes 
“ epaules comme un petit mantcau. Je 
" Vavols vu plufieurs fbis a Delhi dans 
cette podure, devant le Roi, dans TAf- 
ferablw de tous les Orarahs, et marcher 
“ paries rues tantot apied tantotenPalcky 
“ Je Vavols aufli vu, ct j’avois converfe 
“ plufieuTS fois avec lui, pareeque pen- 
dant un an il s’etoit ‘^toujours troiiVe ti 
notre conference devant mon Agah, a 
“ qul U falfolt la cour, afin qu’il lul fit 
“ redonner fa penfion, qu’ Aurengzebc, 
“ parvenu h VEmpxre, lu’i avolt otce, pour 
“ paroltre grand Mufulman. 'Dans la 

• Called by the Englilh Palankttn, though the man- 
ner in which the French write and pronounce it, is 
more correft. — ^Thc natires call it Palkee. 

L 
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“..vlfitc qucjcilin-rcndU a-Benares, '' il‘-inc’ 
“/it.cent icarefles,- jht- mc-donna'in^meJla- 
*ycoliation dans . da i3ibIiothcquc 'dc.'rori- 
*i'Umverfit6 avc'clcs'fix'plus fcmeux Pun-’ 
“ dcts.dela' \T\\t, .‘Quand je me vis cn^fi’ 
“ bonne comp.ngnie, je les priai tous,.dc 
“ me dire leur fcniimcr»t fur radofatibn-dc 
‘i leurs Idolcsj'ca^ je - Icuf 'difois' que^je 
** m*cn allois. des Tndes' extremernenl: 'fcan- 
*U!ahT6 d‘e'’ce-'cdtc'/a, cf /eur •’’reprDCAojs'* 
“ quec’itoit'Unc’^choTe corttre''t'6ute forte 

de raxfdb ei'tbuf a' faif'in'digne de gens' 

“ favans’ebPhilbfophes'Comme eux i** ' 

,• Iff bin i[ \ ' ■ ' I Mji ^ ’ 

** Nous avons vcritablement, me dirent. 

./rij - ’ll ' * . ■ » 

“ ils, dans nos tetnplp, I quantile de Ra-. 

“ tues diverfes, comme celle de Brahma 

I 111 ,i i.< r* ^ ’■ 

Mahadeu, Gemcji, ct Gavani j', qui 
“ font des principaujf ct ^dcs plu? parfaits 
“ DeutaSy et meme de quantite d’autres 
“ dermbindre perfeilion, aUx^uelles' ndils 

in - ’"1^1 >• ' 

* Tins, 1 prefume, is a nullake i Bernier protalily 
meant J?j Itnha. 

Probabljr, Dawany, 

“ rendons 
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rcndons bcaucoup d'hoancur, nous nous 
“ profternons devant dies, ct Icut' prefen- 
*' ttjns ' des i.fleursj.'du ‘lU, dcs huilcs, de 
“ fenteursi rdu fafran et autres chofes fem- 
“.blables ^avec, beaucoup.de edremonie: 
‘IneanmolnSj^nous ne.croyons point que 
“.^ces ftatvies foient ou Brahma meme, ou 
‘VBcchenf .hu lacme, ct ainfi dcs autres, 
‘•‘..mais feulement leurs images ct' reprefen- 
** tatlons, .et nous nc leur rendons ceS hon- 
“yneurSjjqu’ii jCaufc dc ce qu’elles- repre- 
“Xentent } cJleSjfont, dans os Deurasr\, 
afm qu*.,ily-aitquelquc,chofe devant Ics 


yeux qui arrete refprit; ct quand nous 
“ pndnSj'^^e 'iVcK’ pas W (laiuc que nous 
“ prions', mals 'cditT’qnf’ cfl reprefeme par 
“ la ' ftatuc : au ' rcftc ^ nous ^rcconnoiflons 
“ qu'e c’eft'Dleu qux eft le maitre abfolu et 
le feuUTdm-pinflant.’* 

.jiJ.i-T •jcn'^ni iv '«’i > 

Mr. Zicgenbalg, one of , the /irUlminiona- 
rics thywy font by the king of Denmarl- 


^ Vi(hcn,or Vidinon. 

t Dewuls, or temples. 


to 
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to Tranquebar and who may be named 
the proteftant apoftle of India, having 
afked, in writing, from different Brahmans, 
the reafon of their not offering worfhip to 
the Supreme Being, they uniformly re- 


* Tranquebar was granted to th.e Danes, by the 
Rajah of Tanjour, in idat. — ^Thc king of Denmark 
having apjilied to hf. Francfcc, profefTor of theology at 
to recommend perfons fit to be fent as mifijon- 
nries to India, felefted M. ZiegenbaJg and M.Piutchau. 
They failed from Qjpenhagen tJie spth of Norember 
jyoj, and arrived at Tranquebar the pth of July 
lyofi, M.PJutch.iu,afterafcwyeararefidence, return- 
ed to Europe, and remained there, M. Ziegenbalg 
viCted Europe in 1715? came from Denmark to Eng- 
land, embarked there the 4th of March 1716, landed 
at Madras the pth of Augufl of the fame year, and 
died at Tranquebar the 23d of February 1719. He 
tranflated into the Malabar, or Tamoul language, the 
whole of the New Teftamcni, and at his death had 
neatly completed a tranflatjon of the Old. He wrote 
a Malabar grammar, that was printed at Halle ; and a 
difllonaiy, thatsvas printed at Tranquebar in 17*2, 
wliich then contained 20,000 words, and was after- 
wards augmented. Vid. ZliCt. du Chrlfi. dcs Indes, 
par le Croze. 

8 • 


plied, 




plied, that God avas aBeing avithout-fliapc, 
incomprehenfible, of whom'no pretifc idei|. 
pould be formed ; and that the adoration 
before idols, being ordained by their re- 
ligion, God TYOuld receive, and confider 
that as adoration offered to himfelf. 

Some learned men, or pundits, that he 
calls Gnani^ueuh^ who have written on the 
Narghenny 'ivorfiipt or worlhlp of the in- 
viftblc, have no other objeO: of adoration 
but that Being; and their books treat only 
of the love of God, and duties of morality. 
He gives fome literal tranflations of paflages 
from their writings. 

“The Being of beings is the only God, 
eternal, and every W'here prefent, who 
“ comprlfes every ibin ^ ; there is no God 
“ but thee.” 

“ O Sovereign of all beings, Lord of the 
“ Heavens and the Earth, before whom 
{hall I deplore my wretchednefs, if thou 
“ abandon, me * ?” 


* From a book named Vani-baddu. 
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“'God is, as upon a‘fca without bounds; 
thbfe who wifii to' approach iiim muft 
“ 'appeafc the agitation of the waves—they 
“ muft be of a tranquil and fteady mind, 
Retired within themfelves,’ and their 
“ thoughts being colledted, muft be fixed 
“ pn God only 

\ ) tU , , .1 .’J' ' 

In a letter written to M. Zjegenbalg, by 
a Brahman^ he fays,' “ Go’d'’m^ be known 
“ by his laws, and wondcrihi works* By 
“ the teafon and underftanding ; he has 
“ given to man, and by the creation and 
“ prefervation 'of all beings, f ^ It is indif- 
“ penfably the duty of man, to believe in 
“God, and love him. — Our vlaw enjoins 
“ this. — ^Thofe two principles ought to be 
“ in his fpcechjdn his mind; '^they fhould 
guide all his aGions,in which being- well 
“ founded, be fhould invoke God,- and cn- 
“ dcavour in every thing to conform hict- 
felf to his will.” I , 

• From a bool; namcJ Tctiira-Vaclkium. 

Allin- 
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A Hindoo having been converted to 
Chriftianity by the Danifh miffionaries, his 
father mole to .him, “.You are yet uuac- 
“ quainted with the ^myfteries of our re- 
“ ligion. — We do not worfhip many 
“ Gods in the extravagant manner you 
“ imagine. — ^In all the multitude of images, 

** we adore one Divine cflence only. Wc 
have amongft us learned men, to whom 
“ you Ihould apply, and who will remove 
** all your doubts 

M. de la Croze,' in fpeaking from the 
authority of M. Ziegenbalg, an'd another 
miflionaiy’i M. J. E, Grundler, fays, “ In. 

“ one of their books, they (the Hindoos) 

“ exprefs thcmfclves'in the following ma’ii- 
“ ner : The Supreme Being is invifiblcj'in- 
** comprehenfible,'’ immoveable,' without 
** figure or'Ihape. No one has ever’-feen 
“him; lime' never 'comprired hTml’ liis 
“ cflence 'pervades fcvery' thing; all was 
“ derived from him. See.*' 

* Hift. du Chriil. dcs liidcs, tome u. H t. 6. 

Bather 
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Father Bouchet^ fuperior'of ' the Jefult 
miffionaries, writes to the bifhopi'of 
Avranches, from Madura, in thcCarnatlck. 

“ The Indians acknowledge one eternal 
“ God, infinitely perfeft.” 

“ They fay, that the great number of di- 
“ viuities which they worftiip,' are only in** 
fcrior deities, entirely fubjefl to the will 
“ of the Supreme Being, who is equally 
“ Lord of gods and men X** 

i ' - 

Sir* William ' Jones -obfcrm, “ The 
“ learned , Hindoos, -as they arc infirudlcd 
“ by their, own books, in truth acknow- 
ledge only one Supreme Being, whom 
“ they call Brahm^ or thc^r*?/ in the 
“ neuter gender. They believe his cfTcnce 
to be infinitely removed from the com- 
** prehenfion of any, mind but ,his own, 

“ and they fuppofe him to manifeft his 

• Lettres Edlf. et Cur. lamo. edit, dc Paris, i"3t* 
toxns ii. 


power 
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poorer ' by the operation of bis divine 
“ fpirit*.” , 

The vulgar, 'whofe underftandings arc 
only exercifed by thc.ufual occupations and 
occurrences in their particular fpheres of 
life j and the feeble, or ignorant, among the 
higher ranks of mankind, inllead of going 
into fpeculative reflections, naturally fix 
their attention on the external objedt that 
is prefented to them, which, aided with a 
little art, gradually leads them into a fuper- 
ftitious veneration of things, to which an 
inquiring and thinking mind cafily under- 
ftands that none is due* Nor need we go 
to Hindoftan for inflanccs of the truth of 
this aflertion. 

If we, therefore, abdraCt our minds from' 
the abufes, -and inquire into the Ipirlt, of 


• AfiaUc Refcarches, vol. i. 


the 
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the Hindoo religion, \ve (hall finely that it 
inculcates the belief in one God only, with- 
out beginning and without end; nor can 
any thing be more fublime than their idea 
of the Supreme Being. I fliall quote fomc 
ftanzas from a hymn to Narrayna, or the 
Spirit of God, taken^ as Sir William Jonea 
informs us, from the writings of their an-* 
cient author?. 

Spirit of Spirits, who, through er’rp.patt 
Of fpaco ozpancied, and of endlefs Umr, 

Beyond the reach of lab’ring thought Aiblimc, 
Badn uproar into beauteous order flart | 

Before heav’n was, thou art. 

Ere fpheres beneath uj roll'd, or fpheres above, 

Ere earth in firmamenul ?«hcr hung, 

Thou fat’ft alone, till, through thy wyftic los-e, 
Things uncxiftjng to cxiftence fprung. 

And grateful defcant fung, 

Omnifeient Spirit, wliofc all-ruling pow*r 
Bids from each fenfe bright emanations beam ; 
Glows in the rainbow, fparkles in the ftream. 

Smiles in the bud, and glillcns in- the {low'r 
That crowns each renul bow'rj 

SIgU 
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Sighs in gale, and watbles in tbc throat 
Of every bird that hails the bloomy fprifig, 
Or tells his love in -many a liquid note, - 
\Vhilft envious artilla_ touch the rival firing, 
Till rocks and forefts tiogi 


Breathes in rich fragrance from the Sandal grove* 
Or where the precious mulk-deer ^playful rove $ 
In'dulcet juice, from cluft’rlng fruit dillils. 

And burns falubrib'us in the tafteful clove : 

Soft banks and verd’rous hills 
Thy prefent influence fdls * 
tn air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and plains* 
‘ihy will infpirits all, thy fovereign Maya reigns. 


. 1 T'’i' 1 ' *' 

Blue cryftal vault, and elemental firw, , , 

That in ih’ ethereal fluid blaze and breathe* 

*rhou, tofiing main, whofc fnaky branches ^vrcathe 
^hls penfilc orb with ihtcrtwfling 'gyres'* 

Mountains, whofc lofty fpire's, 

Prefumptuous, tear their fumtnits to the fkies, 

And blend their em*rald hue with fapphife light * 
Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes 
Of dew.bcfpanglcd leaves and bloflbms bright, 

Hence ! vanilH from my Cght 
Dclufivc p'iclures 1 unfubftantial fljows 1 
My foul abforb’d one only Being knows, 

Of all perceptions onc^ abundant fource, 

Whence cv’ry obje£l, cv’ry moment flows : 

VoL. I. M Suns 
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Suns hence tlerivc tlicir force, 

Hence planets leam their courfej 

But funs and fading svorjds I riew no more } 

God only I perceive ; God only I adore. 

Brimha, Vifhnou, and Shiva, are un- 
doubtedly only emblems of the power, 
the goodnefs, and jufticc of the Supreme 
Being, and are fometimes called the three 
united in one *, 

In the dialogues between Krilhna and 
Arjoon, contained in the Bbagvat Gecta, 
Krilhna fays : “ I am tlie creator of all 
** things, and all things proceed from me. 
“ Thofe who are endued with fpiritual 
“ wifdom know this, and worfliip me.*' 

“ I am the foul, which is in the bodies 
“ of all things. I am the beginning and 
“ tlie end. I am time j I am all-gralplng 


• Some c/ ihc early Roman Catholic Miflionaries 
ihouj'ht they pcrceireJ in the allegory of Urimha, 
Viftmoti, and Shtrah, a belief in the Holy Trinity. 

death ; 
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“ death ; and I - am the refurreftlon. I 
“ am the feed of all things in nature, 
“ and there is- not any thing animate or 
“ inanimate without me. 

I am the myflic figure Oom the 
“ Reeh^ the Sam^ and the Tayoor Veds, 
“ I am the witnefs, the comforter, thd 
“ afylum, the friend. I am generation, 
“ and diflblutloo; in me all things- are re^ 
pofited. 

The whole univerfe was fpread abroad 
** by me* 

** The fooU(h arc unacquainted with my 
** fupreme and divine nature. They are 


• 0 cm is faid tp be a myflic ivord, or emblem, 
Tignify the Deity, and to be compofeJ of Sanlkrit 
rwits, or letters ■, tltc firft of which (lands for Creator j 
the fecond, rrcfcrvcT} and the third Deflroycr. It 
is forbidden to be pronounced, except vlth extreme 
reverence. An analogy has been found beuveen this 
monofylKible and the Egyptian 0 > 7 . "SVileins. 

M 2 ** of 
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of vam hbpe, of vain endeavours, and 
“ void of feafbn ; whilfl:^ thofe of true’ 
^‘'wifdoni ferve^c in 'their hearts,' undi- 
“ verted by other gods. - ' *; 

“ Thofe tvho wor/hip other gods, Tvor- 

fhip me. I am in the facrifice, in*the 
“ Ipices, in the invocation, in the fire,‘and 
“ in the viftim.” ’ ’ , 

Arjoon lays in reply,:, “ Thou art, the 
** prime Creator-Eternal God I Thou arc 
“ the Supreme J By thee the univerfe was 
“ fpread abroad ! Thou art Vayoo, the 
•' god of the winds j Agnee, the god of 
“ fire ; Varoon, the god of the oceans, 

« &c- 

“ Reverence be unto thee j again and 
“ again reverence, O thou, who art all in 
“ all ! Great Is thy power, and great thy 
“ glory ! Thou art thc'falhcr of all things ; 

“ where- 
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**-/wherefore 1 bow down, and with my 
” body proftrate on the ground, crave thy 
mercy. Lord,. worthy to be adored! 

“ bear witK me as a father with a fon ; a 
friend wUh a friend ; a lover with the 
“ beloved” 

■ In fpsaking of ferving the Deity, Kriflina 
■fays ; _ \ 

“ They who delighting in the welfare 
of all nature, fervc'rac in my incor- 
“ rupiible, ineffable, and invifible form ; 

“ omnipotent, incomprehenfible, Handing 
on high, fixed, and immoveable, with 
“ fubdued paflions, and who are the fame 
in all things, lhall come unto me. 

“ Thofe whofe minds are attached to 
** my invifible nature, have the greater 
labour, becaufe an invifible path is dif- 
“ ficult to corporeal beings. Place thy 
“ heart on me, and penetrate me with thy 
. “ underllanding, and thou (halt hereafter 

** enter unto me. But if thou fhouldft 
M 2 “ be 
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“ be unable at once ftedfaftly to fix thy 
mind on me, endeavour to find me by 
“ means of conftant pradtice. 

. A 

“ He, my fervant, is dear to me, who 
“ is free from enmity; merciful, and ex- 
empt from pride and felfiflinefs j who 
“ is the fame in pain and in pleafurej 
“ patient of wrongs ; contented ; and 
“ whofe mind is fixed on me alone. 

“ He is my beloved, of whom man- 
“ kind is not afraid, and who is not afraid 
“ of mankind ; who is unfolicitous about 
events ; to whom praife and blame are 
“ as one ; w-ho is of little fpccch ; who is 
“ pleafed with wliatcvcr cometh to pafs; 

•* who has no particular home, and is of 
a Ready mind.** 

In treating of good works, he fiys 

“ Botii the deferrion and practice of 
works, arc the means of happincf'-. 

« but 



“ But of the two, the praflicc is to he 
” dlftinguiflicd above the defertion. 

“ The man, who, performing the duties 
of life, and quitting all intcrcfl in them, 

“ piaceth them upon Brahviy the Supreme, 

“ is not tainted with fin, but remaineth like 
“ the leaf of the lotus unalfe^led by the 
“ waters. 

Let not the motive be in the event s 
be not one of thofc, whofe motive for 
“ adion is in the hope of reward. 

“ Let not thy life be fpent in inadion ; 
“ perform ’ thy duty, and abandon all 
“ thoughts of the confequcncc. The 
“ miferablc and unhappy arc fo about the 
“ event of things; but men, who arc cn- 
“ dued with true wifdom, arc unmindful 
“ of the event.” 

The Hindoos hefieve, that the ibuf, after 
deaths is tried, and, according to the con- 
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du^t of the dcceafed/is either rewarded or 
puni/hed. That the Ibols of fiich Jioly men 
as have arrived to that degree of perfection 
as entirely to have fubdued their paflions 
are immediately, and without trial, adr 
initted to eternal happinefs. TTiat the fouls 
of the wicked, after being confined for 
a time in Narekba ♦, and pimiflied accord- 
ing to their offences, are fent back upon the 
ftage of life, to animate other bodies, of men 
or beafts. ' That even thofe whofe lives have 
been chequered with ’good and 'evil, muft 
Hkewife'return : And'that thefe probations^ 
chafiifements, and tranfmigrations, continue 
to be repeated, until every vicious inclina- 
tion be corrected. They ihudder at the 
idea of eternal punifliment, as incompatible 
with their notions of the juftice and good- 
nefs of the Almighty,- 


? NareUia is the name; given, to the bifemal re- 
gions, which are fuppofed to be divided into a variety 
of places adapted to dlQerent degrees of pumflimcnt, 


It 




religion: 

It is pretended that a few holy iricn, hy 
fpecial divine grace, have a knowledge of, 
or are able to look back on their tformer 
Rates of exiftence. 

It feeras alfo to be a prevalent opinion 
■with them, that this world, befides being 
a Rate of probation, is likewife a Rate of 
temporary reward and punifliment. They 
fay, “ It cannot be denied thatthfe benefits 
which fome enjoy, are in recompence of 
“ their former virtues ; but fliould thefe, 
in a new life, forget God, and difobey his 
“ laws, their former conduiR will not avail 
“ them, they will be again tried and 
“ judged according to' their adtions.” 
Nearly the fame fentiments were profefled 
by many 'of the Greek philofophers. 

NotwlthRanding that the Hindoos arc 
feparated into the Ttjlmou Bukbt and 
Shlvab Bukbt, and that a variety of fedls 
arc to be found over the wliole penin- 
fula, the chief articles of their religion 


are 
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nrc uniform. A)i believe in or 

the Sujlrcmc Being; in the immortalitj' of 
the foul j in a future (late of rewards and 
puniflimcnts; in the do£ljinc of the mc- 
tempfychoris ; and all acknowledge the 
Vedt as containing the principles of their 
Jaws and religion. Nor ought we to 
wonder at the fchifms that have arifen in 
fuch a vaft fpace of rime, but rather be 
furpriled, that they have been Co mild m 
their eonfequencesj clpecially wlieii we 
rcflcA bn 'the numbers tliat'orofe amongft 
ourfelvcs, and the drc.idfoI effects they pro- 
duced in a period fo much riiorter. 

' Their rules of morality are moft bene- 
V'olent; and hofpitality and charity are not 
only ftrongly inculcated, but I believe no 
where more untvcrfally pradlifed than 
amongfl the Hindoos. 

Hofpitality is cojninanded to be cxer- 
cifed even towards an enemy, when lie 
“ cometh into thine houfc : the tree doth 
“ not 
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not withdraw its fiiade even from the 
“ wood-cutter. . • ^ 

“ Good men extend tliclr charity unto 
“ the vUeft animals. The moon doth not 
“ \yhhhold‘her light even from the cot- 
“ tage of the Chandala 

** Is this one of us, or is he a ftranger? 

“ —Such is the reafoning of the ungcnc- 
rous ; but to thofc by whom liberality 
“ is pra€lifed, the whole world is but as 
“ one family.” 

1 ihall conclude this chapter with an- 
other paflage from the Hectopades, the 
• valuable truth of which feems, happily, 
to be underftood by them. — “ There is 
“ one friend. Religion^ who attendeth even 
“ in death, though all other things go to 
‘‘ decay like the body.*’ 


Outcaft. 
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SKETCH Vir. 

Mythoh^y of the Hindoos. 

J^Otwithftantling what has been faiti 
in the foregoing Sketch, it muft be 
owned, that the multitude believe in the 
cxiflcncc of inferior deities, which, like 
the divinities of the Greeks and Romans, 
are reprefented under di/Terent forms, and 
with fymbols c.vpre/Itve of tlicir di/Terent 
qualities and attributes : all thefe arc how- 
ever fuppofed to be inferiour to the triad, 
Hrimha^ Vifinouy and Sbiva. 

Bawaney*, as the mother of the gods, is 
held in high veneration, but the other 
goddefles 


* BA-sraney, or Shavaniy (for I fuppofe the name 
to mean the fame dWinity, and to be only a difFerent 
mode 
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goddeffes are always rcprcfcntcd as the 
fubordinate powers of ihclr refpedive lords* 

Brhnba is faid to mean, in Sandcrlt, 
the wifdom of God. He is reprefented 
with a crown upon his head, and with 
four hands : in one he holds a feeptre ; 
in another the Veds ; in a third a ring, 
or circle, as an emblem of eternity ; and 
the fourth is empty, being ready to affift 
and protect his works. • Near his image is 
the ban/Cf or famiugOy on which he is fup- 
pofed to perform his journics. 

His goddefs Scrafwaty is the patronefs 
of imagination and invention, of harmony 
and eloquence. She is ufually reprefented 
with a mufical inflrumcnt in her hand j 


mode of fpclling or pronouncing it,) iilcewife appears 
in a variety of otiicr clxaraftcrs, as the cojifort of 
I'laha-Diva, &c. 

• See Sketch V. 

and 
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and is fuppofed to have invented the Deva-» 
nagry letters, and the Sanfkrit language* 
in which the divine laws were conveyed to 
mankind. 

Sweet grace of Brimha’s bed f 
Thouj when thy glorious lord 
Bade airy nothing breathe and blcfs his pow'r* 

Sat’ft with iUuminM head, 

• And, in fuMime accord, 

Seven fprightly notes to hail th’aufpicious hour* 
Led’/t from their fecret bow’r ; 

They drank the air % they came 
■\Vith many a fparkling glance, 

And knit the mazy dance, ’ 

Like yon bright orbs, that gird the folar flame* 

Now parted, now combin’d, 

Clear aS thy fpcech, and various as thy mindi 

Young padions, at the found, 

Iti lliadowy forms aro/c. 

O’er hearts, yet uncreated, futc to rcigrt : 

]oy, that o'erlcaps all bounds. 

Grief, that in filence grows, 

Hope, that with honey blends tlic cup of pain, 

I’alc fear, anil Item dirdain, 

Grim wrath^s avenging band, 

I.OVC, nurs’d in dimple fmooth. 

That cv’ry pang can footh< 


Thcf, 
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Thee, her E^cat parents owns, 

All tuUng eloquence ; 

That, liU full Ganga, pours her ftrcani divine, 
Ahrming ftates and thrones : 

To fix the flying fenfe 

Of words; thy daughters, by the varied line, 
{Stupendous art 1) was thine f 
‘ Thine, wiili the pointed reed *, 

• To give primeval truth 

Th’ unfading bloom of youth, 

And 


The pen cinployed by the Hindoos to write on 
paper is a fmall reed. To write on leaves, which is 
the ufual method, they employ a pointed iron inflru- 
ment, with which, properly fpcaktng, they engrave ; 
the leaves arc generally of the palm-tree i they are cut 
into long regular ftripes, about an inch broad ; being 
of a thick fubflance, and fmooth hard furfacc, they 
may be kept fox almoft any fpace of time, and the 
letters have the advantage of not being liable to be 
cfFaced or grow fainter. Their books confifl of a 
number of thofe leaves, v/hich by a hole pierced at one 
end arc tied loofely togctlicr. After the writing is 
fmiflicd, they fometimes rub the leaves with a black 
powder, which filling up the incifures, renders the 
JcKcxs Tnore nan/pjeuous, Jjj fame parts of India they 
likewifcwiite.on leaves with ink. Engraving on them, 
feems better adapted to the Indian charaflers, than it 

would 
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And paint on dcatWefs leaves higK virtue’s m'e^d f 

Fair Science, hcav*n-born child, t 

And phyfui Fancy on thy hofom fmird. . 

Who bid the fretted vene ■ i • 

Start from his deep repofe, , 

And wahes to ^eJody the quii^ring frame? 

' What youth, with godlihe ihicn, ' 

' O’er his bright fhouldcr throws 
Tlie verdant gourd that fwells with flruggling fianie •. 

, Nared*, immortal, liamc I ^ ^ 

He, like his potent /ire, 

. ' Creative fpreads around ‘ ‘ ' 

The mighty w'orld of founds - • 

Andcalls from fpcalingwoed ethereal, lires , { 
Whi/e to th* accot’dant'/lr/ngs 
Of boundlefs heav’ns, and heav’nly deeds, he /ingsi 
But look i the jocund hours 
A lovelier fccnc difplay, 

Voung Hindol fportivc in his golden fwing, 

High canopied with /low’rs » 

"While RagnJes ever gay 
Tofs the light cordage, and m cadence fing 

The fweet return of /prlng. i 


Would be to thofe in ufe with Europeans, as none of 
the former with which I am acquainted, liave almolt 
any fine ftrokes in thdin. 

* Nared is the ftippofcd/bn of Bfxmhs. ' 

• , • In 
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In the argument to this poem, we arc 
told, that every name, allufion,’ or epithet, 
is taken from approved treatifes. It is ad- 
dreOfed to Serafwaty, as goddefs of har- 
mony: the mufical modes are fuppofed to 
be demi-gods or genii ; and an original 
or god of the mode, is fuppofed to 
prefide over each of the fix fcafons * ; each 
Raga is attended by five Ragnies^ or nympht 
of harmony^; each has eight fons, orgenii^ 
of the fame divine art ; and to each J^aga 
■ and his family is appropriated a difiimft fea- 


* It muft be here obferved, that there arc fix fea- 
fonsui India: 

Seefar, the dc\vy fcafon. 

Heemat, the cold feafon. 

Vasant, mild feafon or fpring. 

Greefshma, hot feafon. 

■m Varsa, the rainy fcafon. "■ 

Sarat, hreaking, or the breaking up, or end of tlie 
tains. . . ^ See "Wilkins. 

f Sir William Jones, in the firft rolumc of the Afii- 
tic Rcfearchcs, likewife explains the Ragniet and 
Jingaj to be fajjton:. 

VoL. I. 


N 


fon. 
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fon, in which alone his melody can be Tung, 
or played, att prcfcribed hours of the day 
and nightt ‘ ■ The mode of Dtpaca^ or 
Cupid the inflmner^ is fuppofed to be loft; 
and a tradition is current in Hindoftan, 
that a muficlan who attempted to reftdre 
it, was confumed by fire from heaven. 

Ah I where has Dipac veU’d L 
His flame-encircled head ? 

^rhere flow his laps, > too fweet for mortal ears ? 

. - OJofs how long bewail’d 
Is yellot^ Camod fled ? 

•’ "’'’^butj'earth-hdmarriftjholdl 
. If e’er thy foarirrg lyre 
Td Dipac’s notes afpirc, 

Thy (Irings, thy bow’r, ihy bicaft, wth rapture bold, 

. Red light'ning fliall confume ; 

"Nor can ihy fweetetl fong avert the doom. 

The laft couplet ofthe poem alludes to 
the celebrated place of pilgrimage, at the 
confluence of the Ganga and Yamna^ which 
the Serafwaty, another .facred river, Is/up- 
pofed to join underground. • i . 

> j- . • 


Theft 
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Thcfe ate thy wondrous arts. 

Queen of the flowing fpccdi, •' 

Thence Scraf\\-aty nam’d, and Y^’any bright I 
, Oh ! joy of mortal hearts. 

Thy myftic wifdom teach. 

Expand thy leaves, and, with cihercaj light. 

Spangle the veil of night. 

If Leplt pleafe thee more. 

Or Brahmy, awful name 1 
Dread Brahmy’s aid wc claim, 

And thirft, Vacdc\ 7 , for thy balmy lo\'e, 

Drawn from tivat rubied cave, 

NVbere meek-ey’d pilgrims hall the triple wavck . 

“ The unarmtd Minerva of the Romana 
apparently correfponds, as patronefs of 
“ fcience and genius, with Serafwaty, the 
“ wife of Brhnba *, and the emblem of h\s 
principal creative power •. both goddefTes 
“ have given their names to celebrated 
“ grammatical works j but the Serefivata 
“ of Sarupacharya.,. is far^more concife, as 

* Sir ’Wiiliam Jones writes JJratvw, but I havepre- 
fumed to mite It’ Sfimhot from the'opinlon that Brah- 
m is the Supreme and Being, znd'Brhiihj 

but an emblem of one of his attributes. 

VoL. I. N a 


well 
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“ well as marc ufeful and agreeable, than 
“ the Minerva of Sandius, The Minerva 
** of Italy invented the flute, and Serai- 
** waty prefides over melody : the protefl- 
“ refs of Athens was even, on the fame ac- 
count, furnaracd MuJtcV 

“ Many learned mythologifts, with Gi- 
“ raldus at their head, confidcr the peaceful 
“ Minerva as the Ifis of Egypt, from whofe 
“ temple at , Sais a wonderful infcrlption 
“ IS quoted by Plutarch, which has a .re- 
“ femblance to the four Sanfkrit verfes above 
“ exhibited, as the text of the Bhagvar.— 
“ 7 am all that hath been, and /j, and fall 
“ be j and my veil hath no mortal ever re- 
“ moved, For my part, I have no doubt 
“ that the Ifwara and Ifi of the Hindoos, 
“ are the Ofiris and Ifis of the Egyptians, 

“ though a diftinft eflay, in the manner of 
** Plutarch, would be requiflte, in order to 
“ demonftrate their identity, &c.^” 

• See ACaticRefearclies, roI.i. p. 252, 2;5* 

In 
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Ih the jtcmples of Viflmou this god is 

vrorflnpped_ under the form of human 

figure,' having a'^circlc of heads, and four 

hands, as emblems of ah all-feeing and all- 

provident being. The figure ofjhc^jroorJ, 

a bird't, on which he is fuppoTed to ride, is 

frequently to be found immediately in front 

of his imageS'r Sometimes he is tOjbe feen 

fitting onltL- ferpent Svith feveralf heads. 

They’relate many 'different (lincarnationS’ of 

iSTiIhnou. I Ofttof his mames, in hispre- 

ferving quality, ds JHary. < ’■ 'jj.n p i 

ut/'N 'V o t “■ Jfujrimji '* 
" Nearly^ oppolite to SuUan-gi^nge, a^con- 

“ fidwablc town in the province of Bahar, 

“ there (lands a rock of granite, forming 

“,a fmall ifland in the midfi of the Ganees, 

known by Europeans by the name of 
Vi-'T'*' ^ b y.v''-'/ ,'1. / 

tberock ofjcban^ueery. which is hiehly 
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Lechcmy is the'confort of ViGmou, and 
is;. the goddefs of abundance and pro- 
fperity. She is Ukewife named Pedma, 
Camala, and Sri, or in the firjl cafe Srii, 
She may be called Ceres of the Hindoos, 
and, with a little help from imagination, 
an affinity may be found in the names. Sir 
William' Jones, in order to ftrengthen this 
opinion, ingenioufly obferx'cs, that “ it 
“ 'may be contended, that although Lechemy 
“ may be figuratively called the Ceres 
“ of Hindoftan, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations who fubfified by agri- 
culture, might naturally conceive a deity 
to prefide over their labours, without 
‘‘ having the lead inicrcourfe with each 
“other; but no reafoii appears w’hy'two 
“ nations ffiould * concur’ in fu'ppbfihg 
that deity to be a female; one, at’leaft, of 
“ them would be 'more likely to imagine, 
“that the earth was a’^godtlefs, and that 
“ the God of abundance rendered her fer- 
“ tile. , Befides, in very ancient. temples 
N 4 acar 
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“ I near to Gayoy we feeimages of Lechemyi 
“ with' full breads, znAz.cord twilled under 
“ her arm, like a horn of plenty^ and which 
“ look very much like the old Grecian and 
“ Roman figures of Geres/* 

Shivah is reprefented under different hu- 
man forms, and has a variety of namb, 
but is generally called Shivah and Maha- 
peval ■ , . . 

^Facing the image is that of an ’ox in a. 
fuppUant poflurej it being fuppofed, that 
this animal, was^lelciled by him as his 
favourite conveyance. . 

In his deftroying quality, he appears as a 
fierce man, with a foake twined round his 

> • -'>'1 /V ‘.j-Jf ^ 

neck, j , 

. He is alfo called the god of good and evil 
fortune j and, as .fuch, is reprefented with 
a crefc^nt in front of his'c’rown. ” May 
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“ he, on whofe diadem is a crefcent, caufe 
profperity to the people of the earth 

One of the names ofhh goddefs is Cow- 
ry; who is alfo called Kaly, from lala, 
time ; which, by the Hindoo poets, is always 
perfonified, and made the agent of^de- 
ftruClion. But Sir WilUam. Jones fays, 
that her leading names and charadlers are, 
Farvatlf Durga^ and Bbavattl. As the 
“ mountain-born goddefs^ or Parrati, ftie has 
“ many properties of the Olympian Juno ; 
“ her majeftic deportment, high fplrit, 

* “ and general attributes are the fame; and 

“ we find her, both on Mount' Cailafa and 
“ at the banquets of the deities, uniformly 
“ the companion of her hufband.'’ 

“She is ufually attended by'ner'fon, 
“ Carticeya, who rides on a peacock, and, 
“ in fome drawings, his own robe feems 
to be fpanglcd with' eyes ; ' to which 


* Heetopsdes. 

“ muft 
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**, mufttbc added, that in fome’of her temples, 

“ a peacock, without a- rider, ftands near 
“her image.’ Though Carticeya, with his 

fix faces and numerous eyes, bears feme 
“ refemblancc to Argus, whom Juno em- 
“ployed as her principal- wardour, yet as 
“ he is a deity of the iccond clafs, and the 
“ commander of celeftial armies, he feems 
“ clearly to be, the Orus of Egypt, and the 
“ Mars of Italy,” i 

“ The attributes of Durga, or difficulty of 
“Wr^|”arc aird ‘confpicuous, in the fefii- 
“ val which is called by her name, and in . 
“ this charafler fire refemWes Minen'aj not 
“ the peaceful invenirels of the fine and 
“ ufcful arts, but Pallas, armed with a hel- 
“met and'fpcar: both reprefent heroic 
“ virtue, or valour united with wifdom ; 
*i_botb.i]ew demons -and giants with their 
“j,own hands ; ^both protedled the wife and 
.“■virtuous, who paid them due adoration.” 

* * “ Indra is the God otibevijlble beavetis. 

“ Hisconfort Is 'named, 'SackI j his celefiiaf 
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city, Atnaravall; hispalacei Vaijayanta; 

“ his garden, Nandana; -his chief elephant, 
“Airavat; his charioteer, Matali j and 
•“ his v^eapon, V^ra, or the Thunderbolt. 

“ Though the Eaft is peculiarly under his 
** care, his Olympus is Meree, or the mrtb’- 
pole^ allegorically reprefented as a moun- 
“ tain of gold and gems"^.• ** He is faid to 
have a thoufand eyes, and is fometimes 
called ibe roller of thunder, 

• Varoona is the god of the feas and waters, 
and is generally reprefented as riding on a “ ' 
crocodile. 

Vayoo is the god of the winds, and rides 
on an antelope, with a fabre in his right 
hand. 


• ’For an inquiry into the affinity between the dif- 
ferent JupitCTS of the Grcelcs and Romans, and fome 
of the gods of the Hindoos, .•we refer the reader to the 
firft volume of JtfiaticRcfcarches, in Acarticle, onthf 
Cedi of Greece, Italj, and India', already mentioned. 

Agny 
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.'■'Agnyis the god ofifirc, has four arms, 
and rides on’ a ram. ' i ‘ ' 

' The earth' is perfonified by the goddefs 
Vafoodha, or Vafoo-deva, who, inaverfe 
of the Hcctopadcs, is called Socrabby,' or 
the cow of plenty. 

Nature, is reprefented , as a,- beautiful 
young woman, named Prakrity. i . . 

The Sun is generally called SouTyOtSurjai 
“ whence the fedl who pay him particu- 
** lar adoration, are called Souraj* Their 
“ poets and painters deferibe his car as 
“ drawn, by feven green horfes though 
Mr. Fofler informs us, that in the- temple 
of Bh Ei/ht/ar at Benaras, there is an an- 
cient piecCj of fculplure well executed in 
ftone, Tcprcfcnting/this god fitting in a car 
^drawn fay a^horfetwilh twelve head/~ , His 
charioteer, and by whom he is preceded, is 

t. . . »>:, .V-. I ..i .J L„.i - 

• SlrWilliinj JoflM— sAfialieUe/wchf-v Tol.,i. 

'■ Arun, 
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Arun,.or the dawnyaxiA among his many 
titles; are twelve, “ which • denote his dif- 
“ tinfl powers in each of the twelve months : 

thofe powers :are called Adityas or 
“ fons ,of Aditi hy Cafyapa, the Indian, 

“ Uranus.” 

“ Surya is fuppofed to have defcended fre- 
“ quently from his car in a human fhape, 
“ and to have left a race on earth f, equally 
“ renowned in Indian (lories with the Hi- 
“ liadai of Greece. It U very fingular, that 
“ his two Tons called Afwinau, or 
“ atmaraxv^ in tlte dual, (hould be conh- 
“ dered as hrotbert^ and painted like 
*' Caftor and Pollux ; but they have each 
** the character of Efculapius among the 
“ gods, and arc helieved to have been born 
“ of a nymph, who, in the form of a mare, 
“was impregnated with’ furi-heams.' ^ I 
“ fufped the whole fable of Cafyapaj and 


• Eacli of the Adltya& ha? a panicular name, 
t Sketch HI. ‘ , 

“ h!s 
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“ lus prbgenyj tblieiftronomical; andcari- 
“ not but imagine that -the Greek name, 
Cafliopeia,' has a relation ter it.— Another 
** great family are called, children of the 
Moon,'* '» 

** Theworfhip of the Solar or Veftal fire, 
“ may be aferibed, like that of Ofiris and 
“ Ifis, to the fecond fource of mythology,, 
or an enthufiaftick admiration of Nature’s 
** wonderful powers j and it feems, as far as 
“ I can yet underftand the Vedat^ to be the 
** principal worfhip recommended in them. . 
“ We have feen that Maha-Deva himfelf 
“ is perfonated by fire ; but fubordihate to 
to him is^ the god Agny, often called 
Pavaca, orthe/«r^^r,whoanfwers to the 
“ Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a deity of 
** hig|i rank j and his wife Suaha refembles 
“ theyoungerVefta, orVeftia,a5 theEolians 
“pronounced the .Greek, word for.^a 
hearth.-— orVem/s, is theconfort 
“ of the fupreme dflrnSive and generative ' 

• 2 . ' , , -“power; 
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pov;er ; . but the. Greeks and.-Romapsj 
-whofe fyftem is,lefs;regular than thati of 
“ thelndlansi married her to' their divine 
‘‘ arlift, whom they nanied Hephaiftos and 
“ Vulcan, and wlio feems to be the Indian 
** Vifvacarma, the forger of arms for the 
** gods^ and Inventor of the Agny-Aftra 

The Sun is often ftyled king of die Stars 
and Planets. 

The name of his goddefs is Sangia, who 
js fuppofed to be the mother of the river 
Jumna. 

Chandara, or the moon, is alfo repre- 
fented fitting in a car, but drawn by ante- . 
lopes, and holding a rabbit in, the right,. 

Ganes is the god of wiftiora,' dri'as'lie is 
fometimes called, oi pntdenceand policy, Jde 
is worflaipped before any euterprife. He is 


* See Sketch XII. 
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xeprefeflted’in a human, form, but-witlv an 
-elephant’s head, as afymholof fagacity,; and 
is attended by a rat, which is confidered by 
the Hindoos as an ingenious and pro- 
vident , animal. . He ‘has beeni called /the 
Janus- of India. L‘?jFe\v:books '^arerbegun 
“ without the wouhf yalutafloh > iojGariit J 
“ and he is Bril invoked by t!)e Brahmans, 
“ who conduct. thd, trial by ordeal,- of per- 
forin:thecereracny-of the-/fpOT/r,’'orfacri- 
fice.to fire*.**. . . uv..!;. jJ .•''-■I'l 


Vreeharpaty h-the god of fcicnce.and 
jlcarning; and his attendants, the Veedyad- 
haris, or literally, profenbrs of fcicncc,Tare 
beautiful young nymphs.’ 


Veck-rama is the god of victory. It is 
laid to ha\’e been the cuftom to facriBcc a 
horfc to him, by letting him loofc -in a 
forcfl, and not again employing him. .. 


• See Afiattc RcTcarcIm, tdI. i.— AnJ Voy. *ux 
Index OrientaJes, &c. fah par'ortlfc du'Rbi JfpuU 

*774i jufi^u'en 1782, par SL Sonnerat, ftc. - ' 
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'Fame has fcveral names, and Is irepre- 
fented as a ferpent with a variety of 
tongues. 

•’DarmaDeva is the "god of virtue, and 
is fometimes reprefented by the figure .of 
a •white bull. 

-Virfavanais the god of riches, and is 
generally reprefented riding on a white 
horfe. He is likewife called Vitefa, Cuvera, 
andPaulaftya, “ He is fuppofed to refide 
*' in the palace of Alaca, or to be' borne 
“ through the fky in a fplendid car, named 
“ Pufhpaca * topredde over the northern 
^regions, “ and to be the chief of the Tak- 
and RaiJhaSy two fpeexes of good 
** and evil genii 

Dhan-wantary Is the god of medicine. 
\Yhen life hath taken its departure, 


• Sir'W.Jonta. f Mr. '^ilkins. 

VoL. I. O “ though 
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** though Dan-wantary were thy phyficiat 
** what could he do I " ui t 

Yam Rajah, or Darhatn Rajah,' fecms t 
hold the fame offices with the Hindoos 
that Pluto and Minos held with the Greeks 
He is judge of the dead, and ruler of tin 
infernal regions. He has a feeptre in hi' 
hand, and rides on a buHalo. He wai 
begot by Sour, or the Sun, on a daoghtci 
of Bifoo-karma, great arebiteft of the hca- 
• vcnly-maofiohs, and patron of arli/icer#. 

• Parham Rajah’s affidanls arc Clulcr and 
Gopt. Tlic former has the care of report- 
ing the good, the latter, the bad, aflions 
of mankind. And that thefc may he cx- 
aOly known, two genii attend as fpics on 
every one of the human race; the Ipy of 
Chiter on the right, and that of GojU on 
the left. As foon as .any one dies, the 


JlmcfjJrt. 


Jamboutt, 
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JamboutSj 'or jncfrengcrs of death, , convey 
his foul to Darham*s tribunal, where his 
aftions are proclaimed, and fcntcnce im- 
mediately paired upon him. 

Darham Rajah has no power over the 
fouls of thefe holy" men, whofe lives have 
been fpent in piety and benevolence, un- 
‘bialTedby the hope of reward, or the dread 
of’punilhment. Thefe are conveyed by * 
genii to the upperregionsof happinefs, and 
are afterwards admitted to Moukt^ the fu- 
preme blifs, or abforption in the univerfal 
fpirit, ** though not fuch as to deftroy con- 
“ feioufnefs in the divine cfience.** 

In the Hindoo mythology there are fe- 
veral accounts of' Krilhen and the nine 
'Gopia, very much Tefcmbllng the Apollo 
and the mufes of the Greeks. Krifhen is 
fuppofed to be the god Vifl-inou in one of 
his incarnations, and to have wme amongll 
mankind as the fonofJ3/vfl« hyVafudeva. 
0 2 He 
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. Krifhen is Ukcwife called Mokun, the, 
hehved; MEerioheV, “or the heart-catcher, 
^He is ‘reprefented as. a beautiful 
ypung man, fometiraes as playing on a 
mouriy,'or flute;' and to this day he is 
the favourite divinity of all the Hindoo 


j The god of love has many epithets, de- 
feriptive of his powers, hut the ufual one 
Is Kama-diva, or, literally, the god of 
defire. 


In the argument of a hymn to this 
deityi publiftied at Calcutta, Sir William 
Jones informs us,' “ that, according to the 
** Hindoo mythology, he was the fon of 
“Maya,' of the ' general attra£ling power; 
that he Was' married to Kettyi or affec- 
tion; and that his hofom friend is Vaf- 
“ fanti or the fpring:’ that he is -repre- 
' “fented as a bcaiitifuf^youth,’ 'fometinics 
converfmg with ’his’ mother,^' or confort, 
‘ ‘ 'O 4 ' ■ •• .“in 
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“ ifi the midft of his gardens and''‘tem- 
“ pies ; fometimes riding by rnoon-ligbt 
“ on a parrot, and attended by dancing 
girls, or nymphs, the foremoft of \Vhoin 
“ bears his colours, which -are a fifli on a 
” red ground : that his favourite i place /of 
“ refort is a large trail of country round 
** Agra, , and principally the plain of Ma- 
“ tra, where Krilhen alfo and •the/ nine 
“ Gopia ■ufually Ipchd the’ night' with mu- 
** fie and dance: that 'his bow is of^fugar- 
“cane, or flowers; the /Iring, of bees; 
“ and that his five arrows hre each pointed 
“ with a'n Indian blofibm,' of a heating 
“ quality.** Many of his names are men- 
tioned in the hymn. 

What potent god fromAgra's orient Uow’ri 
F loats through the lucid air j wliUftlWing Dow'rs, 
With funny twine, the tocal arbours UTCatlie, ’ 

And gafes enamour'd Jieav’nly fragrance breathe f 
Hail, power unLnown ( for at thy beck 
Vilcs and grores tlieir Loibms deck, 

And cve^ laugliJn^ Won<?m drcUei, 

With gems ot Acw, his muTky trcfTcs. 


If«I, 
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1 fed, I -feel, thygcnUl flame divine, 
hallow thee, and Ufa tliy ftrine. 

' ' Know’ft thou not me !■ — , 

Y’es, fon of Maya, yes, I know 
Thy bloomy Ihafts and cany bow. 

Thy fcaly ftandard, thy royftcrious arms, 

^ And all thy jjains, and all thy charms. 

Almighty Carnal or doth Smara bright, 

Or proud Ananga, give tlicc more dchghtl 
Whate’er thy feat, whatt'er thy name, 

Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim ; 

All to thee their tribute bring. 

And hail thee tmivcrfal king. 

Thy confort mild, AffeAion, ever true, 

Graces thy fide, her veil of glowing hue, 

And in her train twelve blooming maids advance, 
Touch golden firings, and knit the mirthful dance. 
Thy dreadful implements they bear, 

And wave them in the feented air. 

Each with pearls her neckadoming. 

Brighter than the tears of morning. 

Thy crimfon enfign, which before them flics. 

Decks witli new ftars the fapphirc fktes. 

God of the fiow’ry (hafts and fiow’ry how. 

Delight of all above and all below I 
Thy lov’d compatrion, ccmflatu from his birth 
In heav’n elep’d Vafiant, and gay Spring on earth, 
O4 Weaves 
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Weaves thy gretn robe, ’and “flaimtmg bow’rt* 
And froni'lhc clouds draws'balmy fhtw'rs, ‘ - 
He with frefh arrows fills thy quiver, 

’(Sweet the gift, ''and fwcct the givCT,) I 
And bids the various-warbling throng . [ 

Burll the pent bloComs with their fong, 

He bends the lufclous cane, and twlfis the firing, ( ' ' 
With bees how fwcet ! but ah, how keen their fting • 
He with five flow’refs tips Ihy luthlcfi darts. 

Which through fivcfenfespifcrcc e'nraptur’d hwrts; 
Strong Carapa, rich In od’roufgold, ■ ' ^ ‘ 
Warm Amer, nurs’d in heav’nly mould, 

Dry Nagkezer, in filver fmiling, 

Hot Kjticum, our fenfe 
i'Aftd lafi^b’kmdfe ficrei'ihe 
. Lovefiiaft, which godsbrightBcJaname, 
jiCan mep refift thy poVr, when Krifiien yields, 

, Kriihen, who ftill in hlatra’s holy fields 
Tunes ‘harp^ immortal, and to firains divine 
Dances by mootlllght with the Gopia nine ? 

0 thou for ages bom, yet ever young, 

Tor ages may thy Cramin’sby be fungj 

And when thy Lory fpieads his em’rald wings, ' 

To waft thee higii above the tower of kings, 

Whilft o’er thy throne the moon’s pale light 

1 Pours her foft radiance through the night* 

And to each Heating clotid difeovers 

The haunts of bicft or joylcft lovers, 

^ Thy 


beguiling, 
?<rarching ilame. 
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Thy miWeT influence to thy baird impart. 

To warm, but not confume, his heart.” 

When Tanjore was tahen by the Eng- 
lifh, a curious pidture was found, repre- 
fenting Kamadiva riding on an elephant, 
whofe body was compofed of the figures 
of feven young women, entwined in fo 
whimfical but ingenious a manner as’ to 
exhibit the fliape of that enormous ani- 
mal *. 

1 

The Eros of the Greeks is found riding 
on, and guiding, a lion. The Hindoos 
place Kama on an elephant, the flrongeft 
of the brute creation, and perhaps the mod 
difEcult to be ta^ed, but afterwards the 


* Mr. Torfler. , . . } 

Several pieces of fculpturc of the fame figure, in 
bas»rclicf, have been, met with in other parts .of 
llindofiah. , / 

Sir ■William Jones mentions a ftclure, of the fame 
kind ; in which the elephant is compofed of nine 
damfcls, and the rider is KnihenT 


mod 
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moftdbcile.. iHereis a degree of analogy 
fufficient to exate curiofity, (though perhaps 
not fufficient to prove that one nation de- 
rived the idea from the other. It may have 
been oiiginal with both. They were both 
poUffied nations ; the power of love is 
every where felt ; and it may naturally 
have occurred to people of lively and poe- 
tical imaginatiorts, to paint the influence 
of 'that paffion, by reprefehting the infant 
god governing the ficrce/t and flrongeft 
anima'ls, ^ 

NareJy the'fon of Brimha, is the Hermes, 
or Mercury of the Hindoos. “ Ide was a 
“ wife iegiflator; great in arts and arms; 
“ an eloquent meflengcr of the gods, either 
“ to one another, or to favoured raortalsj 
“ and a mufician ofexquifite Ikill,” — “His 
“ adtionsarca fubjedlofaPooroffa.” — “Tlic 
** latv traft, fuppofedto have been revealed 
,*‘,by Narethjs at this .hour cited by the 
“Pundits,” Hcw'as the inventor of the 
. Vena, 
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Vtria,'' or to; forJa particular''de-;; 
fcHptioh 'of whicK' we 'refer the' reader^'to 
the' Afiatic Refearches;' vol. i. p. 295. 

The idol of Lingam, a deity fimilar to 
the Phallus of the Egyptians, is always to be 
found in the interior and moft^facred part of 
temples of Shiva. — Sometimes it repte- 
fents both the male and female parts of ce- 
neration, and fometimes only the former. A 
lampis kept conftantly burning beforeit : bup 
when the Brahmans perform their religious 
ceremonies, and make^theirofferingSj which 
generally confiftof Aowers, yrvrw lamps are 
lighted; which De la Croze, fpeaking from 
the information oftlic proleftant mifliona- 
ries, fays, esadly Tefembl'e canddabrcs 
of^tbe Jews, that are to bc feeninthe 
triumphal arch of TTtus. ^ ' * 

As the Hindoos depend dd'their children 
for ’performing’ thofc ceremonib 'to their 
marics, which they believe' tend to^hiitigate 
punifh- 
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puni/hment,jn,a.fufure ftate, they confider 
the.being deprived of them as ,a fevere mif- 
fortune, and the ifign of an offended God. ^ ,s 

Married , women wear a imah goId,Li_ng- 
am, tied^iound the neck or arm * ** ; worfliip 
is rpaid to Lingam, to obtain /ecundity; 
and among the fables that are told to ac- 
count for an adoration fo ^extraordinary, is 
the following : 

> .1. t ‘'fj |J. .j’i '• lO' < . . ' . ■/»< 1 

Certain^ devotees, in a remote time, 
had acquired great renown and relpeO:; 
but the pmity of the heart was wanting ; 
nor did their motives and fccrct thoughts 
correipond with their profeilions and ex- 
terior conduft. They affefled poverty. 


• Sir Williain Jonej obferres, tliar,*'*hoK'n-er«tr3- 

** ordinary it may appear (olluro|>cans, itnoerfeemsto 
“ have entered into the head* of the legiflator* orpcopie> 
that any thing -natoral could be ofTcnflTcIy cblecne | 
*• aGngulirity vhlch pexvadea all their vriung? and 
‘‘^converfationj, but is no proof of deprarity w 
“ tnorab.” AGatk Rcfcarche*, vel. 5. 


hut 
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but were attached to the 'things of this 
hfe *, and the princes and 'noh!cs‘\vcrc coh- 
ftantly fending them oITcringsl They feem- 
cd'to fequefter themfclves from the world ; 
they lived retire^d ' from the towns; but 
their dwellings were commodious, and 
their women numerous and' handfomc. 
But nothing 'can be hid from the gods, 
and Shivah refolved to expofe them 'to 
fhamc. He defired Prakrity to accom- 
pany him j and adumed the appearance of 
a Pandaram of a graceful form. ' frakriiy 
appeared as herfelf, a damfel'of matchlcfs ' 
heauty. She went where 'tTic ‘devotees 
were aDTemHcd^wuh their difcSples, waiting 
the rifing fun to perform *th'eir f ablutions 
and religious cerembnies.^'^'^fe' 'fhe ' ad- 
vanced, the 'refrefhing 'breeze moving 
'her' flowing-’ robo,-T. {bowed the exquifite 
fhape, which’ it Teemed intended '-'to con- 

' ' ' ’ 'I M ' ‘l I'l ‘ J . , 

* Nature. See page* 1,88. T ’ i ' > * 

t The Hindoos nevCT Inthc, nor perform iheir a^lu- 
. tions, TvbUft'thc fun is below die horizon. 

ceal. 
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ccal. With eyes caft dotvn, though fome- 
times ’opcnihg with a timid but atend^f 
looki -fhc approached them, and with ’a 
low enchanting voice defired to be admitted 
to the facrifice. The devotees gazed 'on 
3ier with aftoniihment. The iun appear- 
ed, but the purifications were forgotten; 
•the things for the Poeja * lay iieglefled ; 
nor 'was any ’worflnp'thought of but 'to 
her. Quitting the gravity' of'’ their man- 
ners, they gathered round her, as flies 

.. .11 ‘1/ - >oi(iV -b j'i) U'''j ‘ *. 

round the lamp at night,^ ariraacd by its 

iplehdor^'''Dut^*'c6nfumcd' by its flame. 
The/afked'frorn’whencc ike came ; whither 
ihe was going Be not ofTended with 
** us for our approaching thee ; forgive us 
“ for our importunities. But thou art in- 
** capable of anger, thou' who art made to 
“ convey blifs ; ' to thee, who mayeft kill 
“ by indifference,’ indignation and refent- 
“ ment are- unknown. - -But whoever 

• Pooja, is {properljr worffiip. 


“ thou 
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tliou tnayeft be, wbatcvcr motive or ac- 
“ Client may have brought thee ambngft 
“ us, admit us into the number of thy 
.“ flaves; let us at Icaft-havcitbe comfort 
to behold thee.’* . i t 

“ Here the Avords faultered on the lip ; 
the foul feemed ready to take its flight; 
the vow was forgotten, and the policy of 
years was deflroyed. , ^ 

“ Whilft the devotees were loft in their 
paflions, and abfent from their homes, 
Shivah entered their village with a muflcal 
inftrument in his hand, playing and find- 
ing like one of thofe who folicit charity. 
At the found of his voice, the women 

quitted their occupations ; they ran to fee 
. -'V ‘ ' 

from whom it came. He was beautiful 

as Kriflien on the plains of hlatra . Some 

‘ . r. I "troi.r n 


* Knftien of Maira, ot the Apollo-of the-IIm- 
^oos. See page ipy. ^ ^ 


. dropped 
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dropped, their jewels without turning to 
look for/ them; others let fall* their, gar- 
ments .without perceiving that they diC- 
covered thofe abodes , ofr.'pJcaAire, .which, 
jcaloufy as well as ^decency has' ordered, to 
be concealed. AH prefled forward 1, with 
their offerings; all wiihed to fpeak; all 
wiflied to be taken totice of and bringing 
flowers,, and^ fcattcring them, before him, 
faid : «thou alms! ^ihou, ,who art 
** ma\lc to, g<^vcrn/ hearts Thou, ^ .wbofi^ 
cpuntenance..is fr<:flr as_,,the morning 
“.whofc voice is^the voice of pleafure;. and 
thy^brealhj like that pfj.Vaflant * in the, 
** .opening rofe! Stay' with us, and we will 
** ferve thee ; norj’vvilhwe^ trouble thy fe- 
“ pofe, but on 1 y.be jealous ^how to pleafc 
“ thee.” ^ ^ 1 . ■ 

"‘^‘^The lpandaram'contlnued to play, and 

fung'th^' loves 'of Kama of Kri]!hen,’and 

- -'f ..1. ,, , . 1,;. 

1i . 'Ul..’’- t , Yfu ^ { ,1 U ■■ ’ ' 

, * (ValTant, thefprine. 

• > i}/ i.i> irn j/i ^ • !■ ir j.'i< t /' 

f Hama, tlie god of love. Seepage Ip7. 

■ •, I 
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llieGcpii'; and'tmiling tlic gentle ftniles 
of fond defifc, l>e led tliem to'a neigh-' • 
bouring '’grbve, that' was confecrated to 
■ pieafur e ■ and ■ retirement. Satlr began to 
gild fhe wcllern mountains, nor were they 
olfeUded 'at the retiring day. 

' : . ' t >t ' i‘ J. 

' “'But tKedefire of repofe fuccceds tlie 
of plcafurfe;* Sleep clofed the eyes’ 
and lulled' the fenfek In the morning the* 
Pandaram was gone, ' When they awoke* 
theyfooked round with aftonifhment, and 
again ca(t their eyes upoh the Aground. 
Some directed tlieir looks to thofe who had 
heen 'formerly remarked for their ferupu- 
Ibu's manners; but tKcir faces were covered 
with'their veils. ’ After fitting a while in 
filence, they arofe, and went back to'tlifeir 
houfes with flow and troublcdj^eps,, pThc 
devotees returned about the fame time. from, 
thei^wanderings after Prakrity. The days' 
that followed were days of embarraffment 
and lhame. If the women had failed in their 
..VoL. T, ‘ P modefty, 
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tics, /and other good works, thc^moj^^c- 
ccptablc of all facrificcs, and demandingjo 
return only vengeance againft Shiv'ah, they 
font a confumtng fire, to deilroyihis viril 
parts. Shivah incenfed at. this attempt, 
turned tlie fire with indignation againft ths 

human race; and mankind, would 

have been deftroyed, ^ had not Yiflinpu, 

alarmed at, the danger,, implored ,hi?t^t9 

fufpend his wrath. At his intreaties SbWah 
relented. Cut it was ordained, that tbofe 
parts i /houltl be^ wpr/htpped,, which the 
falfe devotees had impioufly attempted. to 
defiroy.” ,, , 

- ' . .r'. .I'.J’ 

Thofe who dedicate themfelves to the fer- 
vice of Lingam, fwearjto.obferve inviolable 
chaftity. They do not, like the priefts of 
AtySjtdeprivej themfelves ,of the means of 
‘breaking their^-vowa; i<but were it dlfco- 
.vered, ithatithqyjiad'iajany way departed 
‘'fromi! them,>,'the?i'puni0^ment [jis .tdeath. 
They^go maked;/ibutl bfeing 'confidered as 
• ’> fanftified 
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Tariftified pcrfons, 'the women approach 
them ' withoiit' feruplej nor isMt thought 
that their modefty (houid he ofTended by 
•n. ‘Hufbahds, .whofe wives are barren, 
Solicit' them 'to come to their houfes, or 
' fend their wives to worflnp Lingam at the 
temples j and it is fuppofed, that the cere- 
monies on this occafion, if performed with 
' proper zeal, are '.generally produQive of 
‘the'^derircd efTefl. 

The figure of Phallus was confecrated to 
Ofiris, Dionyfus, and Bacchus, who' pro- 
bably were the fame. At the feftivals of 
Ofiris, it was carried by the W’omen of 
’Egypt, and the figure of Lingam -is now 
borne by thofe of Hindoftanr 

'!-• ' ►/u'nrL 

• The Hindoos, -like tlic Greeks and Eo- 
'inans, have their . demi-godsi who drink 
o-ai beverage called 'Amrut; and their*aerial 
'dfpUUs,- that occupy the-fpace in which .the 
-‘'globe'Tcvolves.^i Every 'mountain,, wood, 
^’iu;VoL. 1. P3 and 
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mociefty, the devotees . had broken their 
Toyrs. They, were •vexed at their weak- 
nefsi they were fonry for what-, they had 
done j yet the tender figh fometimes broke 
forth, and the eye often turned -to where 
the men firft faw the maid the (.women 
thePandaram. . i- 

. , -..i' > 

** But the people began to perceive, .that 
what the devotees now foretold, cazneccdt 
to pafs. Their di/ciples, in confequence* 
neglected to attend them-j and the offer- 
•ings'frotn. the princes and nobles became 
lefs frequent than before. Tlicy then pe/- 
formed various penances j they fought for 
fccrct places among the woods, unfre- 
quented by man; and having at laft Ihnt 
their eyes from the tJwngs of this world, 
and retired within thernfclves in deep 
ditatlon, they difcot’crcd that Shivalf was 
the author of their misfortunes.'' Their 
uhdcrflanding being imperfeft; innc.nd'df 
bowing the head with humility, tlicy were 

inflamed with anger; ‘inUcad 'or’ cohtn- 

lion 
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\ioti for- their hypociify, they fought for 
Vengeance.' They performed riewfacri- 
fices' and incantations, which were only 
allowed to have a certain effeft in the end, 
to fliow the extreme folly of man in not 
fubmitting to the will of heaven. Their 
incantations produced a tyger, whofe month 
was like a cavern, and his voice like thun- 
der amongll the mountains. They fent 
him againtl Shivah, who, with Prakrity, 
was amufmg himfelf in the vale. He 
fmiled at their wcafcncfs ; and killing the 
tyger at one blow with his club, he covered 
himfelf with his fkin. Seeing thcmfclves 
fruftrated in this attempt, the devotees Irad 
rccourfe to another, and fent ferpents 
againft him of the moll deadly kind. 
But , on approaching him they became 
harmiefs, and he twitted thciA round' Jiis 
neck. They fent their curfes and impre- 
cations againft him, but , they all .recoiled 
jUpon themfclves. Not yet dilheattened by 
thefe difappointments, they colleaed all 
_their prayers, their. penances, their chari- 
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ift'gfenii -and guardian^diity* 
NuUki^^7ihn^ loeiis-^jiniir^moujl; ‘qutvftr 
anguem pUrumque q/ienditur. (SERVirin 
iENE ID.) The Greeks afcribed the difeafes 
iB'Whlch^ fraH^mof^lityis eJ^pSfed, 'td''/ome 
^ngiy^god,-^ [>V evif' g^hms- — The’-Hmdobs 

TamV.— Py\liagcifas''^'f-etehdea''that 
•'the'- ^nli”‘<:aufM‘^’di‘eaHis*''hhd^''di’f- 
^eafe¥?^tiot oHIj^amongll^MeV'but'a'mihMs. 

,r.-jJtvrn arf; 

ill fanr. imiitiWalh udl \y/fO'i 

“^sawilh^a c&^ibus ■teytfidldgj'i' ’{he'’d6flHn'e 
lhU'^Hi8tem'^iy67iofiii''ifriti’'fnu’tfiiI itHa- 
itpnot ^csShiofBmary'that 
^kvflfih^ ®of’’ thei ^Jih’ddds' JhoUld' aboUdd 
itid tkics* of ImetrfmorpKbrcs, 
^4vlijl:K^^i^^‘^^d 'bj^ ^Iicm'ivitb great'^de- 
i'cliiiiohs’*or'the Teats of 'their 
^*^efif^gods'^a'A''d'h^ST3iis Vri^ much' tSfehiBIe 
■'‘^tlikfiP-of ''SakcKus/^Herailesi' an'd Th'eJeus : 

111? 'f^rfi'oT'kalni'ivith' Rai^aha, 'tyrant 

"InLid &T''C(!yr6n,*' form’ ih?''!(iih- 
* je^i'^df'a^ bcautiful^'fc^'ic^titjcm/iatfcd 'i^ic 
‘ ^ ■ * Kamayan, 
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Ramayanji that aras wjitten by thCifampus 
Hindoo poet. Valmte, fome thoufands of 
years ago. 'it'*'' ■ > 

•r . They fuppofe, .likewlfe, .that a few fouls 
are pecuViarly.. gifted with the power of 
quitting their bodies,, of^mounting into the 
fldesjj vifuing .diftant countries, and again 
.retunung and refuming them. They call 
the myftery, or prayer, by which this 
power is obtained, the Mandiram ; and in 
the life of Viraraarken it is, told, that a cer- 
tain powerful, prince, longing to enjoy this 
^fuperoatural privilege, went daily, attended 
'jOniy^hy a conhdential page,, to a temple 
fituaied in ^ja jrctired and lonely place, 
where he. preferred fervent prayers to the 
• goddefs to whom^he temple wasjdedicated, 
j tqinftruft himin.ihe.Jlfa«<//rflOT.^.^Mqr^als 

knqwnqt what|theyjafk, jand^the goodnels 
. .of -the , gods', isjqftcaj^cwn.^a nqt;cora- 

however, at lift yielded to, his foUcitations, 



zis^ iro rb'G r.' 

a'hd the 'myftery was revealed.' jTheflavg' 
had been ordered to remain^ at a'diHknccf 
but his curlofity being excited by the*ex~’ 
treme caution that was obferved, he' ap^' 
preached gently to ‘the door of theiah£lu-' 
ary, and learned tlie fecref, while the high! 
prieft was inftruding his mailer how the 
Maiii^iram was to be pcj formed. He re- 
tired .-foftly to his -ilation. TTie. prince 
came out, with the appearance of uncom-' 
inonijoyil He-frcquenily afterwards retired' 
with tfi'e'faVourite'pag’c- to’.the moll un- 
frequented parts of a neighbouring fo- 
refti and after recommending to him to fit 
and watch over In's body, he went and re« 
peated tHioi tMani/irarn in private, when 
his foul mounted, into fthe lkle.s. He 
\^'as fo /delighted with this new- atnufe-. 
ment, thatjthc /orgot his duty as a ruler j 
liCr'Was.tirediofrairairB of-fintc; , he ’loft, 
thc^'rclifh. of( hiS'^fqrmcr. plcafurcs j even 
his, beautiful pripcefs .wps negleflcd j .and,( 
like an early lover ,wit|i his raiftref', t he 
looked 
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lookqd impatiently for tlic hour;;wlicn j))C 
miglit quit the. grandeur of his, court, for,- 
the fake of foaring, for a moment, above? 
the fpherc, of imen. — Policy has. recom^ 
mended ,to princes to be cautious, joj be-:, 
ftowing- their confidence, and,, not, to put 
itijn;.the power of any one< .to .do them 
an injury that may .not eafily be.-, repaired; 
One day that the imonarch was delighted] 
imhis aerial, journey,, he forgot .to jcome, 
back at the appointed. time. .. i The, page, 
grew weary with attending, and wifhed ,to 
return to the court. He often looked^iati 
the body, and. again into lhciair;i. I^en 
, thought of a variety 'of 'thing.s. to divert the. 
tedious hour. jThc fecrct he'had.learntjat} 
theldoor of the' -fanCluary,! came intd hisl 
mind. '^-He’^who-'failS'dn^liis-.'diityfJbnce/ 
gen<^rally yields' to freth- temptations’.’ , Gu-" 
ribfity/hhat'led him from-his'ftat/oh-beforel 
the ' temple, ’noW prdtnpted''him to’^repeati' 
'The''^coriflt£t'‘-' was^'butl 
fhorw ' The myftefy was"pefformed. ■"'The' 

foul 
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foul ^inftantly^ Quitted the' body '^of*-the 
Have. A more gracefui“form lay before 
it. The change was preferred. The (lave 
now became the fovereign,' and not cliufihg 
to have one who had been his mafter for 
an attendant, he cut off the head of his 
former body, as being now but a habitation 
for which he had no longer any u/e. The 
foul of the prince returned too late. He 
iaw the lifelefs corj>fe of his favourite. He 
gueffed what Iiad come to pafs. And after 
floating, ' for ' fome' time, over tlic forefl, 
and uttering ihofe unhappy founds, that are 
■fdmetimes to be heard in tlie ftillnefs of 
^he night, he was commanded to enter into 
the body of a parrot. He flew inftantly 
to his palace, where, inflead of command- 
ing, 'he was caught; and, for the beauty of 
his plumage, ‘prefented to the princefs, as not 
\mworthy of her regard. He was placed in 
.her apartment j he faw his unfaithful fcr\'ant 
avcaringhIscrown,andcnjoyingiusbedinMs 
ftcad ; he heard his late aflions examined, 

' ‘ his 
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Ills faults criticifcd, his foibles turned into 
ridicule; and when, in the bitternefs of 
impotent revenge, he repeated all the words 
of invedive he had learnt, they only ferved 
fo^amufe the flaves. No one knew the 
fccret until, many, ages afterwards, when it 
was related by a holy hermit 


perhaps in no literary refcarch we arc 
more liable to be deceived, than in en- 
deavouring to prove tHe near affinity of 
one nation to another, by a fimilarity in 
particular culloms and opinions. But not- 
withftanding my diffidence of argument 
merely grounded upon fuch a foundation, 
from^ what has been even already faid. 


\''*jThe fame ftory’, u'Wch i^TikeWife menttoned>by 
Tathet Bouchet, in, his letter ,totM.(IIu«x[Bi{hop‘ of 
Avranclics (to he found m .Lettres td!/\ fjT cur^, tome xii. 
p. 170. Edit, de Paris, 1781.) undoubtedly fumiflicd 
ih'eh’mttoM.'de i.ioncrif,^foi Ids latc'CeautifuV'tale'k 

Zft Af Rk^!irr.f SeVOtrims’ tfft’BroncnT,r tom/u, 

p, 17,, Edit. Paris,^ 1 768.1 . ,i ; ! , 

't I there 
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tliere appears fo near a refemblance be- 
tween the mythology of the Hindoos, and 
that of the Egyptians and Greeks, as in- 
clines me to believe, that they originate 
from one common parent. Sir William 
Jones fays, “ I am perfuaded that,^ by 
means 'of the Paranat^ we fliall in time 
** difcover all the learning of the Egyptians, 
without decyphering*"' their ' hlerljgly- 
“ phics.” " And 'I '’cannot" but congratu- 
late the public, 'on ah eKtcrprife,^fr6m which 
we' m’a^'^now'fcafo'hably'espeft much’ cu^ 
rious/'dnd ^perhaps’ ulIerui,''ihfdfmatiori. ' ' ’ ' 

■ 1'-; lA' K>f ‘ .'•nuo /' *'i; 
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Devotion and Wcrjhip of the Hindaas, . 

devotion of the Hindoos confitls 
in going to the temples; in occafion- 
ally performing certain religious ceremonies 
at home ; in prayers, in faftings, and other 
penances j in making offerings, both on 
their own account, and for the fouls of 
their dead relations ; in frequent ablutions, 
and in charities and pious works. 

According to the rules of their religion, 
they ought to pray thrice a day — in the 
morning ; at noon ; and in the evening^ 
•with their faces turned towards the Eaf 
They flrould at the fame time perform their 
ablutions, and when they Jwre an oppor- 
tunity, 0xould prefer a running ftream to 
{landing 
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ftanding .water. .jBut h)is'an indilpenfable 
duty ,toi\vafli themfelves before .mealsinn-'' 

,it. {r , f'i{ 5. in 

■ The offerings .’made’ at the temples'ge-*- 
nerallyconfift of money; fruit, iflow£fr8;.Tice', 
fpices,, and, incenfe.fi Thct, offering onrac- 
count of the, dead is^a'pake,, called Pcenda; 
■which, ceremony is performed on^thc.days 
of the,uc;y and fuIl,rnflon.j v u m <>1 
>] *M I 't ■*? •>/ I '■’’.vi* vhl'ljJ’'"'* 

.-.{It .has,i been.- afiertedoby Ifomc iwriterfe, 
that»itheijdc^otion>>of^iftKe I'Mindods 'wa^ 
fo^rnerIy-/anguinary,r‘andjihat cvemhiimad 
facrificps vyere offered, as the ,moff accept- 
able ^toijtbcif. gods. ,But the cxiffencc.pf 
fuch,a pra^ice appears, to me c:ctrcmely 
quc(lionabIc. , As far as I have inveffigated, 
the Hindoos, feem to Imve been formerly 
what they, arc ,at prefent, mild and htjr 
mane 5 and I 'know not any trace of .a 
cuffom fo barbarous, tinlcfs wc conHdet 
in that light Ihoic voluntary /acrificcs which 
fomc enthufiaffs make of themfelves. 


It 
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'being mentioned in their rcligious'writings, 
’unlcfs it be to ihdicate, that nothing in this 
life is too '/acred or' valuable, 'to exempt it 
from being devoted to’the' fervice brthc 
Almighty* ^ ‘ ^ 

Yet, notwithftandiag what, has been here 
obferved, impartiality, and the, attention 

• .MU ;.f -.1 c . 

that IS due to whatever may be adyancea 
by one'fo well inforpicd in Afiatic^hiftory 
as Sir William Jones,' require,” that,i Ihould 
quote what he has faid'dh this fubjeft, 'and 
which had not been feeh by^ me till after 
the firft edition of this work was pub-* 
li/hed. 

' ' ' • I * 

“ The laft of the Greek o'r Italian dlvinl- 
“ .ties, for whom we find a parallel in the 
“ Pantheon of India, is the Stygian or 
** Taurick Diana, otherwife named Hecate, 

and. often confounded with Proferpine j 
** and there can be no doubt of her iden- 
** tity with Kali, or the wife of Shiva, in 
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“^'blobcl/c^emoriiesat th'etind of-autumn^ 
“'^•wKen- the^feftlvals'of -Kali and JLechemi 
folemfiiifed-’nearty ht‘'the-Tatffe 
** iNow if'it- be a{ked;'^'6\v’fh’e gOddefs df 
'Uedih caiiie'to *be ‘united vvith' the''miid 
’patrbnefs' bi'AbtlttHatice^ I'muft propd/e 
“ another ’qiieftion, hoW’came Proferfilile 
“ to 'be reprefented in A’e EtiropeaivJ^i^^ 
“ as the' daughter of Ceres’? '‘''Perhaps both 
qucllions may be anfwered by the pro 
** pdfitTon of' Qaturil^'phn6ibphcr^i^‘'^'’tliat 
'apparent'’ deJirttSli6n''hf^'tt fubjlanceit 
'■''tbt'produiiioh 'of 'it hi'-o'dlff‘cre7}tforf^» 

“ 'The "Wild niufic of Kali’s prieils at'one 
“ of her fcilivals brought inftantly to 'my 
** rccolledlion, the Scythian roeafurcs of 
** Diana’s adorers in the fplendid opera of 
“ Ipbige/ih in ’Taurh^ which Gluck* cx- 
hibited 'at Paris, &c.” ' . • 

The facrifice of she kid to Kali, as above- 
mentioned, is probably the fame with tHat 
which Father Gouchec calls the Ekinn- 

(! He 
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He, -fays, r The Indians .li.ivc a facrificc 
■*!. called the Ekiam^ where a-fl)ccp is killed ; 

*' the Brahmans, who arc forbid to taftc 
'V. meat at other times, arc obliged, by the 
** law, , to partake of the animal thafhas 
been facrificcd 5** and, in another place, 

“ ithey cat certain parts of the vidlim, .but 
“ abRain from others; .it is only on this 
occafion.that they taftc- animal food*.** 

lam .informed that a bufialo is likewife 
offered to Bawancy, at the feaff of the 
Dohra; and .thefe arc the only inflanccs 
of living facrlfices that 1 am acquainted 
with. ‘ 

, .The wprflnp^of the Hindoos may be di- 
vided, into two^ forts, the ^ar^aney Pp^ay 
or worfhlp of the invifiblc 5 ^andjthc^ 5 tfr- 
gar.ey Pooja^ or the worfliip before idols, 

^ • .. I r“^ i, ^ lo , ^ I j 

j .^j edif. & COT. tom. _xi. p. 25. Edit, ut fupr. 

Id- torn. XU. v- 249 . 

a .-.fi , I , ,, , 

-.n .. But 
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{ti o' follower of the^lli't{er at^e 

moft' numerous: the former, comp'i'rath'er)’ 
■'Jpeaking'V arc ‘but few^ land’ in tKe ''ftn^ 
’■fenre'^or^'{1ie'expreflldn''TOay be 'te^fced 
'ddfls.''“ They have either i^etainecl4ii^' true 

^ihcahihg‘’of ibeir religion from^the'begin- 
ningi“or have in lat^r times abolifliecJ^t|ie 
tables of the’Brahmarisi arid Veflored'it to 

its* original purity/' This feems^to 
been '"''a principal ‘objeft ''with'" Velas' 
^^lus^dialogucs between Krifliria arid Arjorih ; 
and it appears^^tbat everi'ik his time,'aboVe 


four thoufand years ago, the adoration of 

'i. . 0.1 1'Tjiit'f / /'i l_ -/.f;' . 

the true god was confounded and loft m an 
artful and complicated mytriology 


- At'the-hours of -public worfliip the peo- 
ple refort to thCitempliss. They begin their 
devQtions;jby performing their ablutions at 
the’ tank,' which ’is cither to be found>jn 



^ * See Sketch Vlf bn Mytholo^. 
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front, of. the -building,-!, or in,the great tem- 
ples,. in ,the centre^ of tliCj firft jCOurt,'}'. , 
(Leavmg their flippers, or fandals,, on -,thc 
t border of the ,tanl:,; they are admitted to a, 
periflile or.vcflibule, oppofite tOjthe build-. 
,ing which. contains the idols, where they 
obferye, great , reverence ; and, whilft_ thc 
Brahmans perform the ceremonies of -the 
Jug, or the Pooja, the dancing women oc- 
cafionally dance in the court, fmging the 
praifes of the divinity to the founds of 
various mufical inflruments. » 


The Pooja may Ukewife be performed at 
home^efore the houfehold images. Thofe 
who are to aflifl at it begin by waging 


^ Some of the temples'arc of an' otlong figuTci’and 
confill' of two 'or mpfe’cbdrtv immediately following 
, it each other. I Some havc’onlytone'inclofure,' with the 
chapel where tlic images are placed, in the center of 


"it •, ‘ and Tome,' though few, 'are lihe the one at Scring- 
haling diScrent jCOum within each other.' 

( ii 0^3 them- 
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themreI\''esC" ' They Iilcewife walh'the room* 
or' place^yefiined fo/ the 'ceremony; and 
then 'fpread iC with 'a’new mat,"or'wIth aj 
c&rpet *thatMs only 'ufed' for that pufpoid.' 
On this they place throne of the imaged' 
which is generaJly made of wood richly 
carved i'lid 'gilt, thofigll fometimcs'of gold 
or 'filvef.' -The things'' necelferyTor 'the 
Pdoja'''^e laidnpdfi tKc^mat'r'confifting'bf 

a 'bell 'df'm^tal;' a* fd’blc^w' 

drt i & cferifef 'filled WiiK'He'h'zbinTu'g^rJ and 
otherrarticles, ‘which ‘^fe ke;5t'’'conftaniIy 
burning', ''^by^'being' Jdcafidnally renewed.^ 
Flowers feparately and in garlands' aae'fcat-* 
tere*d updn‘'tfie'‘m'at.'^ The idolis put into 
a nietal bafon^ anil'being wafted by pouring 
water^fil on the Ifead,' 'is wiped and placed 
on-^'its 'throfiS.*'^^ Cups,-and plates bf'gold/ 
filver, Or'^bther Yhitals,-' ard^lpread befdre'ir,’ 
fome'filled^with'rite', -others’with difiefent 
/v '.y, h.}''/' hiM >• J > , i\ J1I i " 

*^’flic cbnch-fhcU is tteld in *i fort of veneration by 

the Hjinlobs.-’'*^ - lUiC'H ii i ’'<'1 ■; ’ ') 

1 , * '■ » forts 
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forts of .fruits, witli dry.fwcct-raeats,. and, . 

co\y’s milk. ,The worfluppcrs ; re- 
peat, cetttvln prayers arvd Afikcksy or-verfes, 
in^pniife of ' Ihe god ,\vhom the idol re- 
prefents. /i j 

, The Brahman, .who performs the cere- 
mony,,, occafionally . rings the bell, and 
blows the Ihell. He .gives the Ttluk, or, 
mark on the forehead, to the idol, by dip- 
ping his right thumb in fome fubftance that 
has been mixed with water, and prepared 
fot that purpofe. If the mark be a per- 
ppdicular, one, he begins at the top of- 
the riofe, and advances upwards. But 
the^, colour,- the .fizc, and fiiape of ^ the 
TtUtk^ ^depend ,on ,thc tribe and ,fe€t.,tbe 
wpr^ippers, raay, be^of; , fome,, bribes ibe- 
ing ^.tnarked j with „verralUon, - lOthers , with 
turmerick, -and /pme \Yith/the duft'of. the 
whUe(l_fpecies_of fandal wood, &c. 
Brahman generally, marks , all the perfons 
prefent in the fame manner. The fruit and 
yr.? 0^4 other 
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otlier^artkles' of'food that were fpread ibe- 
fdre -the> idoli' arei'di\?icled dmbngfl -them j 
and the idol'i^ thehicarefiilly'Wapped upj 
and witluthe thrbnc'and, other things ufed 
in thc'ccremony; 'kept in a’iecuro'place 
tinlil another Pooja be- performed, i' >' 

'• A veneration for ihc»e)cinenrs,'bur efpe- 
cialiy 'fire 'and water; ^feem 'to have bce» 
common tO'aU'thc adciebt^Haricrn nations. 
The Mcdes”«hd'‘’Perfians ‘bohfidered'nfe 
^nd^wakrlas thc^only'irue images of the 
'divinity'^V'^anil* 'it evident, that' the 
Hindoos, if they'do not now’worrtnp fire, 
hold in religious refpctfl f. Every day 
at fun-rife the priefts go to.fomc river, or 
to the tanks of their tcmj)Ics, to perform 
the Sandivancy, or worfldp to lirahtTia the 
Supreme. After having wanjcd thcmfclvcs, 
taking water in the ifght hand, they throw 


• ItenKl. i. Clita. Ate*. l’rotTcj*t. 

' t i’Ct fasc i¥3. unlct jfre article S;ur. 
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■It lA air. before and'bcbind 
.vokmgitbeT)eUy, and finging fortliithankf- 
giviog' and praife.t. Thcyi then throw fomc 
■towards’ the Sun, 'exprefling their ’gratitude 
for his having again appeared to difpel the 
darknefs of the night. 


srLuciait^ fays, /that the Indians offered 
adoration to the -Sun, in turning towards 
thc-eaffj' and ^Philoftrates obferves, , that 
they addrefled prayers to him in the morn- 
ing, to favour the cultivation of^the earth; 
and in the evening, not to abandon ,them, 
but return again in the morning. ^ 


Partier Bouchet^ fays, that ** He wtio 
“ performs the jE/*/flw'lhouldj every' mo'rn- 
“ ing and evening^* put a' piece^ of' Wood 
into the firej' that is employed 'forHhat 
facrifice^ and ta^p care' to' prevent it from 
^'^‘'bViri^Wtin^uito-' rur.V7 jjnr/n 


Mr, 'Wilkins informs us, thatithe Brah- 
mans are enjoined to light up a fire at certain 

times, 
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times, which mull be produced by the 
frldlion of two pieces of \yood of a par- 
ticular kind j that with a fire thus pro- 
cured, their facrifices are burnt | the nup- 
tial altar '■flames; and the'funeral pile is 
kindled. 

A 

In the Heetopades it is faid : “ Fire is 
** the fuperior of the Brahmans ; the Brah- 
“ 'man ds' the'Tupcrior ^of 'the ^tribes ; 'the 
‘V'hufbahd. is'ilie fuperidr^of'women j’'but 
*‘.^'thc ftraricer 'is the fupenor'of alK” 
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Devotcet* 


TN every part of Hlndoftan we meet with 
numbers of devotees, diftingui£hed by 
^arlous names, but not reftrided to any 
caft. They become fuch from chojce, and 
every Hindoo, except tbe Cfiandalah, is at 
liberty to adopt this mode of life. 

Of all the numerous ’clafTes of devotees, 
none are fo much refpeded as the Saniaflies 
and Yogeys. They quit their relations, 
and every concern of this life, and wander 
about the country without any fixed abode. 

It is faid, in their facred writings, ** That 
a Saniafiy, or he who fliall devote hira- 
“ felf to a foiitary religious life, fhall have 


no 
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“ no iother. clothing, butiwhat may. belne- 
cefiary'tO"COver his naltednefs; /nor any 
other worldly goods but a ftaffiinMiis 
“ hand, and a pitcher to drink out of. 
That he fhall always meditate on the 
truths contained in the facred writings, 
but never argue on them. That his food 
“ /hall be confined to rice, and other 
“ vegetables; and that he /hall eat but once 
a*(lay,' and theh'/paringly.''’ That^he fliali 
‘‘looh'^forward witK'Mefire to the fepafa- 
** tfon bf the” foul from the' body ; be” iu- 
^‘'differcnt'abbufhcati 'of cold, or hunger, 
or 'praife, or reproach,' of any thing edn- 
“ cerning this life; and tliat " unlcft he 
V ftrjilly follow ibefe, rules,, and , fubdue 
his , pafljong, he will only be more 
criminal, by embracing, a ftatc, the du- 
“,lies of, whiphihe could not perform, he- 
glcfling thofe,he was born to obferve.” 

With the precife diftmClIoh between the 
Yogey and tlicSaniafly,*! am unacquainted, 
j |rhc former in Sanferit, fighifics a' devout 
perfon ; 
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p^rfori ;• the5lalter,'i»dne -“wbo has [entirely 
forfakerv .the things of this ^vo^lcj.. Iti is 
ifaici in'the dialogueaibctween Kriflina and 
Arjoon, ' ' i 

*! Learn, fon of Pandoo, that what they 
call Santas^ or a forfaking of the world, 

“ is the fame with or the praQ.ice of 
« devotion. 

(V The man ,who is happy in his heart, 

V at reft in his mind, and enlightened 
** within,' is a Togey^ or oncj devoted to 
“ God, of a godly fpirit, and obtaineth 
‘‘ the immaterial nature of Brahm the 
,V Supreme. 

'*'* 'Th'e' mah''who'keepeih '’the' dtifward 
“■ accidems'^from* ' entcring'^ ' tlib ‘thindV’ and 
^ “ his eyes fixed' m'*'cl)htem^iati6n ‘ between, 
" ‘‘ hi^' brows ^w^o'Vnakctli^ the ' lifeath* pafs 
equally 'through his rib'ftnlsl'’whd*hath''fet 
, « his /heartj upon .^alvation,., and who is 
{/‘.free from iuft,ifcaT, , or, anger, is for .ever 

. */ blclfed in tbi3jife.V,^jj ~ ^ ' 
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(•“•Hcicannot be a who, injhis ^flc- 

“ tions, liath'not abandoned all views./’ul- 

** The To^ey conftantly exerclfeth the 
*' Ipirit in private. He is of a fubdued 
“ mindi' frecTrom hope. He planteth his 

‘‘-feat hrmly on a Ipot that is^neithen'too 
“high nor too low, and.rfittcthjon 'the- 
“ facred grafs that is called Kooif covered 
with a‘fkin'/ or ‘yoth'.“Tli^reiie,'-^hore 

“ bufinefs is^ tlie reftraining Wlus'paffions, 
^ri'' ‘n iirpl ‘hcrf • 

(hould fit, ,in the cxcrcife of devotion, 

« r vd i-rJ'jLjr 'i.'l 

“ for the purification of his fouil, keeping 
“ his head, hl^ neck, and^jhis. body fteady, 
“ without ^notion, his^^eyes j^fixed ^oh the 
“ point of his nofe, looking at nothing elfe 
'“around. The of a' fubdued mind, 

thus, employed, yn ihe'cxerclfe ' of -devo- 
“ tion, is as a.'hmp, Handing in 'a .place 
'‘‘'without wind, which waveth not.” ^ 

** SuprcmCjj . happinefs^^ .altendeth ^hlm 
“iWhofc mind. is, thus at. peace, w’liofc car-, 
nal afTeflions .and .pafiions arc fubdued, 
•“ and who is in God, and free from fin.” 

. « The 
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The tnari whofe minS is endued Avlth 
“ devotion,' bcholdcih the Supreme foul 
“in all tilings, ahcl all things in the fu- 
“ preme fouh” 

"T\\zTogey^\Q helicvcth in Unity, and 
’** xvorflilppeth me prefent In all ‘things, 
** dwellcth in me.** 

“ This divine difdpUnc which is called 
** is hard to be attained by him who 
** hath not his foul in fubjeflion, but it may 
be acquired by him who taketh pains»” 

“ The Togey 'is more exalted than the 
I'apa/tveeSf thofe zealots who harafsthem- 
“ felvcs in performing penances.** 

“ He'is hoth’a "fogey and'a'Sd«/^''Svhb 
“ doeth that' which* he* hath to' db,'indc*- 
‘‘ pendent of iheifrmtHh'ereof.’* ' '' 

Works afe‘ faid to ‘be' the mean's by 
“which a man may require devotion' 
‘‘Veil; is called themedns for him -who 'hat^‘ 
“ attaVncd'dW'dtlo'n.*’ ot*,.* hni, 

" ‘‘When 
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“ When, the all-contemplative Sainajy is 
not engaged with obje£ls of the fenfes, 
“ nor in works, then he is called one who 
hath attained devotion-” 

“ The foul of the conquered placid ipirlt, 
“ is the fame in heat and in cold, in pain 
“ and inpleafure, in honour and dirgracc.” 

“ The man whofc mind .is replete with 
divine wifdom and learning, who fland- 
eth on the pinnacle, and hath fubdued his 
“ paflions, is faid to ^e devout f 

Ic Is not improbable- that fome of the/ 
paflagcS in the fiicred writings which were 
enigmatical, being underftoed literally by 
the ignorant, have given rife to thofe ex- 
travagant penances, with .which fomc of 
the devotees •torture thcmfelves. In one 
of the above quotations they feem even to 


• Cffta. 'riic abo>e quotation*, as well 

aset’-ers, arc not taten in the e^afl order in mIiJi-Ii 
llicy fol'ow in the ww-L.but arc ftleitcd from JiiT.:rent 
/•artj, sj ihcy fj'.: ihe 


be 
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be condemned 5 the being faid to be 

more exalted than, the l^apafivee^ &c- I 
faw one of the latter, who having made a 
vow to keep his arms conftantly extended 
over his head, with his hands clafped to- 
gether, they were become withered and im- 
moveable. Not long ago, one of .them 
finifl^ed meafuring the diftance between ^ 
Denares and Jaggernaut with his body, by 
alternately ftretchiog himfelf upon the 
ground, and rifing j which, if he performed 
it as faithfully as he pretended, muft have 
taken years to accomplilb. Some make 
vows to keep their arms crofled over their 
breaft for the reft of their days; others to„ 
k^ep their hands for ever Ihut, and their 
nails are fometimes feen growing through 
the hack of the hand j fome by their own 
defire, are chained to a particular fpot, and 
others never He down, but fleep leaning 
againft a tree 

There 

• Philsfephns ecrum quot Gjmm/oph'i/iat vacant, aS 
exsritt ad cccafum pcrjlare cantutnU: faUm immaiUthut 

VoL. I. ^ .tculit. 
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There are frequent inftances of devotees 
and penitents throwing ihemfelvcs, under 
the %v!iecls of the chariots * of Shivah or 
Viflinou, when the idol is drawn out to 
celebrate the feafl; of a temple, and being 
thereby crufhed to death : and not long 
fincc we faw an account of the aged father 
of a numerous oflspring, wljodevotcd Ijjm- 
felf to the dames, to appeafe the wrath of 
a d/v'iojfy, tvho, as he imag/ned,' had for 
fomc time pad aHli^icd his family and neigh- 
bours with a mortal, epidemical dlfcafc. 

■ The Fatuhrams^ on the coad of Coro- 
m.'indcl, arc followers ofSliivah j they rub 
their faces and bodies wjih the afiics of 
burnt cow-dung, and go about the towns 
and vjll.igcs finging the praifes of ihclr God. 


n-.c 
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‘ The Cary~p'alry^pQndarams are a fet of 
religious perfons, who make a voxv never 
to fpeak *, they go to the doors of houfes, 
and demand charity, by ftriking their hands 
together. They take nothing but rice, 
which is given tliem ready prepared for 
eating; and, if it befuflicient to fatisfy their 
hunger, they pafs the reft of the day ftt- 
ting in the (hade, and fcarcely looking at 
any objefl; that may come before them. 

The Tadinums go about begging, and 
finging the liiliory of the different incar- 
nations of Viihnou. They beat a kind of 
tabor ; and have fmall brafs bells tied round 
their ankles, vvlxich make a confiderablc- 
noife as they walk along. 

Thefe devotees arc to be met with in 
every part of Hindotlan ; but chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of great temples, both from 
religious motives, and in order to receive 
alms from the pilgrims who refort thither. 

Contrary to the praQicc of the Hindoos 
in general, many of them wear their hair, 
^ - and, 
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and, •by’ frequently robbing at with the oil of 
th'e’ cocoa-nut, it'growsto an’ extraordinary 
degree of length 'and tbicknefs.^ Some Jet • 
it hang’lodfe' on their bodies, i extending to 
the ground j others have it plaite'd in many 
trefles, and wound round the head in the 
form of a great turban. 

Moft of the ancient authors who have 
tnetitiohed' India and its inhabitants, 'feem 
t6 have'confounded the Devotees, Sedlaries, 
^arid or-’Philoibphers,' with the 

TBfi'chitiSnfesi dr regular' priefthood. ‘They 
ipe'ak *of Oyirint^ophyiSf Germauet, Prdmues, 
SamatViens, and 'Hilohiens^ who are faid to 
’be^'a'tllaTs'of the SamanUns^ that lived in 
fdrefl!^ ' no clothing or nourifli- 

ment but what the trees afforded them.'’ 

'‘^^dfililjd''^^ays^’that the'iS’om<2ww/j' 'let no 
''Viltie'^bri'any ImdwleUgc buffuch as'tend- 
■yUho ccirfc'£l'^vicc/and 'thai ’theji fmilcd at 
'"tlfbrcwho'bpplicd Uiemfclvcs to mctaphy- 
arfrbndmy,’ ’and’ aftroIogyi-^Probably 
no >» , ;''5crabo' 



Strabo meant fuch of the Samaniens as 
were folitaries^ or hermits ; for we find 
that the Samaniens in general were re- 
marked for their learning, and their know- 
ledge in the feienecs. 

Clement of Alexandria Obferves, that 
there were two clafics of Indian philofo- 
phers, the one aC^tdi^Brachmaues^ the other 
Sannanss ; by which, I am inclined to think, 
he means the Samaniens. He fays feme 
of tlie Sarmancs were called folitaries, and 
neither lived in towns nor had any particu- 
lar dwelling j that they obferved celibacy ; 
and covered their nakednefs with the bark 
of trees j nouriflied themfclves with their 
fruit ; and drank only water, and that out 
of the palms of their hands. 

Porphyry acquaints us, that the fubftance 
of the doctrines of the Indians coiififled in 
,the necelTity of adoring God with a pure 
and pious mind ; that the Samaniens, who 
fecluded themfelves from the world, infifled 
■VoL. I. R 3 on 
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on the necefljty of fubduing the paflions, in 
order to be fit to approach God } and 'gave 
that as the reafon for the extraordinary pe- 
nances they inflidted upon them/elves, 

Ijr to render the body entirely fubmtjfive to 
the Jpirit, 

M. de la Croze fays, that i\iQ'Samankt!S 
arc ftill fpoken 9f with refped^, fo far as re- 
gards their learning ; but that their dodlrlnes 
are held in abhorrence by the Brahmans, 
and that their feA no longer exifts. He 
fpeaks of feveral of their literary perform- 
ances. The title of one is Tolkabiam, from 
Its author, who is faid to have been a Hin- 
doo Rajah j wc are told, it is very volumi- 
nous, and among other things contains the 
art and rules of Hindoo poetry. M. Ziegcn- 
balg obfetves, that to underfland it tho- 
roughly, required long and arduous appli- 
cation. — Another work, called Divo’^aratn,- 
winch treats of language and the choice of 
v.'ordsf is put into the hands of boys who 


arc 
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arc deftined to purfue learning, and is held 
in the higheft efteem .l>7*thcir literati, but 
the ftyle is lb exalted as to be entirely above 
the ‘comprehenfion of the vulgar. 

Calanus ivho burnt hiinfelf in the pre- 
fence of Alexander and his officers, has by 
fome been called Brahman j — but it is 
evident that he v,*as one of ihofe devotees 


•We are told that Jietras fo named by the Greeks, 
from his faymg CJe^ by way of falutation. They 
likewise called him Sphincs,^ which probably was no 
inbre his true name than the other. He was regard- 
ed by his countrymen as an apoftatc.— lie follow'td 
Alexf-ndcr; at Pafargados, being attacked with a 
dyfentery, he ordered a fuuerjil pile to be , prepared, 
and having performed his ablutions, facri/icesj and 
prayers," laid liimfelf compofcdly downj ani{ was iurnt 
to death. ' I 

„,j^trabOi, mentions a peTfon.f^vbo,,hadi rtebompanied 


ambafiadoR lent by a 

tfiat'bunitKirnfelfat AUicns} and fays, thl: Athenians 
a'monlimVni t6 ^fns^iStfViloVyJ Xvitri*\'?iia‘'?n. 
"^fcAptiOn, “ ToZl»«7lew«‘%tt4hI^dian br/J^r/l/^ijlsrho 
^‘‘rcoluntaiUy cmbtacefl deaths Bccordjn^ to cullpm 
of lus country.” 

R4 


who 
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Who tra^hf'jibout'th'e ^country '/aid 
to 'hi^e ’g^o]ie'na}i:ed;’'’b'iit' the-®rahmans 
neither go naked, nor commit • any 'a’£ls ^of 
extravagance.^. , Their , liyes^ are ^unifoym, 
indolent, but decent j and chiefly occupied 
jwith their rices and ceremonies, they apply 
more or lefs to ftudy, according to, ^their 
geniu^and turn of mind. 

'' But’ lidtWithftandirig ttis’ inaccuracy of 
aiicien^'iuth'ori,' in confounding the Brah- 
oi^'Fegular pritllhdod^ with the dc- 
^D(ei5’and'''fe£l'ancs'; if' we^'ccnfider how 
rui(ite'c{ th^ir'ihiercourfe with India was, 
compared to that enjoyed by modern Eu- 
ropeans, mid how little we ourfelves knew 
of its within thefe few years 

paft,. wc fhall^lind caufc, inflead of being 
{hock^tkwifh their errors, to be furprifed at 
their, jnflrudion, and perhaps afhamed of 
our|Own,fiipincne/s. Strabo obferves, that 
thofe who had been in India, generally had 
jecn things but parti.ally, and by the way; 
that they had taken their information by 
' .licarfay, 
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licarfay, •wVid), however, had not prevented 
their, giving accounts as if they had examin- 
ed with accuracy 

Some are of opinion, that the extravagant 
notions of the illumhiaUd and quiell/Is, that 
have figured among the Chriftians, and 
that ftill exift in different parts of Europe, 
came originally from the devotees of Hin- 
doftan. D'Herbelot fays, “ The fe£l of 
'' the llhtmtncs had its origin in the Eaftj 
“ it was brought Arabs into Spain, 

“ under the name 'y Jumbrados^ and has 
“ been renewed in\^ .ur days by Doftor 
“ MoUnos -t".” 

But, befides the route given to this fe£t 
by DTIcrbelot, wc find that fimilar opi- 
nions with ihofe of the Illuminh^ were 
profeffedin the eleventh century, by Simeon, 
fuperioT of a monaftery of Saint Mamas' in 
Conftantinople, and were embraced by Pa- 


• Stnbo, 15. ‘ . j. 

■t Bib. Orient. patD* Hcibclot, p. 296. fol. 

lamas. 
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Idimsj'biflitJfi of/Salonith. -TJjeyappeared in 
tbeiLatin/chiirchlintHcfonTtcinthcehiury; 
and brQkexx>ut''fand''iinade' ^rcatjpro’grers in 
^he/iiivfefiteenthj^b'eihg^'profeffetl rJmd taugbt 
byiiiVlfiltnof,! whads-ionfidcrhi asithc'iJiief 
of (tUp ^//<‘/i/?i‘o£the.’wefta‘)v/ 


Yodir /'lodjUL ?jb •'HoiJnaait ^ 

Simeon and others pretended, .that, by 

ahnra^i'hgH^emreSves f^ora'^he things of 
afc’iorbed m'ffie* con- 

ASIl,. Ke"r4iv'y‘'int™; 

.siUloii^.oio/^tg'MaiKOi. no/<(Tin;iui 

and pafjake of the divine eiTence.— 1 hat 
*-ibn'4iii>d) •>iiol/i.' ' jrrij 

ey then comnofed a fort of Trinity with- 

^ ^itoIjnoiT-^ 

body, the foul, and 


bn^i i>d) .tiovL.J •>110 
(ney then compofed a fort 



tSe ^liljPlp'iiik^^wliite’^ih^Hhe^'praHice ^of 
cdiiVetn^ia^ioni^ if'n-as rerammendecl to the 
difiuj^s, ilieir'^cliin upon tli'eif 

’n^aver; 

tllaY when ^t^ey were in- 
they fell, it 

di3\aa3E t ,, >> ’ '' 

palt» tiirougli their noltnis, and\vcre arFc«- 

Cd with peculiarly delightful fenfatlons. — 

But befidc the abfmdity of ijiofe monflrous 

' ' doArincs, 
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doQ.rmes, V7hkh, it m'lglit be fuppofed, 
v.’ouId have bccnfufficicntto draw on tlicni 
the contempt of all rcafonablc men, it was 
alleged, that the difciplcs of Molinos, 
tmfting for their falvalion to excrcifes 
of abforption^ were often engaged in fcencs 
of the meft licentious debaucher)'. They 
were called Slutetifls^ from aflefling an C!t» 
traordinar}’ tranquillity of mind; and, how- 
ever (Irangc it may appear, many of high 
rank of both fexes, and perfons dif- 
tinguiftied for their learning, were Quictifts. 
Madame de la Motte Guyon, the friend of 
the celebrated Fenelon, archbifhop of Cam- 
bray, openly profelled herfelf to be of 
the numher ; nor was he even ex- 
empt from fufpicion of having adopted 
fome of the opinions of Molinos, , though 
too virtuous and loo wile to have credited 
or pra£tifed any of thofe extravagancies^ of 
which many of the QuietiHs are accufed. 


Vor/, I. 


R6 
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SKETCH X. 


Lcantiug and Pbilofophy of the Brahmam- 


L the ancient facred and profane 
writings of the Hindoos are written in 
the Sanfkrit language, which is now only 
known to the Pundits*^y or men of learn- 
ing; and is neither Ipoken nor underftood 
hy the reft of the nation. Yet as Sanikrit 
words are ftUl fcAind in ufe over the whole 
pcninfula; and as moftof the proper names 
of perfons and ancient places are derived 
from that language, it is not improbable. 


• Pundit is a Sanfknt v.’orJ, and an honorary title, 
lignirying dofloror phiJolbpher. 

Mr. WilVini itirorms us, that San&rlt Is compofed 
from 54«, a prcpofiiion, lignifylng completion, and 
JkrUa, done or CnlDtcd. 

that 
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that it was once univcrfal, however remote 
that period may be. 


If we compare the Hrahmans of the pre- 
fent day with the Brachmancs * of antiquity, 
ave fliall, in .aimoll every feature of their 
eharafter, perceive the ftrongeftrefemblance. 
The difference that may c.vin; between, 
them, may partly have infenfibly taken 
place.in thelapfeof time; but muff chiefly 
be aferihed to the revolutions that have 

/'U ' i ' • . I I 

happened m their government. ^ 


The ancient Brahmans, living in an age 
when the Hindoo empire fiourinicd, cul- 
tlvatcd fcience with an encouragement 
winch' th'cir^opprelTed pofterity are'*de- 
pn'ved! ’'BeTide' tlie'ftudy ' ot tlVe' ifacred, 
moral^ and metaphyrical writings'^Lf their 
nalio'iir a "principal part of their" feientific 
purfuits feems ‘to- have been directed to 


* jiie words are evidently the fame, 
thcii origin from Brahma, God. , ’ 


and derive 
atironomv. 
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aftronomy, natural phiiorophy, and /bme 
branches of mathematics* 

Several ancient authors, in fpeaking- of 
the philofophers- of India, /ay, that they 
occupied themfelveswith things of a ferious 
nature j in the contemplation of God and 
his works j that they fpoke little, and fcl- 
dom without nece/Iity, yet never refufed to 
anfwerthofe who came to them to be in- 
ftrudled*^: that their difeourfe was con- 
cife, fententious, often allegorical, and that 
they fomciimes ufed enigmas f. 

Nearchu«, who commanded Alexander’s 
fleet, faid, that they only re/pedled truth and 
virtue 

Strabo informs ws, that they cultivated 
natural philofophy and aftronomy. 

They were held in fo high repute for 
their maxims of morality, and' for their 


• Strabo, 15’. Porphyr., de Abfl. 4. 
•f Difg- Lser. Froanu ‘ 

$ Strabo, ibid. 


know- 
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knowledge in fciencc and philofophj’, 
that, befides Pythagoras, many went from 
Greece and other more caftern countries, 
purpofely to be inftru£lcd by them. Such 
were, Dcmocrltcs the Abdcrian, Pyrrlion, 
fire. Bard efanes of Babylon, who 

lived in the time of Alexander Severus, is 
faid to have converfed with the Brach- 
tnanes, whom he reprefented as chiefly occu- 
pied in the adoration of God, and the 
duties of morality f. 

Great affinity appears between the man- 
ners and pradices of the Bralimans and 
ihofc Gymnofophifts of Ethiopia, who fet- 
tled near the fourccs of the Kile j and, ac- 
cording to Philoflratcs, they were defeended 
from the Brahmans. He fays, the Gymno- 
fophifts of Ethiopia came from India, ha\’- 
ing been driven from thence for the murder 
of their king near the Ganges He makes 


• Suidas.— Dbg. Lacrt. 

+ S. Jerorn. Poipli. 

% PhUoft. Vit. ApolK c. <S. 

•Pytha- 
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Pythagoras fay to.Thelpcfion,'m reproach- 
ing him for- his improper compTai(ance-to 
the Egyptians, “'Admirer as'you are of the. 
“ philofophy which •the>Indians invented,- 
“ 'why 'do you not attribute |it to its real pa- 
“ rents, rather than to thofe whoiareonly fo 
“ by adoption ? Whyaferibe to, the Egyptians ^ 
“ a thing as abfurd, as,tOraflert,,that,'thcj 
“waters of the-.Nile,ilmixed 3 withimilki' 
“ (which they'preierid happened formerly,)’ 
“ fiotved bactt.to theiH'fir{l;,foilrce.”r4lat'“' 


chaSjOilikewife/i'jfaysHto ,'ApolloruiIs,';p;on* 
afking his opinion* /conc^ning .the/ foul s' 


1 % ^srpp,.. 

-.v., ,;„>i 


. - l. 1 ,.;v . ■ . 

*.PhIlo{l. dCjVjp Apollj c. <S, He probably meant 
the people of the Thebaid, as the opinions of thoi of 
lowcr^Egypt, with rifpeft to the Supreme Being, 'ap-' 
pear in 'general to have been'very di/Icrcnt from the! 
tenets of the Hindoos. Some faid, that the foul aftcr^ 
death defeended to a fubterraneous place, where it for* 
ever remained ; oUicn, tim it afeended to the Bars, 
whence it originally came. 


12 


Lucian 
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Lucian obferves, that the fciencc of aftro- 
Homy came from Ethiopia — perhaps, there- 
fore, from thefe Gymnofophifts v;ho came 
originally from Indoftan — And in making 
philofophy complain to Jupiter of fome 
who had di(honoured her by their conduft, 
he fuppofes the Indians to have been the 
firft inftru£led by her. She fays, I went 
“ amongft: the Indians, and made them 
come down from their elephants and con- 
** verfe with me.— 'From them I went to 
“ the Ethiopians, and then came to the 
“ Egyptians.” — Lucian. 

But though the Brahmans npw may be 
inferior to their aricedors, as philofophers 
and men of fcience,-theirr^ is ftill the only 
repofitory of the literature that yet remains: , 
to them alone is entrufted the educa- 
tion of youth ; they arc the foie interpre- 
ters of the law, and the only expounders 

of their religion. 

; Bernier, in his letter, dated 4th Oaober 
1C67, gives the following account of their 
literary purfuits at that time. 
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V, La villcde Bqnares, efl I’ccole gcnerale, 
ct cpmme I’Athencs de tome la gentilitc 
des.Ijpdes, jOU leSj Brahmens, et,les,,ReU- 
“jgjeux, qul^font ceux qui js’appljicjuent a 
** l^etudy,i,fe rendent.^j ^I|s _n'pnt, poin^ de 
Colleges^, dc clafles o|-donnces,^j(jp^^irae 
chez nous : ccla me.femble plus tenir de 

.ii '"Jifj ^ 1 . n JiU ij y/aiM 

“.cette facond’ccoledesanciens, les maitres 
1 'jirp* niiv'j Hlu'. in ju- np jni--rit 
*' dlant difperles par Ja ville^ dans leur 
if(| *)ur) ‘jg M.oJ (mo> on <'It inuu 
maifbns, et nrincipalement dans, les. Jar- 

“ dins d« Fauxbourgs, .on les grosmar- 

i.i. oiitj 0 rlOf?>UO/ J! 

“ phands les ronffrent*. De pcs maitres.Ips 
Ujuii-i an 110 fo ii tip/oi^ , 

“ uns ont quatre dilciples, les antres iix on 

nt ni I ir n aTI‘r t>p ‘airl/POi o/n Uftoni 

“ fept, CL les plus renommes. douze oP 

. V’* foi il'' 'Oinl Kioji spj/jtfr' , j, 

“ ouinze tout au plus, quj palTeht les dix et 

',qt jii /fiiv.ir '7 *n I T. i.jj, 

les dOuze annees avec eux, Toute cette 

j nUp > M;- 

“ etvidc eft fort froide, pareeque 'la plupart 

, * ju * i t ^ ^'JI* 

“ des Indiens font d’une humeur lente et 
“ paiefleu/e; la 'chaleur du pays et leur 
“ manner yjContribuant beaucoup. ' 

“ Leur premiere etude eft fur le Han- 
ferit 'qui ‘eft unc langue tout a, fait 
“ difFeiente de I’Indienne ordinaire et qui 


Or SanlLrit. * 
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ri’tiR'^fue quc cles'KinilitP. ''*jEIIc s’appelle 
“'^anfcntj'qiii veiit dire' languc ‘pure’, et 
“'‘■piircequ’ils tierin'l’nt'^*que cc fut'dans cette 
Idri^iie qlle'Dieu, paric'moyeri’ de Brah- 
ra'a^^i pubtia les^qiiatre ‘Y Betbs qu’ils 
‘‘'^ftimentlivrei’facrcsj ils' I’appellent lan- 


giie^' fainle* ei;*'"' divine: ils ^pretchdent 

mEmc’*qtfelle eiV au'fli ancienne que^rali- 

“ ma,^’'^Qnt ils ne comptem Tage que par 

“ 'Lect^ues,'’ qu ' centaiues de miUe' ans' i mais 

“’jeSb^udrois cautidn'd'e cette etrange an- 

“‘tlquitei' Quoiqu’il en loir, on ne fauroic 

** riicr, ce me fenible^ qu’elle ne foit trSs an- 

“ crenne, 'puilqile leiirs'Iivres de religion, 

“ qui ‘’iahs "doute beaucoup, ne font 
11 / iUOl ’/ii'j yjrr 'di 1 ' 
cents que dans cette iangue, ct que de 

** piiW^ eile a fes autres de phllofophie, la 

medicine en vers, qucjfques autres pociics 

ct quantitc d'autres Uvres, 'dont j’ai '.vu 

“ unc grande fale tome pleine dans Benares. 

1 I ' Mf. * » I 

•“ Apres qu’ils ont.apris le Planfcrit, ce 
“ qui ieur eft tres difficile, parccqu’ils n’ont 


— • lie Ricanj Brimha. 

Sa 


•(- Vecis. 

“ point 
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“■point de 'grathm'a'iVe qUrvaiile’ mef- 
“ tent'poui'U’ordihaire a'^Hre le PuraneV'qui 
“ efl comme un mtcrprete et-abregeMcs 
“ Beths^"parceque ces Beths forttTo^t'^rbsj 
“ da nioins'ti t;e font ceux'qu’on' me’(i{Hn- 
“ tra'a'Bcnarcs: Us font meme'ircs’-fai-'ds; 
*' jiifqucs-la que mort Agah ne le^'h jahiais 
“ pu troiiver'a acheter, quelt[lle •’diligence 
“ qu’il ait pu faircj duhi'le^'ti^h'nent^^s fort 

“,nq mcj-tent la, raain^<Jeiriis» cVie^^es fafTcnt 
“ bnilcr,;,comme,^b pluficurs 

", , 

“ Entrc Icurs plulofbphcs U y cn a prln- 
“'cipa^efti’ent fix fort 'faiiiclixi qui font fix 
“ fcOes di/Terifhtcs'.’ Lcs 'unS s’altachcnt a 

“ cclle ci, ct Icji autrcs accllc I'l, cc tiui 
..r JKp jiijiu.r Ki uu > . 'll a 
“ fail cle ladifl’erence, ct caufc mcmc de la 

- -u.iiri’ j ji iti >1 ' f • > - . ,f . 

“ jaloulic cr.trc lcs ruiidcts, ou dodlcui-sj 
“ car Us ffavent qu’nn tcl cll dc ccltc fc<^c, . 
** ct'uh rcl d’uiic autrc» ct cliacun d’cux 
“ pretend qoefadoftrinq cfl bWn inrjUciirc 
“ que ccUes dcs autrer, ct qu'cllc eft mcinc 
plus confcrnic aux Beths. 


Tou* 
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. ' /rli ^^yrcs patient. . dcs,, premiers 

^Ijprindpes des .chofcs, .mais^ifort differe- 
“^ment.,- jLes una^tiennent, que^ tout eft 
‘^comppfe, des petits corps, qui fontjndivi- 
non,, pas a caufe dc leur, folidite, 
‘‘^durete^-,,et,jreriflance, ma’is a rai&n de 
“leur petitefle^j el^ difent ainfj plufieurs 
chofes.enruife,^/// approcbtnt dts opinions 
“ de DaT^ocr^it^ et d\Epicure. , . • 

^‘^lles"'^il\tres^'dilc’dt,' que^out eft cbm- 
p‘6f6 de matierd'e't de forme, mais pasUn 
“ d’eux ne s’expli^ub nettement fur la ma- 
“ tiere, ec bien moins encore fur la forme.'* 

' 1 I ' ' -1 ^ i] I i ■■ 

, . i" D’autrcs veulept .quc_ tpqt fqit ccmpofe 
** desquatre elepacns^ct du ^neant.; , , 

“ 11 y en a aufii qui veiilent ‘‘que la'"lu- 
“ mlere et les tcnebres foient ^es premiers 

’’J jihiol. 1 ' 

“ pnncrpes. ^ 

11 y en a encore qui admeUent,pour 
*‘‘pfincipe la'prlvotton, ou pluiat> les ,pri- 
<*'vatio'ns, qu’Us diftin^uent du ^ ' 

‘ S3 : ‘ .'*‘11 

. I • 
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** II y en a enfin qui pretendent quc 

! .'H 'J 't> ft’C J ' ' ' 

“ tout eft compofe d‘accidens. , 

, "i ;j u .Ajd! q 'M, ' 

, I* •' iLf[t5-)ih:> 

“ Touchant ces pnnc:pes en general, 

“ ils font tous d'accord qu’ils 'font eter** 

^ ' 1 t — rt I t'fiMi -iilf 

** nels. 


The Hindoos, like fome of tKc'ancient^i' 
fuppofe that' the foul is 'an emanatibn'of 
the Ipirit of God brealhed 'inio mbrtaU. 
But their manner of exprcfling this idea is 
jh^LVe 'YuhMme; ‘for/inftead'bf callingit a 
pbrtibi^df the'^ivine^ fpirit^^llicy cb'm'p'afc 
it to the'” h|eat arfd light 'fcnVfbnh from the 
fun, \vhiclT"neiiijcr*’lcfleu5'llor dividcVhis 
o\Vn' tb'ilic J/IcciH 4ljat commmn- 
cates”'kno\vley^b,^‘'wit!idut Icflcning flfa? 
of 'him ' xvlto^'lnftrufla ignorant:* *‘co* 
a torch' at'wluch other tbfchcs’arc^lightcJi 
xvlfliout its^ light being thereby iliimnlnid 
cd, &c. 

Some of the pli'dofophcrs net only believe 
tliat the fouls of tnankiod arc emanations 

of 
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of the divitic fpint^ but that tbc Sun, the 
Moon, V7itb the other planets, and all the 
bodies that are fcattered in the infinity of 
fpace, are ^pervaded, and, made to exift by 
this fplrit. Thefe opinions are by no means 
peculiar to the Hindoos, but feem to have 
been entertained by the Chald^ns^nthe 
Perfians, apd many of the philofpplt^rs pf 
Greece and Italy ,, 

'.( . / j 1 ) ' f '1 I . .9 

Others giving ftUl greater ^cope to^ the 
imagination, profefs the doflrSne of Uhtfion, 
They fay nothing reapy exlfts an . ,an 
individual fenfe, becaufc t^e pniywfe, and 
every thin^ contained in it, is only one, ;/ is 
God, all things being emanations frpm the 
firll principle. Andit i^ pecefTaryjto.attend to 
this doctrine, in order to camprebendjmany 
paflages in their, different ja^^ihprs which 
refer to it. , 


Diog. Lacrt. in Pyth. — Plato in Tim.— Idem in 

rpVm— Cicero ’ 

la S 4 


Gowtama, 
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luGowtama ■'’li'an'aiicient'aiithoi'Jof' a'me- 
irtakes‘*ii (lifl.in£li6’n'ijfetvv^^n^What‘be'ijins 


thb'divind* fobl/^and’tKfc* vital' r6uI.^‘^'‘Th'e 
He'-J/a'ys, 'etcm'il, '-’iihma'tHHalj’-'Hiid 
iinUi^irib1eV^*rdferfiblm^'‘ift 
great Spirit from whence it came: and^Mie 


thatji:hi!^ e{|egce|Or,,fp‘if}f^P^gplcJ,l^e affejf^ed 

.nS,? ,fe,?/«W= ^5t\ 

ment, which pervades ajj^j:}pjpi:j^cd[|t[}jngSj, 
and he obfervcs, that it would be as ab- 


tmy jkind |COu1d jOr^anj^^d^yppitcr, 

pjecjc 'yP^kjpPi 

bpman^,j^genuU7.^^ JTaking at (then for, 


i'rU <? '> .« • I ' J • I 

• Tliis author Is well Ine^vn to the learned Brah- 
mans.” Ht fs-mtrnbbnVtl'ift the lYeetojiadea as a prev 
pher ; and the laic' Colonel Dowitclls U3,' that he dc'-' 
pcT.red a copy, of^ ync.of^thc ,tolumcs*of his wort in' 
the $nurfi Muieum. 


granted, 
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granted, ,ihat mankind 5 partake jins a xertain 
degree\of, the fpirit^of ,God, , ■which.,is 'not 
liablej/tq,, human /pafrion $5 ,,and ’ that or^ 
gai^ized j mat^r, merely as focb, . cannot 
pQpefs 2 inyf^,d)® pervading 

clement^ ,]s ^thaC which gives birth to our 
defires, ■ 1 p. .h.- 

' ' In fpeaking of man, he menlibns, befifles 
th'd^Ve ejitelriaTfenfeS of feeing, hearing,’ 
tafting, fmellingj and feeling, c;!e intemai 
fei)fe\'\iy which prefume he means in- 
telfcilual percebtion. ' ' ' ' 

-r! ■ > .. :■ M. . u. 

‘ 'He faysi that Vlic external ^ienfes oan- 
v^IHio‘'thy‘tnin’d 'diftin<5f repreferiiatio^ris 
of thin^i;'' Ail'd ivitli' 
roatefials foV its 'inttrn3i‘*offeti6ny^i '’fiuci 
, tijflt unlefs 'Ihe'-iDinki aft’'' 

\vith_the lenrcs,_thcirL_opcr3Uon-isJofL — 
Thu‘5, for inftancc, a pcrfon in deep con- 
tempiation is frcquemlyinfcnGble lo [found, 
nor docs he perceive an ohjcit'that is im-' 
mediately before his eyes, — That 'ideas ac- 
quired by means of the external fenfes, 

' produce 
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produce nexv ideas by tlic in^cfna^ "opera- 
tion of the inind, anij have al/b' the ’power 
of c.xcltlng fenfations of pain or plea/urei' 


■Rcafon, he fays, is the faculty that 
enables us to conclude (from what' falls 
under our immediate obfervatlon) upo’ri 
things at the time not perceptible /'“as, 
when we fee fmoke, wc know that it'pro- 
co^ds from fire.— Reafon, he continues, 
depends on our ideas, and is in propor- 
tion tO'the nature and;extent -of them ; dnd 
thcreforer-wlicrever our ideas -are indiftin^^» 
ouj reafon mufl bcjimpcrfeftjj j: 'i 'ir;'! 

1 a'\ j\ji . /I Jt •! '/ 1 .5 'I, |l ,|‘ 

, .i^.y^Pst’c^plion, .he faysj j-ye have an im- 
mediate t knowledge of things in a certain 
degree, /without the aid ;of reafon ; asofifi 
horle, a tree, of hard or foft, fwcet, ,or 
bitter, hot or cold. ^ i , 


1 . , . I i( 

He then goes into a difeuffion of infe- 
rence; jtakes notice of true and falje infe^ 
rences, an6 o? tVipgs tViat can be fiemon- 
{IrajtejJ, and of thofe that cannot. • 

Memor}', 
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Ivleraory, ^vhlc^l lie feems to take jn a 
very comprchenfive. fenfc,; and alnioft to 
confound .with imagination, may, he fays, 
he employed on things prefent as to time, 
but) a^fentrias .to place; ouifthingp pad, 
and on'iihipgS'dn cxpe^atiofii J-ic. calls 
memory, odhcTjFgpol'Hoty sot.' knowledge, 
from ■which^oidcas already’ lactjuircd, may 
fpccahonallyf.revived.yland called . into 
aflionn )j jii ,f ui/jH — .jir /*' ii A', » 

-1 Ml 'f Oil/. jr j i j 

fpeaking ofj'Ictttrs; hc'fays,/ihy that 
hdavcnly ina’cntibn a certaiiv/lignifieation 
Jjeing given to figures and ) characters, the 
fight of them ferves to revii'c ideas that 
havehc^i htg\e<Stcd,''br'wei?t 'h6t ih d<?[iin ; 
as as’ to'cdhVey others wd'-Kre" Unac- 
quainted wiih.^ — By lherej’'he’‘^fay3,.''<wc 
may incrcafc’’oxir Unowlddge.’ by Confcihi 
plativc experience; by thefc'HHfe '^adlbris 
and difeoverics, and learning of men in 
.remote ages, have bcen'tranfihutcd tons: 
by thefe the virtues dr vi^s of ' thole 'oF 
ouf‘ own times will be tr’anfmitted to''p"br- 
■■ •’ •' 1 .M 0.!' • . 
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Hcfccms to liint at the foil)- of conjeflures^ 
about thebcginmng or duration of tlic "'orld. ^ 
But as this, we prefume, would not be or- 
tbodox with'tbe Brahmans, his fentimems^ 
on that fiihjca are fo cxprelfed, as to leave 

^eat'latitude'fof explanation. ’ 

In fpeahing^pf the order of naturej as^efta- 
blilhed|by,th,e^upremcBeing,^ he obferves,^ 
that it univerfally reigns in all his works;— ^ 
that, he therein Ihows us, that nothing (;an,| 
be produced I, wjthpul .a„Ijrft ,ca,t)fe;-;— andj, 
heiaflts, .whag is, chance, .oi; aj:ci;lenj„,)3^t, 
a, thing ,o£, iro,qmen;aHf c?c%nfc,rfye|;, aljy, 
waysi.prqduccd by a„p,rcceding CJfJ.fOj?,o a li 

In'WedtiB'gbf^providehcei''ati'd'^rfke-M^iff,‘^ 
h’e fuppofes, 'thad the Supt^eme Bein^j'jKav-*: 

. ihg'eftablilhed the 'brdcr'’bfdnatUre; Jbavess 
heV'to proceed'ih"hcr opeditiony/tand-imanj 
te'aft under' ihe'impuirc''of his elbrnbs, ^rc- 1 
ftraine'd and eondifOied byi'hid. rcKfdn.’ — 

, The brutes; 'he Taysi' aft; by'that impulfe . 
only',' and 'employ'tbeir natu'ral.foVceror ac-', 

. tivity funply in the ''Hate' they Lwere given l 

'I ' to 


ir 
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be ; that;haYingjlcft us-unacquamtcd vn\.\\ 
the extent of- it, avc ftiU go on in our re- 
fearche?,', in the hope of 'acquiring farther 
knowledge, and of making frcfii difeo- 
.verics ; rpnd that, by a proper ufe of it, we 
may raiferour minds above the things of 
this'''world, and render onrfelvcs fuperior 
to'-'it^’^evchts;^— I 
T onrq i..m 

Treating of a fuujre ilate, he fays, that 
fuchiasJdsring thelr'abode' oti earth have 
perfevered : inrr.tbe' pradice 'of -piety and 
rs'irtue, have w6rfhippcd. God purely from 
gratitude, rlove, and admiration, and have 
done goodjiiwithout being induced either 
by the feari of ^puniftimcnt, or the hope 
of reward, wiU not (land in need of being 
purified in Naraka, or of again .coming 
into this world to occupy other forms, but 
will be immediately admitted to .celcftial 
happinefs. < • . , . 

This may fufiiciently ferve as a fpecimen 
of the reafoning of this ingenious Hindoo 
philofopher. 


■n.,« 
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Butbefides Gowtama, many others be- 
lieve that mankind have two fouls, the one 

' '''' 

divinCf being an emanation from God j 
the other the fenjitive fiul^ which envelopes 
the former"^, and is plated between'if and 
the matter of which the body is compofed. 


Some, like Pythagoras,' fuppofe ^hat the 
ibuls of animals are endowed with rcafpn, 
and that if they do not always adt hke 
reafbnablc creature’s^ "it 'is’^owing ^tb the 
nature and organization 'of t^jetr^ljVdies* 
Porphiry, who alleged that noF^^'only 
animals but plants had fouls;f faid,* that the 
foul did not think of operate in all'ithings 
in the fame >manner, but ' according' td the 
matter with which it was connedled*- — 'lu 
plants it was the in animals intelle^’ 


In the dialogue already quoted from the 
Bliagvat-Geeta, between Kriflma and Ar- 
jeun, Kriflma ftys. 
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Kiiqw that every thing ^which is pro 
Uuced in nature, refalts from the union, 

“ pl 'keJJjlra and Kcjbtragna^ matter and 
“ fpirit.’ 

'■'rji-ilj./;-. i’t j’.--- ' ’ , * '1 

6, Lca.rji_, that, ^Pra^nV)',. nature,, and 
I ‘beginning. 

“ Pouron/Ij^ is that fuperior being who is 
“'called Mabefwar^ the great god, the moft 
“ high' fpirit. ' ^ f ' ■ 

J !®l-r ' 

1“ Kar,ma is that emanation, from' which 
“ proceedeth the generation of natural 
“beings. - : 

'■“'As the all-moving ^/'^7y?;*,''from'thc 
‘Vmihutenefs’ of ' its parts,’ pafTetli '‘every 
“ where ■utiaffefkedj* even 'fo 'the omnipo- 
’tent, fpirit remaineth in the Body unaf- 
felled. And as the; fun-lllumities’.th'e 
“ world, even fo doth the fpirit enlighten 
“ the body. They who with the ' eye of 

* Atafli comes neareft to tlie «titr of Profeflor 
Euler, being more fubde than air. 

VOL-'I. ' “ T ■“ wifdom 
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“ wfdom perceive the body and the Ipiric 
** to be dlftindt, and that there is a final 
“ releafe from tlie animal nature, go to the 
“ fupreme. 

“ Thefe bodies. Which envelope thc/buls 
“ that inhabit them, arc declared ,to be 

’ ' ' o'i ^ p 

finite beings. Thefoul is not a^thmg^oi- 
“ which a man may fay, ^ it ^hath been, or 
** h about to be, ot U to be bweaCtw •, fot 

■ llU/ti!-} I' ” ' J 

** is .a thing without birth, conftant anu 
1 , V.’"- . 

” eternal, ahd is not to be dejlroycd/ 

• • ■ ,* )n^i;nyjuti .''jti.r . , 

** a man throweth ,away old garments ana 

‘‘ puitctb on new, cN’cn.fo thefoul, TIic, 
“ weapon, divideth it not, the fire bumeth 
“ it not, the wind dricih it not; for it 
** indivifible, inconfumablc, incorruptible, 

** and is not to be dried away, TlicrW 
** fore believing it to bethur, thou fiibuldft 
•* not grieve. 

“ It is even a portion of myfclf, tint In 
Ibis world Is llic univcrfal Ipirit of oil 
“ thingt. It drawcili logetber the five 

I a ” fcnfcri 
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^ fenfes, and the w/W,' which is the fixtli, 

^ ahd Efwdr'^-i pfefideth over them. The 
^ fooUfli lee it not,' but thofe who induf* 
trioully apply their minds to meditation, 
may perceive this. 

“ There^ are three Gotm arifing from 
** Pra^nly j Satwa^ truth J Rq/Oy pafiion ; 

and TamOy darknefs. The Satwa Gotm 
“ is ’dear, and entwineth the foul with 
“ fweet and pleajTant' confequences. The 
love of riches^ intemperance, and inordi- 
nate defifes, are produced by the pre- 
“ va’leticy of the Raja Ooiihi and fottifli- 
** nets, idlenefsi glootninefs, and diftrac- 
" tion oSe thought are the tokens of. the 
Jhma Goun, If the mortal frame be 
** .^ilfolved whilft the Saliva prcyaileth, the 
“ foul proceedeth to the regions of thofe 
beings who are acquainted with the 
Moft High. But if itbe dlflblvcd, whilft 

• One of the names of the Supreme Being. 

T2 .. 
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“ the Raja prevailetb, thcToul 5s borri again 
** in one of thofe who are attached' to'^the 
“ fruits of their actions. And in like 
‘‘ manner, if it be difiblved while the ^afna 
** is predominantjjt is conveyed into fomc 
“ irrational being. " 

■ 'M ' Mlu'J 

** He* who concciveth ‘ RquHuJIj and 
Praknty, together with to b« 

“ even' as I 'have deferibed thcmj'ls not 
again fubjeil to' mortal birlb. ' ‘ 

“ T!i6re '\vIio' cdhftaritly watch over 
their inordinate’ defircs, arc no longer 
“ cbnfound6d ' in ihcir minds, and afeend 
** to that place which cnduredi for ever. 

Neither the fun, nor the moon, nor the 
“ fi'rc, ctilightcncth that place which is the 
“ fupreme manlion of my abode. 

** He, my fervant, who ferA'ing tnc 
** alone witli due attention, has overcome 
** the influence of the RaJj and Ccu’^t 
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5s formed to be abforbed in Brabm tlie 
**. Supreme. • , 

.1;' *n i 

. -V'vThere are ■who know not what it is to 
‘fr, proceed .in jvirtuc, or recede from vice ; 

“ nor is veracity, or the pra£iice of good, to 
^ be found in them. They fay, the world 
V is (Without beginning and without end, 

“ and 'Without an - Efwar^ and that all 
“ things are- conceived by the jundion of 
the fexes. , But . thefe loft fouls having 
“ fi.xed on this vifion, are hypocrites, 

“ overwhelmed with madnefs and into.xi- 
cation. Bccaufe of their folly, they adopt 
j ** falfe..dodnne 3 ; ,,they. abide by their in- 
conceiyable^jOpinions, and determine in • 
‘‘ their minds, that the gratification of the 
“ fenfual^ appetite^ ^is fupreme happinefs. 
** Confounded ,ivitli various thought and 
defigns, and being firmly attached to 
“ their lufts^ they fink at laft into the 
'Narali of 'impurity. Wherefore I caft 
^ 'down tho/e’ evti ^crfcs, who thus cfelpiic 


me; 
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*' me; and being doomed to the wombs of 
“ Afoors * from birth to birth, and not 

finding me, they go into the infernal 
“ regions.” 

There is a pafiage in the above quotation 
from the Bhagvat Geeta, which fecms evi- 
dently to allude to Atheifts. “ There are 
“ who know not what it is to proceed in 
“ virtue, or recede from vice,*’ &c.— It is 
faid that Atheifis are ftiH to be found in 
Hindofian; and it appears, by a variety of 
tefiimonics, that a feft now cxifis, wliich 
profelTcs doGrincs nearly the fame as thofc 
that were taught by Epicurus. 

Father Martin, a jefuU mifilonary, fays, 
in a letter from Marava, I forgot to rc- 
** ply to your Reverence’s queftion, whe- 
“ thcr there are any Atheifts among thefe 


* Demons, or cril tpm'.j. 


people. 
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“ people. I can only inform you, -that 
“ there is a fe£b called Nextagbefy that feems 
“ to acknowledge no divinity ; but it has 
“ but few partifans, and, generally fpeak- 
“ ing, all the people of India adore a 
“ deity V* 

De la Croze obferres, Atheifts are to 
“ be met with in India, though the num- 
" her is indeed very fmall ; and thofe men 
“ of letters who denied that there were 
“ any, were mifinformed.— M. Ziegenbalg 
“ mentions a book named Karanei Varouhha 
“ Tarein Valamadcl, in which Atheifm is 
“ openly profefled. According to ; the 
“ fentimcnts of the Malabars, this work 
“ is the produ^ion oj' a Pagan^ and the 
** reading of it is ftriClly prohibited f.’* 


• Lctttes cdif. & cur. tome xi. p. 252. Edit, ut 
fupra. 

^ Hlft. du Chrift. des Indes, tom. ii. p.'324. Edit, 
ut fxipra. 


De 
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- De 'la Croze < fpeaks ' 'of anotlitr' hook 
found' amon^'M. ‘Ziegenbalg’s Malabar 
manufcripts, called or the 
Felicity of 'Life^ ivhicK he fay^ is writteii'In 
v6rfe, and’ contains moll excelleiit maxims 
of morality. The author, Hvhd'^is known 
by other poetical works, profefled no par- 
ticular worfiiip, blit' maihtairted' that' the 
happinefs of mankind ’'depended on"fhc 
jiraflice 'of' virtue. ■ Pic 'left many profe- 
lytcs, whofc defeendants, even' at this day, 
have ’a tdtal indiffereVice' about' religion : 
they r^ai'd^the'Ghrifliah''and thcTihidoo 
cxaflly in-’ the fame manner'; and M. 
Zi^genhalg* obferves, that he Imd many fruit- 
IdTs argunithls with them, as they remained 
firm in their opinions. 

It has been afTcrtcd by fomc writers, tliat 
the Hindoos believe in prcdcflinaiion; and 
there arc fcvcral circumflanccs, as well as 
'pafTages in fonic of their authors, winch 
feem to give weight to tlial opinion. Hut, 
upon 
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upon farther enquiry, it appears, that it is 
contrary to the principles of their religion; 
and wherever this belief has obtained, it 
would be .confidered as the private notion 
of, individuals, unwarranted by the efta- 
bliOicd do£lrines. 

The philofopher and Brahman, ViJJjtioa- 
Sarma^ fays- in the Hcetopadcs : “ It has 
** been fald, that the determined fate of all 
“ things inevitably happeneth ; and that 
whatever is decreed muft come to pafs. 

** , But; fuch arc the idle fentiments of certain 
f/ men. Whilfl .a man confideth in Pro- 
vidence,the fhould not flacken his own 
endeavours j for without labour he can- 
not obtain oil from the feed. 

“ They are weak men who declare, fate 
to be the folc caufe. 

“ It is faid, that fate is nothing but the 
tonfeqvience of deeds committed in a 
** former ft.'Uc of cxiftence ; wherefore it 
bchovetli 
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“ behoveth a man diligently to exert tlic 
“ powers he is poflefled of. 

** As the potter formeth the lump of clay 
“ into whatever ihape he Uketh, evenfo 
V may a man regulate his own aftions. 

Good fortune is the offspring of our 
endeavours, although there be nothing 
“ fweeter than eafe. 

“ The boy who hath been exerciied un- 
der the care of his parents, may attain the 
Hate of an accompHlhed roan; but no 
“ one is a Pundit In the ftatc he came from 
** his mother’s womb.” 

Some of their phtlofophcrs infill, that 
God created all things pcrfeftly good j that 
man, being a free agent, may be guilty of 
moral evil j but that this in no way proceeds 
from, or affcfls, the lyftem of nature : that 
he is to be rcflrained from doing injury* to 
olficn, 
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others, hy the rules eftabliflied for the pre- 
fervation of order in'fodety; and that the 
pain and ills 'which .invariably 'refult from 
.^•wicked a£iions, will alone be a never-fail- 
ing piinifliment ; as the liappinefs which a 
man receives from, doing good, furpafles 
every other human blefllng. 



■[''sb 4 y 


. S K. E T C.H; 

j' , - I 

Jlflroucniy of the Brahmans ** 


Brahmans arc in poiTcfHon 
cient' aflronomical tables,' Trom 
they 'arinuaHy 'chmpofc almanacks, 
iorciijj' cc3Ip/cs, although the/ arc nerr, 
I believe, unactpiaintcd with the principle* 
iiponwhich theiranccftorsconfirudlcd 
Various predi«Slions, founded upon tbeir 


• An jntjuJry into, anj a rejjulir account rf, 

a/lfflnomy of /niti-i, is a aforl to srhirh I fc-i lil} t(~ 
InowJcJjfjc nj^fcir uneifUii: 1 t^crcf{»fc irjfc*' 
refer clic rej.Jer In ibe worV* rf M. Je Ccnul a'-J 
M. lialUy, and ll*c rcmatli cf Mr. ITijifiir, rcrfJiV-J 
in i!jc fecond rolorrr cf i!iff TfiRfirti.ni i-f llie 
StKiety rf 


aHrr.’v^J'a 
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aftrology, help to fill ,up thefe almanacks ; 
fome days are marked as lucky, and others 
as unlucky ;c and they llkewife pretend to 
tell fortunes by means of horofcopes. 

In their arithmetical calculations they are 

remarkably exait. Their operations 

** are very numerous, ingenious, and difii- 
“ cult, but when once learnt, perfedlly 
“ fure. They apply to them from their 
“ early infancy, and they are fo much ac- 
cuftomed to calculate fums the moft com- 
“ plicated, that they will do almoft imme- 
** diately what Europeans would be long 
in performing. They divide the units 
“ into a great number of fractions. It is 
“ a Rudy that feems peculiar to them, and 
” which requires much time to learn. The 
“ moft frequent divifion. of the unit is into 
** a hundred parts, which is. only to be 
f' learnt confecuiively, as the fra^iions arc 
different according to the things that 
arc numbered. There are fra<ftions for 
“ money, 
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“‘money, 'for -vveights, for' m’eaiures, in 
“ fhort fof every ihin^ that 'tnay be brought 
“ to arithmetical operations*.’*' 

The Hindoos reckon from the rlfirig to ' 
the nest rifing' fun,''fixty‘ ‘^each 


* La Croze. — He obfervcs, ** tlic fame praiiicc 
undoubtedly exifted among the Romans, which miy 
« explam feme paltages of ‘ancient authors, as in 
“ Horace, jiri. Peft. 325. 

** Jtema/ii puerl Ungh rathntiut ajfem 
. , «* ■ T^iffunt in partn centum deductrt. 

" It may likewife from hcncc be underfloodwhatis 
** meant by two paiTages m Petroiiius that have Iii- 
** therto been obreure. In the Eril, a father fays to 
“ a teacher, 

ff/'f/ dijeiputut erijcit Ctetn mtat^ jam quatusr pjrftt 
dieil4 

“ In the other, 3 nun fays, boafllngly, 

•* Partit centum «//«, eJ aj pondur, ed rummum, 

1 did not Tcnlurc to give any examples of the 
Calculations of the Indians, tliough I hare many in 
“ my poJlinJon f but I do noi In the Jeaft doubt that 
the arlthmctick of the Indians was Uiat of the 
•* CrrrLs and Rotaani,*' 


mj/fffjf 
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tiqpgey is divided into fixty vetnar)’, and 
each vanary into fixty tatpary : 2 ra- 
fgey are 'equal to one of our hours ; 

2 ^ vein ary to one of our minutes ; and 
2 f taipary^ to one of our fcconds : there- 
fore a naftgey^ or as it may be called the 
Hindoo Ao«r, is equal to 24 of our mi- 
nutes 5 and the veinary ^ or Hindoo viinutCy 
to 24 of bur feconds. The aftronomical 
year of the Brahmans, which is faid to 
confift of 

N. V. T.i 

3651 I5> 3^1 anfwers accordingly to 
H. n. See. 

365, 6, 12, 30. ^ 

.By Europeans the folar year is now 
computed at three hundred and fixty- 
five days five hours forty-eighf minutes 
and ■ fifty-five fcconds.' Tt^was 'reckoned' 
by Hipparchus, about 1940' 'years ago, 
at three hundred and fixty-five ‘.days five 
hours fifty-five minutes and twelve ie- 
conds 5 and when the aftronomical tables 
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V . ' '1. 1';; *in .•* ' vJ. ; ‘ u ‘ 

of the Brahmans .were conftrufted, at three 

' J M/' j 1;! )K* h,jj; l.tfTj' » .1 l/ 

hundred , and .fixty-fivc days fix hours i 

lur. Jill Jnjji.i. •■*{ >r.. 

twelve minutes and thirty feconds.'- sHencc 

)j i H.I11 'll -uriiuu t.j ^..'L u 

h would appear, that there is .a gradual de- 

!,KKu,':yi ji jjiii.oi.. ®-'.i 

creafe in the length of the year ; and if 


thefe calculations can be relied upon, wc 
mud conclude, that the earth, approaches > 
the fun: that its revolution is thereby, 

. , .. I I . -i-vic/i "irt< n .] 

Ihortcned, and that the tables of the, Bran-, 
n ■ 111 ilnl >[»'!. 1 V I'lni'Ojjl 4 r 

mans, or the obfcrvations that fixed* the, 
, 1 ' , 1 . iiu.ij;mi:i T/Li.r; jju 
length of their year, muft have beenmade, 

iiir lailniiTiicif ji /lu j>/»* 


by Ptolemy, ■who.fuccecded.hjm j and.lhc' 
dificrence between our calculations ^and, 
thofe of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, in feme 


fort eftablilhes the accuracy of thofe of the 
Brahmans *. . 

5L-p I'lJf >*•« '' “-i 5 ■ •: i 


■ JUPic .Brahmaat^efer-to a -period 2400 year# be- 
fore tlic Kaly-youg, or 7293 ywrj'ago. SccTnlic 
Je l’Allron6nti<f Iitdlennc’ et Oncnulc, par Sb ZJailly. 
Tranf. of the R. S. at lUinbiirEb, vo}. Ji. f<c. t<c. 

• . Monficur 
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Monfieur le Gcntil and Monficur Bail- 
have endeavoured to adjuft the aftro- 
nomical time of the Brahmans to that of the 
EuropednsV ’Monficur le GentU fays : 

" j.' . -i.j/ 

** C’eft' dc'^'que nous pouvons appeller 
“ Vanhee^fyderKle dcsBfames'j malsparcc 
“' queries ^etoltes avancent felon cux, de 
“ 54‘fecondes tous les ans d’occident en 
“orient, on' frouve“(eii fiippofant encore 
** avec eus le mouvemcnt journalicr du 
“ foleil d’un degrc) qu’il faut oter 21^, ^6" 

“ poiir avoir c'e que nous appellons fann^e 
“ tropique, ou equlnoxiale de 365% 5’ 

“ 50". '54'". 

Cette determination eli de deux -I- mi- 
notes feulement plus grande que'celle que 
** Icsaftronomcs admcttcnt aujourdlitii pour- 

'• Traitc de I’Aftronomic Indienne et Orientalgy pac 
Monficur BaiUy, publUhcd to 1787. . 

Voi.. T. V .4 jj 
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**> la longueur de Taiinde j niais elle eft plus 
“ipetite'de ou 'environ,.* que celle,dc 
'‘r-’Hipparque adopfee/par^ PtoHmee^ociu^ 
fuppQfoit rann^e-beaucoup'ttrop lo’iiguej 
“ Par confequent, lea ancienslBranies coii- 
“ noifibieiit la longueur de Tannee folaire 
** beaucoup' mieux ‘que'he^Toht con’nii^ 


•Hlnparque*et Ptolemee.’*'-’'^ 

U ■ Uf< nU\‘. J/: — 


But, accordinc to"']VIodfic'ur 

ivff o( . <• 

explanation, there .•would, Itill remain,,? 


explanation, _there , would, ftill remain,,? 
difference between thCntiiPc. given^fA.lh® 
year by the Brahmans, and the modern 
aftrqnomers, ,of if minute nnd.^9'feconds ; 
and luch, being the cafe, I cannot, fee, Any 
good[^-caibn far admitting this explanation 
and condemning HipparcluiS'j, rthcjinore 
cfpecially as his corrcCtncfs with rel]ic<ft to 
hhfi'lUnit^pcriod, h generally alJoWedJ f 


jjjiTlic, Hindoos allot four, Yamains,,/Or 
•watches, to thc.day„nnd four to the night.; 


Tlicir 
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'“iTheir'^week^’confifts'' of ^feveti'Maysi ’ to 
chcK'of vjhich 'tHey ‘have'given the ' name 
bff'Onc’of ithc planets,’ arid arranged them 
exa6;ly in''thef'fame order»that 'has' been 


adopted ?bylEtiropeans: 

' 

. 1 

..’■•n i It .ru ' • t j 

Sunday ^ is^ Additavaram 

H n 

Monday — - Somavaraitt • 

— , 

Moon ” 

Tuefday — Mangalavaram 

— 

Mars 

^V,cdnefday — Doutavaram . 

,, 

Mercury 

Thurfday — Draharpativatam 
Friday — Soueravaram 


jupltcr 

— ' 

"'Venus' 

Saturday — Sanyvaram 


- SaiOTiI 

. 

• '»i 1 

ilj; 


But their planets, like ‘their gods, ‘Ate 
frequently called by- different ‘hatnCs j^-'br 
are varloufty pronounced in the difFereric 
dialeGsi and parts of die ctnpirc.'“''»-» '-''f 

Their year begins on the i.ith-dayof 
our month of April. They divide it into 
two equal parts ; the one comprifing the 
time' the fun is to the fouth, the other to 
the nortli of the equator j and they cclc- 
^ - bratc 
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" II! fi/.of) flu, (‘uij .jI^U ' iijiU 

brate his return to the north, by an annual 

equinodbial feaft. 

To adjuft the aftronomical with the civil 
tinae, every fourth year is a leap year;, iu 
which the time exceeding the 3(15 days h 
thrown into one of the 12 montlis:''-The 
number of days in the months is unequal j 
and feme arc of opinion, that in crtabHflt" 
jng-the duration ofi each montli, attention 

has been paid to'the time required by’thc 

-.fun.tojpafs through’’ the difTerent figns of 
the" Zodiac *. 

In 

i - .fl.-'Mj'-.T ^.M.» r > ,t. 1 _ 

’ C<» mois n*ont pastousde Ja mcmc ilurce, le tncjii 

dc JuJn eft le plus fonpdetous, ei Ic moi» dc Hecc/ii- 
lire Ic plus court. Cctfc ditTcrenec fuppofe que 
aflrononics qui Jci premiers ont tra^atlJc a eette me- 
tliode InJjearrc ont connu I’apogcc et If pfrigfC ‘1** 
e’cll i dire qu'jlsont rcirarquc que Ic folcil rc- 
tardoii .foil mcuicmcnt dans Ic moi» de Ju'm, ct qu d 
I’actclciolt penJasti Ic inol* de Ucccrobrc j qu’d 
enipfojroiV 
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1/ !! ) o I" c ' ■> M _ 

In their fiWes they arc put dot\n in tlie 
/• „ 1 ' b 1 > 1 I ' 

following order 


Any - - 

Ady '1'.^'' 
Avany' ^ '* 

PuatalTy \t -fo t 
A tbnf^ - i » 

Cart!^7 
Margaii - 
Tay J 
Tytafey 

Pangoui^fty ^ 



D»t* 

hM ' 

*1 n-l 

1th of Apnl, 

30 

55 

32 

0 

in May 

31 

24 

12 

0 

an June 

3 ^ 

36 

38 

0 

in July 

3 * 

28 

12 

0 

in Auguft 

31 

2 

10 

0 

m Sept ( 

30 

27 

22 

0 

m Oft 

29 

54 


0 

in Nor 

29 

30 

24 

0 

in Ddc 

ip 

20 

‘53 

0 

1 tn Jdn 

29 

27 

' 16 

0 

in,rfb 

29 

48 

24 

0 

m March 
/ 1 ; 

30 

20 

21 

15 


365 

u'i 

\ 3 » 

1»5 


In the common time they a re reclined 
as follows 

r. j ► 


employoit par confetjuent plus de temps a parcounr le 
Ogne des Gemcaux que cclui du Sagutairc ^ La Ion 
gueur Jes autres mo»s eft comme !e temps que le foleil 
met a parcouTir Ics autres fignes da zo^iaque ^ 

/'ey dam let Jifers dt Flnde 


Bayfatch, 
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(v'T 'll} } It} YtiloKOSil of 


Bayfatch, beginning the lith pf April, has 31 Days 


•RiMiJ" 
ATadfeh^jlt. lijij 


rtojii in»> :i/I; v^ifiT 


Sanyop, 
Bhadon, 
A'(an,'' 
CatuV, ‘ ^ • 
Aghou, * 

Magh',*' ^ 
Phagon, 
Teiwit, 


•I'jl ailJ -<i Jtid -S^ol 


jif yurij OJ 

'OiU Um hi. V fian^o'i/oia 

'I., -ih'* tj'firiT iS^Yjol 

r ' ' h o *f* »>'/ -'lB 1 / ^ 


29 

'jD, '/n yb 


30 


j’j ; < . Il jil ) I ? 

Diys 


-t. . -.o itK ..V. y I '111 

,-o^ie lunar montbiU .divided, jinto, two 
parts that' from the n^w <to the full moon, 
is called Sooi/f or increafing'j 'and that' front 


fhc full.tp thqehangc,,5o/(r,,or \yaning-[ ^The 
formey #SjliJ^>vife„fbmctime5icaI|ed,^.^5c?/4tr 
pahjha^ or the light Jidc\ and thc^pther, 
KrceJhna-palJhaj or the dark Jide, 
iiij lahno 'i 1 ■ ’i .n;.. . jilT 

bill ,yuniv u' • . ; -’..ijfr; 

^ * In the imnncr of writing the names of the tnonilis 

for'thc ndtonom'icai time, I tuve fohou'cd hroidiclir le 
Gvot’d^bnil fiir the Common time^Coloifcl rolicr.nBut 
it nnifl. altt.iyv he rememberpti, 'that names arc difler* 
cntly pronounced in ilitTcrcm parts of India. 
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•tea U ‘ r ' ’ 

They reckon the duration of the worldi 
by four Yougs, but in the length aferibed'’ 
to them, they arc cKtravagant; and not-' 
\Yiihdanding the endeavours of fome inge- 
nious- men of fcience, to adjull their chrono- 
logy ^o that of other nations, I do not 
findj^that It has yet been done in a manner 
by any means faiisfafliory. 


-5 YEARS. 

ThTErft, or die Suity Toug, is faid to *> 
h^vilaftcd - i 3 .«=.o== 

ThcTituh Toug, or fccond 3ge • 2,400,000 

The'Dr/apaar Toug, or third ngc - ' j,tfdc^,ooo 

Andithey ‘pretend the Kaly Toug, Vihu 40J000 

prefent ace, Will laft - » i •, » ' 

*^1 )n n® ’ u *'» ..II' ^ ^ 

’d Tli^fc'agcs Corr^lpondidn thei^ nhihtti,'to 
tlie gdlden'jTvlvcr,’ brazXin,^hiid'^iron ag6s of 
tlitl Greeks. * '-'i am 10 .'.A\\ \ 

•>’1 ‘ j Tj I » \ 

They reprefent the four ages under the 
emblem of a cow. — She denotes virtue, and 
‘ originally hood on piety, truth, charity, and 
humility : but three legs are gone, and fhe 
IS faid to ftand now'only on one leg. 



^sTR'oSs'oivir.’dF the 
They'tMI us,- 'th'at in^'tlie^firft'S'g^r^ 'ni'eli 
iivere > greatly ‘fuperifar tb'Hhe'prelent^rHcA, 
both in the len'^h'df'dieir 
.powersilof their 'b6dies'‘ahd 'meriWI' facul- 
ties, '-ibut that, in con/equehcd-of vice^fthey 
gradually declined, ■and-at'laftiirt'^ thisV”^^^® 
earthen .age, , degenerated i tb whdti we riiow 
fee them4i , > t o Ih'tU 


,,] ,1 >,.i nin -x ri ul_. >) •UirJ')-> 

At the end of each age, ihey^fupjioICjtjijtt 

creaii6n '^Julceeds. 


' tliis Wori^ 'is'deiiroycd, and that a,nejT 


new 

J o. 

.^ofhrl ' If- 
Theyfpeak of an author^ named Man- 
Mem /^ they Va;?, iflourifhed iu 
the Sully Voug, or firli: age ; of another, 
Ji^fi^B’dlicjUiio^^s'fuppofed to have Jived in 
thbTirtalij' of'^/econd age ; and their writings 
dre* ■’Jaih‘’?o be fl/l'l extant, and to^co^tajn 
mdil^ of'tije''’'Hin(!oo laws and cuhoms. 
That ’tirefe a'llthors’arc of great antiejuity* 
we’m'dj^'^liirowT'hut the wild date given to 
their ‘\vorW by riie.' ’Brahmans, in/lcad of 
incrcifing our rciji cQ for tliem V makes -US 
fmile at thcircrcdufity:. Or,} when iwe con- 
.a.. 
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filler their, lUfualiinEcnuity, it Icailsjiiis to 

imaglnej that, Hike the ancient prieftsjof 
Eg) pt, they e induftrioufly^ wrapped up 

the origin iOf their fpiritual authority iu 
myfter)', and throt\ n it back to a remote 
periodji wUh*a!\icw to fliut out inveftiga- 
tion, jand nrender inquiry fruitlefs. We 
fhall therefore abandon thefe fabuldtis ac- 
counts to fuch as may choofe to amufe 
themtelVes with conje£lurcs, and proceed 
to dates that feem to be fupfiortcd by 
feience and hiftory. 


[ ij* ' ^ * 

The beginning of the KalyToug, or 


thoufand one hundred and two years before 

1 / J JO kHl 

the'Chriuian lera; but .the .time for which 

, I » h ft J 1 5 y - 

moR of their aftronomical tabjes^are con- 
ftru^ed, is two days three hours ^thirty-tv.9 
niinutes and thmyfcconds after that, or the 
18th Tebruary, about fiy in the morning*. 

See Tniite dfc rAaronomie Indiennc «t Oncmale 
pat MonCcur Bailly, publifhed m 1787 


nrefent ace, is reckoned from .two hours 

‘ I I ^ o u s. jc f M) 

twenly-feven minutes and thirty feconds of 
[, i\ j 'I i on ' , iikui V 

the morning of die 16th of February, three 


ipS 


r‘.yh>r['n "■* 'lo I'f'o'/roj'jr"/' 

ASTIlONOiMT OF'mr BRAHMANS. 

w;;: •ji'j'i: 'cni ti'! i 'j .’Hm JI.TII3I) 

They lay, that there was then a coniunc- 

tiori of the planets; and cheir fables Ihew 
. il nji ,ifV'pf ’.JU, .f!OOA‘ 

that conjunaion* Moniieur Bailly ob- 

. i J , ' I- , V "fi' hn-: 
r^n^es, that, ,b}^ plculation, it|appears, that 

Jupiter, and Mercury were then in, the 
lame degree of the ecliptic ; that Mars was 
diftant about eight degrees, 'and Saturn 
fever^teen ; and it refults from thence, that 
at thc'time of the date given by the ^Brali^ 

)'. .rp 

mans to the commencement of the Kaiy 
,cnj[in/l j.,t •_ «b ' i’ 4* r* .« 
Youe, they might have leen thofe lOur 

htjocfjui ' j” ‘ ' 

_^lanets^.^^uccemvely ^dile^page ^ themrelycs 

fromjjh^rays of tlie fun^ fir(^,Saturn_,^tJtep 
Mar^ then,^ Jupiter, and,t|iep ^Mercury. 
TBefelbur planets, therefore, Ihewed them- 

VlfCl Jt OJIJ fltl JO I . ' I'l Cjiuuo 

^relves^in conjunction, and though j^cnus 
could have appeared^ ^yet as ,they.^oi^l7 
^fpeak^in^^^eneral terms, it was natural 
eno^|h^to^^fay,^^/,6^re ‘woj tbsn a^coujunBion 
cf ibe planets. The account given by the 
Brahmans is confirmed by tbetefiimoay of 
ouf’TiurS^eaTi'^tables^ "which 'provfi it to be 
'“theYcraIt\>f a'thie'bb'ferlrationi but Mori- 


xiriro'ji 1 1 

VO b 


Ticur 
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fieurBaillyis of opinion, that their aftrono- 
- lU 1”-' > - L y, i* ^ 

mical time is dated from an eclipjc ot tne 

’■ Jilt . t lU lliU ^ i i ) •* I’ it 

moon, whicii appears then to have hap- 

-aj /ilud .uo tj ii » 

peneu, and that the conjunction or the 
planets is^Jnly mentioned by the \va\% Tlic 

Jla . , . . „ • 1 

caufe o^ ^le date gi\cn to their civil time he 
does no^ c'cphin, but Tuppofes it to be Tome 
memorable occurrence that wc are unac- 
t^uainted wth. We arebylbmc told, that 
the circpmftancc which marked that epoch, 
was the death of their hero Krifhna, wh9, 
as we have already obferved, was fuppofed 
to be the god Viflinou m one of his' incar- 
nations. Others lay, it was the deaili of'V 
famous and beloved Ibverelgn, Ra|iali’‘ju- 
dithter. But \vhichc%er of'ilU two it m:^ 
be, the Hindoos, confidering'lhe evenVas'a 
great calamity, diftinguifhed it^ by” ^legiri- 
ning a new age, and cxprellcdTberrfeehh’gs 
by its name, the Kaly Voiig,' 

Jjapp'tnefi or misfortune, 

*' f f t ? fi 

But befides the Kaly Youg, we^.arCjac- 
_quaintcd " ith two otlier epochs, from which 
the Hindoos, infomc parts of India, reckon 

their 
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their civil time. The one comracnces from 

the ^'car.of' the' inau^rati'ih'^oF^ a'^ptince 
named 'Bickermajir, which fiappcricd in'thc 
year of the i^aly Youg 304^; and the otiier 
from the dcatli of a prince^ ''thiftl In^luc- 
ceffiou from him, called ^albalikm^^/who^ 
feems to be the Sallyaganam oi* Kionfieur Ic 
Gentil. The reign of feichermajif^vvas dif- 
linguiflied^ by the 'ftrift 'aSm^mllration^'pf 
juflicc, and the cncouragejnentj^ given b;K 
him to men of learning. The poet and 
ph1Ihfo]>he^^ KlildoftAvaff> particularly' pro** 
te£l!ed'‘bythim’.'l By-thaiJ* jlririceV defird' he 
is Taidttb havcnia^e acOlledlion ifaf tthe/dip 
ferenbiparis of the)Ramayan !t*u'vhichjwas 
difperfed iriidetdehed pieces j! and^he^was 

conCdercd jis Ihe chief ’c£ fourteen.jlearned 

Bfahmaii8,f.wHom>Bickerrnajit inyitedLto hiS 
court from, 'different^paftsi of the ’empire! 
and -diftinguifiied with the appellation of 
tpfjpu^teen jewels fbts'crotvn.^ » 


ceiebrated Epic Poci^^maining'tlic-wars of 
Me'nfieaf 




r/; i’.f.; r.ii ;»•» 
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’i! ''Cil fill’ll' j ijJ: 

^^MonrieurBaiUy^informs us that Mon- • 
ficur de la Loub6re. who was fent ambaf- 

,1 j i:: I ni.i { , 11 >u' ^/ , 111*’ , ' ' < 

fador^from Louis XIV. ^to Siam, brought 
home from thence in 1687, tables and rules 

.'.jj Si! imii] . ■ 

for the calculation of eclipfes: and that he 
likewife found in the place, where the charts 
belonging to the navy arc kept, two manu- 
feriptfi containing Hindoo aftronomical 
tables, that were depoGted there by the laic 
Monficur de LiGe,' 

‘ ‘ ‘ 1. I. s' T 

It appears that, one fetiof tlje tablc^.depo- 
filed byM. dejfifle, and herfij mentioned 
by M.'Bailly, 'liad been, given /£d Jjim' by 
father Patouillet; correfponHeht ofatbefiniP- 
Gonaries’in India;’fjahdtthnii> the btherff^t 
had been 'fent'to Father’ Gabbil, bbj«'father 
Duchamp, who 'produredfttKem,efrQmfithe 
Crahmatis atlKrifhnapouraSiI^.moTi rjuo:^ 


• See Tra'ite de' I’Aftionomic Iri'dicnnc' cfOrtehtale, 

edition de Paris 1787. 

^ A town /m tlic Carnatic.— -It is written by M. 

Daniy, Playfair, ' in ‘folJowing itim. 


Chn/Mb;!*ram. 


The 
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,nThetabIes)th'atwcrc gn’enlby fiither/Pa- 
touiUet,,^re thought tOfhave come/ron<-.the 
neighbourhood j'of ):Narfapouj»it, 
contain a.juie for^det^rmiriingnthe:, length' 
of the.dayjflnfwering to hUjZ^.\\ i6 ■.'W/' 


’ 'Befides 'thefe, M! le'Getiiil ^br6uglt''^o 
Europe^'iri' 1772, other lableV and precepts 
of aftronomy, that’ lie gol fr*dm the'^Brafi- 
riiaWkT’irValofe-'t.^''*' r! 

Here then are four different fets of tables 


and precepts of aAronomy J, procured by 
different' perfons/ at ‘di'ffcfent’ times^' hnd 


from different places, fomc 'of ' which ’arc 
ckifemdy dlAant fro’m the others ; yet all,' bs 
M. ‘Ba;lly'obferves^‘‘evidently came‘'frt)rn 
the fame original: all'have the fame* ’mo- 
tion , of, the Sun, the /amc duration of the 


* A town belonging fo_thc £nglifh in tie ^Zorliern 
drears. 

A to\vTi in the Carnatic in lat. lo 44'. 

•" t 'ah thefe tables an«ijirrccpt 5 ’''of atlronomy ire 
dcj'oCtcJ wiih the AcadewjrofSciencesa: Vatis '. ' 

year, 
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ye3r,i!J!lna all ' arc adajited'noUlit fame 

m'dridlari,. or to meridians > at -no peat 

dillimce, pairing inear'tO'Benares. — As for 

ihftancc,itlic, tables 'brought from Slam by 

M’/de la Loube're, fuppofc a reduaion of 

one hour and thirteen minutes of timOy or 
r t in; I 1)10 in . e-r • c 

eighteen , degrees and fmeen ^ minutes oi 

longitude, rvefl from the part of Siam to 
which thofe tables had been adju(lcd, and 
which evidently refers to the meridian of 

I ~i I ’ r 

Benares. 

y 1 i) j" n 1 ' < ^ 

Jhe tables andj| precepts ahjive^ mcn.- 

tioned, icomain chiefly, tabjes.nndtjtil^.for 
calculating theiplaces , of, the ^y_ajn^|l^,MoDn, 
andiofthe planets; andtulcs,fQr,t|ele 5 mifr- 
ingthc,phafc3 of ecliphis meno stiiil sdi 

R^bnficur le'Gchtil melllll5n?,dhliaf tile 
TOCthod deferibed in the tablcs-which-hc 


» See Trails Je rAtVronomic IndxnncctOricntalc, 
pirM. Bailly.— <VidVo)3Ec dans Ics Mers^ dq J’Indc, 
pir M. le Gcniil, Ac. tome i. , ■ L • /-.e 

j , brought 
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bfoug^^tKome, or the new 

to *5itlm^iftL’'*it*h'om 'another eftablilhcc 
at-Beharesi called ^StdJanlanf,'"oT~'iht kn- 
clerit.— The Tere'du fc'hamp''alh>’i'3ySi 'tha: 
the ^^mcipos**have*a 
Siddantam^ whicli' has^'feiwecl’ a&’akule%i 
the conftrudtion of all the tables now cx- 
ifting^, and' ,is‘fiippoled'|to ye^’the'orj^ginaj 
and primitive aftronomy 'of^Hie Brafimans : 

And he obfervcs, that when the Brahmans 
eufli.Jo '.jaijrjtl fii ,v!fi>.<I , 
at Kfimnapouram were at a lofs in tueir 

^ mhi ol> oJL.rf'r *' 

Soufya Siddaniam. 

i-b tfrldcr pob iijIjv t ^'i\i ^h.o? ’* 

'"^Th'e^ epo4h^k!f ihe^ tabl^V'broughf^'lT^ni 
Tirvalore^ “ colhcides with ' the ^ {dhdons 
“ icra of'ftic^'Kaly-Yougj ' that isj'kvlth'^thc 
“ beglnning^oif the year 3 103 before Chrift, 

“ When tEc' Brahmans at Tirvalorc would 
** calcuTatc'lhc’ place of the Sun for a given 
**Yimc, they begin by reducing Into days 

the 
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“ the intervak between that time,, and the 
“ commencement of the Kaly-YouG;, mul- 

L, .1 I'l * » ' ' ■/ ) - O’ y 

“ tiplying the years by 365 ‘‘j 6 , 12 , 
.3 “> ( 32'. 3°"» 

“ the aftronomical epoch having begun that 
“ much later than the civil, &c. ** 

•- j 7 ' I J •''1 1 tt* 1 • 

“ The Indian hour has been here reduced 
to the European. 

I I I .1 . f 

Monfieur Bailly, in treating of thefe 
tables, makes the following obfervalions : 
“ Le mouvement Indien dans ce Jong inter- 
“ vallc, dc4383 ans, ne difiert pas ^aune 
“ minute de celui dc Caflini ; il eft CKale- 
“ ment conformc a celui dcs tables de 
“ , Mayer. Ainfi deux pcuples, les Indians 

“ ct les Europeens, places aux.deux extre- 
' * • 1 ' Jlulj { 11 J 

mites du monde, ct par des inftitutions 

4 /l Jll t 1 ■> J r 

peut-etre auffi cloignes dans le terns, 

f Sctf Tmnh(i>on$ oS the R. S. of Edict. toJ. iL 
,VoL. I* ‘X ^ « ont 
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*Sont,obtenu precifement lesijnemes jre- 
“ fultats,' quant. *au mouvemen^dejla lu'ae) 
“ etiune conformite„qm ne^feroitupasjcbri' 
“ Cevable^ fi e)le .ii’etoUf pas/fon^eeifur 
“ Tobfervation, et fur une ifultatjfoxitrefi- 
“ proqiie de la nature. Remarqiions, que 
** les quatres tables des ,Indiens/9pt tdutes 
“ les copies d’une mepiC) aftroppmie.Mi.Of^ 
“ ne peut nierqueles tables de-Slam, 

“ idaflent cn 1C87, dans le terns que >lon- 
“ fieur de,l3 Loubere lesAapportaj.de^Siam* 
“ A cette <.'poq«c les tables dc Caffini et de 

“ Mayer n’e.sirtoiem pas; Jeslndlens.avoltnt 
“ deja Je mouvement e.\a£t quo renfermCnt 
CCS tables, ct nous ne I’avions pas encode. 

“ Iffaut done coavenir que I’c.'caSitudc di' 
“ ccr mouvement Indicn cfl ic fruit tie Tob- 
“ fervation. II eft cxa€l dans.ccltc durcc 
de 438.^ ans, parcc qu’il a tie pris fur Ic 
“ cielinicme; ct fi l obfervatjon cn a de- 
** tcrminc la fm, die cu a marqUe cgale- 
*' meat le commencement. C.‘’cft le plus 
“ long intcrvallc qui ait die obferve cl dant 
“ ic 
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** Ic fouvcnlr fe foit confcrve dans les fades 
“ dc raftronomie. 11 a fon originc dans 
“ Vepoque <lc‘3io2 ans avant^J. C. ct 11 eft 
“ une prciive'demonftrativc de la rcalitc dc 
“ cette <^poquc V’ ' h 1 - 

lie fays, tliat tKc Hindoo tables give an 
annual Inequality to tlic moon, fuch as was 
dircovcted’^by Tycho Brahe, and which 
was \inknown to the Alexandrian fchool, 
and tb the Arabs who fuccceded it, 

Lli ) < 

In the Siartefe tables, ** the motions of 
“ the moon are deduced by certain intcrca- 
“ lations,. from i a period of nineteen years, 
in whibh Ihc makes nearly C35 fevolu- 
“ tions ; and it 'is curious to find at Siam, 


^ ”Sce ‘ Lc Dircours prclimlnalre du Traitc 'dc 
«‘ I’Aftronomic Imhcnne <t Orientale.'*' ^ Monfieur 
Baldly, m a note to pages 36 and 37, fiicvis tint they 
could not l^ave Tcceivcd any mllruOuon from any aflro- 
nomcr mIjo preceded Callini, as all, except him, ‘cJifTcr 
frtltn thim .very conCdcraWy. 

1 X 2 


“ the 
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tlfe^kndwledgd-of' that^ fcyclc,"'of Tvhicli 
“ the invendon was'lliotight to do' fo 'much 
** honour to the Athenian aftronomerMeton, 
** ahd'Which'raakes ib g?cat^a‘fi^urc’iri^our 
“ moaeVkalcndars*” '■’duf.'fM r; 

'i: j.l;. ' tj.. ... / JO>! 1. T. 

' “ Cette regie fup'p'ofe’-doftc uhe periods 
“ de 19 annees,- femblablc a Cclle’deMtton 
“ et^'du'Jhombre 'd’orj -et Dom^ Caflini 
“ ajoute, que la p^riode Indienneocft/phJS 
** exa<£le que le cycle ancien tiu nombre 
'<«)ji!5r ■'•yfb nonionij i)f> j.rj/.inM " 

.!/■» S\'< ,-iihtps)iir .-Tit ,m» r ' 

lu The Hindoos feem to, luvc, known iheufc 
of thc;gnoraqn at a very remote period ; and 
at Benares, and other placci*, many ancient 
■ dials, of a very curious conhruCtion and nice 
, \vorkmanfljij>, arc yct^to he met With. 

Tlinr Vcligion commands, that the four 
fi'dcs oiT tinTir temples fliould front the car- 

• Trsnf.ofthc It.S. ofJCtKn. ii. pipe J.I4. 

■f nflryft.lHiIioj.cfOncBtaL aftd j”. 

dinal 
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dinal points, and tlicy arc all fo conftru^led. 

Monfieurle GeniU.obfervcs: ^ 

I/t ■ ' j 

** Lc gnomon fert auxBramcs ^a trouver 
la ligne meridienne, a oricntcr Icur pa- 
“ godes, et a uonver combicn la longueur 
** d’un jour quclconquc dc Tannic pris hors 
“ des equino\cs, excede la durce du jonr 
“ de rcquinoxc, ou eft plus petit que cc 
“ nicrac jouc* 

“ L’ufagc du gnomon chez cux remonte 
“ a une tres grande antiquitc, sMs s’en 
** font toujours fcrvis, pour orienter leurs 
'“pagodes, comme il y a lieu a le pre- 
**fumer*" ‘ ‘ " 

« i j I 

“ The rule by which the pbxnymcha of 
“ cclipfes are deduced from the nlaces of 

‘ I i( j t < 

the fun and moon, have the moft imme- 

f i } , 

“ diate reference to geometry ; and of thefe 


Voyage dans Ics Mere dc Vlnde, par M. le Genul. 
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of.thc'firft month after the equino’^j ck- 
ceeds twelve hours ; four-fifths of this 
cxccfs, tis the incrcafc of the day dur- 
“oingilthe fecond month; and onc-third 
“is thejjncreafei of the day during the 
“ third month. 

’ ' i 

“ It is plain that this rule involves the 
“ fuppofuion, that v-hen the faUiS dech- 
motion is given, tiic fitne T,a^io every- 
“ ^\here emfts between the arch,^\hich 
“ meafures the incref'fc of the day a? finy 
“place, and the tangent; of thqulj^^itutje; 
“for that tangent is the,qU|qticnt^j^||lch 
“ arifes from dhidingj^tlie length jof the 
“ fliadoNY by the^height ,the,,(^pprpan. 
“ Now, this is not n,ri6lly^iru5^ ,/cj^jfuch ^ 
“iTatio only fnbfins^ betuo^n^ tljqjch^rdj of 
“ the arch, and the tangent -ab^ye. p;^en- 
“ lioned. The rule is therefoie jbpt an ap- 
“ proximation of tlie tiutlj, as it neceflarily 
fuppofes the arch in quehion t;o be fo 
fmall as to coincide nearl) wiih its chord. 

^4 “ TM 
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“ fuppofition bolds .-onlphfor placd in 
low latitudes ; and the rule which is founded 
//, though .it may fafely he 'applied in 
“ countries between the tropics^' in' thofe'lhht 
are, more remote from the 'equator'^^uould 
lead into errors too confderable ^fo"efcape 
*' obfervation, 

■ 'I 

“ ^s fine of the^fqpner, rules, havffrxied 
“ to fx the iimenfo does. this fdn.fomejtnea' 
^^fure^ to^qfcertaln the^place, of^its invention. 

‘‘ adapted to the yirytijnfaups ofjbe torrid 
** %one^ and fiiggefcdpo yhe afronoiners of 
** Hindofan by their peculiar filiation 

‘ The Zodiac, or Sodi-Maiidalam, is di- 
vided into twelve parts or figns, each of 
which Jxas its particular name, 

“.The names and emblems by which 
thofe ilgns arc exprefled, are nearly the 

* SecTranf. of the R, S. pf Cdin. tol. jl. p. 170. 

“ fame 
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fame asvwltli us as there as nothing 

^‘Sin the nature of things to have determined 
/* this coincidence, it muft, like the arrange- 
ment’ ofi the days of the •week,' be the 
refult of ^ feme ancient and unknown 
communication ’V* 

Each fign contains thirty degrees; hut 
thc'Hindd'oS alfo divide the twelve hgns into 
twenty-fev^n parts which they call ebn^ 
JlellatlouSi or ' places of the moon reckoned in 
the twelve fgtis ; every fign is equal to 
two Conftellacioh^ anil a quarter, each con- 
llcllation confifis of ihirtccTr degrc'fes twenty 
minutes, ana hib its partibular nam''c ![.. 


• SccTranf. of the R.^sl tf Udm ■vt'l tl."pf T.i'rV 
^ Vid. Voynges dans Ics Mers cic Find:, par hi Ic 
Gcntil.— Aftr. Ind ctOnsntalc, — & Ja 

Ctoze, 'Ol. »>• hv.^ r , ' f i* j‘ f 

•5. Ccs 27 conftcllaaans font cn efTct maTtinCcs d-'ns. 
Ic del par des etoilcs. J’emportaj a^cc moi Ic nora 
dc cinque conOcUaUon cn p-'rticuLi.r, ct Ic nonbre 
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IJhis dij'ifignof,thc,2odiac is extremely 
‘^yaturaljjirv the iinfancy.,of agronomical 
*' obferv'ation, , bccaufc, thCtmooni completes 
‘‘ ,her, circle among the .fixed .fblrsmearly nh 
‘y t^Veaty-feven days, and lb makes an afJdal 
*‘,'divifion df that circle into twenty-leven 
equal.parts. < 

des etoiles (ju’H renfemej mats je ne peux pas alTurcr 
\ss, a\QW bka tewtumes, cej 

*^*con{?ei{at\oni'fortcnt du cours de notre zodiaquf* 

indlehAV "clw 

•< jSifcwcafei cjv» Porainique Cifllnt nous a ilfinnf js|t6nie 
“^yry^deSjAtt'^sn^ ^Icmojrc^ J’AcaJenjie 

■' des**Sc^icnces, n. 234, 235, St * 1 *'* 

laflJne Vonl'liV vjngtfepticmts'parties du 
« idittoijile :lilc 3 SliitJoisJ'adniiUtiJt' done S’ingl'ftpt 
Its Jndicns.de I4 prcfqtr’^ii?* 
‘‘ cn deqa^i^Gangc maw il parole pas 

fauent aucunc attention aux etoiles, qui rc- 
**’pytiidilt Vili^tlcphemcs pnrtics du rodlaquc. 
<* On ift^ftrcfUfeCtis T»ttgt-f-pt crttiflelLilionS «!a‘2c- 
*‘d}aq«fl 4l\e7!jr-ucMne autre datioa Oricntalc; cUt-s 
font ,t^onc.iii^ rncien snonwircni bicn prccicux puur 
“ riufloire tic raftronomic.” Voyage dans les Mers 
de-l’Intle.-pir Monficurfe GcmJr,'"de rAcailcmic des 
Sciences, p. 236,357, &C, . , 


J 


“ Tjjcrc 
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Tliefe conjlelialions arc far from !n- 
“ eluding all the ftars in the Zodiac. M. 
“>le Gcnill obferves, that thofe ftars 
*‘ifccm>to have been fclcftcd, which arc 
“ bcfl 'adapted for marking out, by lines 
drawn between them, the places of the 
“ moon in her progrefs through the hca- 
** vens 

The preccHion of the equinoxes is 
rechoned in their tables at fifty-four fe- 
conds in the year : the motion of the ftars 
from tvefi: to eafi is found to be at prefeht 
only about fifty feconds in tbe year: but 
from this motion of fifty-four fecondr, 
they have evidently formed many of their 
calculations. Tliey have a cycle or period 
of fixty years, each of which has its parti- 
cular name; another of 3, 6oojyear^, and 
one of 2^,000. From the annual motion 
given by them to the ftars, of 54 icconds 


* SecTranf, of theR.S. of Ethn. \ol il. p, 

. 1 of 
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of ^IdngitGde’’in 't1ie*year, ‘‘54 minutes‘’bf 
longitude"’' make^’fixty^ years, "•'5^' ’degrees 
3,600, ' and ' the entire revolution of '^'60 
degrees makes their great periotl, hr-'anrii/s 
'of "24,000 ycars^ which ’ii'‘often 
mentioned by ihem. ^ ^ 

Their -rules of aftronomyi are,%yrittea 
in enigrpas pnddn ycrfe;,, in, verfe,, perhaps, 
to ffacniiate,_jihc,;retcntion of,thcm fn the 
(roemojyjjjf.and in enigmas,, to render^them 
tinintcHigiblc jtq alI^hut|thofe;,who are re- 
gularlyfinflrufted, , a privilege jwhich is de- 
nie^both tOj^CjBhyfe and, the Soodra.,, 

hru/ol >' Vv ^ , 

Monficur Ic.^Gcntil obferves, that the 

j.jC'fnniinour, rfir) ' > 

Brahmans in general make their calculations 

, tiJF' j. ' It i' 

with a great degree of qnicknefs. He gives 
an account of a vifit.he received foon after 

cfH VO ,0. [) '' 

his arrival at Pondicherry from a Hindoo, 
named Nana Moodoo, who, though not 
a llrahman, had fonnd means, through 
the fccrct prdteflion of perfons in 
‘potver, (o icjtra feme ef tiic pnacipJcs of 
allro- 
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aft-ronomy. ^ Monficur le Gentil, to tty 
the extent of his knowledge, gave him 
fotne examples of jCclipfcs to calculate, and 
amongft others, one of a total cclipfc of 
the ^ moon, of the 23d December 1768. 
Seating himfclf on the floor, he began his 
work with a parcel of fmall /hells, named 
Cowries, which he employed to reckon 
with; and looking occafionally at a book 
of palm lea^cs, that contained his r/ilc^, 
he gave the rcfult of his calculation, with 
all the different phafes of the eclipfe, in 
lefs) than three quarters of an hour'i 
which, on codfroniing it wilh ' 4 h ^^phe- 


meris, Monfieur le GentU found fuffici- 
ently exad, to ‘ exc«e his ahoni/hmcnt 
at the time and manner in whicti^ the 
calculation had been performedli*^'^Yet\lie 
education of Nana 'Nioodoo,'^by*^his'^o\vn 
account, muR have’ been^ vary confined; 
and Monfieur le Gentil’takcs’hdtice,' that 
he Teemed entirely unacquainted with the 
j meaning 
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meaning, of many- terms, ,being unable'jtb 
explairiithem. j L i ' ' "'.TiS r '>7iioii’* 
■ - 

“ Pour la facilite dc leurs * 'operation’s 
“ alironomiques, les Brames''Ics’ont'mIfes 
“ ea vers; chaqUe terme eft iin*tefm!e''-cbln'^ 
pofe', et a bcfoiii dVxpHcatiofi pdur^efre 
“ compris : par ce moyen les Brames ne font 
" entendus de perfonne, ou au moiris ne-Ie 
** font que de tres peu de mqnde. j, , 

, , .Vy\ li " , im| i^ilt - It I 'li' 

• “Xe-Brame, rqui' avoit-cnfeignc' cet*In-i 
*'* dien, s’etoit done referve le' fecret dei‘ 
“ termes,' ' dfe’ ia^on' que’^'celuicl' falfpit 
“.machinalemcnt fes calculs fans les euten*;. 
“ dre ; il trouvoit de? refultats, et nc favoit' 
“ point cequ’ils fignifioient. << j 

“ Par exempTe ; ,daas Ics ccHpfes dc lime, 

“ Ics Brames on: donne a 'rargument dc 
‘Matitude,* 'Ic nom de Patoria Cbandara-, 
e’eft i -dire, la lirtib ofienfee par Ic 
. . , „ ' . ,1 , ** dragon : 
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dragon : Or, Ic problcmc confiflc a 
** trouvcr cc Patona Cliandara ; rinclicnjcn 
** quellion Ic tromoit trcs bicn, mils il 
“rn’entcndoit point le mot Patona Ghan- 
V dira, ibien loin, quM fut, quc cc fut la 
“jdiRancc dc la lunc a fon nocudj ct ainfi 
du xpfte V,* 1, , 

1 < III 

w I 

' Tlic Patena ChanHara accounts for tfic tulgir 
iden among the lltmloos, that the cchpfcs are occi- 
fioned b) a coriti.tl bettveew the fun, df iho Inoon, nnd 
the ^rtat ftr^ent. i ib 

Echpfes arc always ohfcrvcd ^ith fi^crftuto^^^ <;crc- 
momes The followm^ account js gi\cn'bv Bcrnii-r^ 
oT'thhfc^ he fa^V *on^*’oceaiioit^ 'ati*'ccliplt ot^^thc 
f«nj n i JJ , I lif « 

«« Celle quc jc vj*» a Delhi iticiru7ibhjn}jOV)tfcS 
*i remarquahle pour Ics rnheuUs erreurs ct fuperfti- 
“ tions dcs Indicns. Au temps qu’ellc dcioit^Y^‘'^cr 
«» j(:'’mon\il fur la’^tciiafTc* *de nn tjui elojt 

*< (ituLC fur le horb He Gihntsf dtb^ 

•t cutCa deVe fleiucpjts dwnulieuc de' longjjcaatttts 

«dc gentds, {Ou^idohtffjs^ qat c^oiqnt I'cau 

«‘'’j\iCq'A’i la ceinluTC, tt-gardint atteuU\emcnt vers le 
•« cilI, pour fe plonger « h, hver dans Ic inomejit 

quc 
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In addition to what has been already 
faid, tending to fliexv the fupcrior antiquity 

of 
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of the aftronomy of the Brahmanb, to any 
other that Luropeans arc acquainted with, 
I fhall take the liberty to make a few more 


« devotion, prenant dc temps en temps del’e*m\cc 
“ Ics mams, la jettant vers Ic foleil, s’lnchnant li 
** tetc profondement, remnant ct tournant Ics bras et 
V les mams, tantot d’unc faqon, et tantot d’une autre, 

<« et continuant amfi lenrs plongcmens, leurs pricres, 

** et leurs Gngenes jufqu’a la fin dc Tcclipfe, quand 
chacun fe reiira en jettam des pieces d* argent bicn 
« avant dans I’eau, ct faifant I’aumone aux Brames, 
<<qui n'atoiene pas manque de fe trouver acetteceo 
remonie. Je remarquai qu’au fortir dc cettc n* 
« Mere I’s pnrent tous de vetemens nouveaas, qui les 
“ attcndoicnt tout plicr fur Ic fable, ct que pluficurs 
dcs plus devots laifTcrent Icur anciens habits pour 
« les Brames C’eH amfi, que dc mi teitafic jc vis 
« cclebrer cette grande fete de Teclipfe, qui fut 
chommee dc la memc fa^on dans 1 Indus, dans le 
Ginge, ct dans tous les autres fleuves et talabs, ou 
lefervoirs dcs Indcs , m-us furtoul dans celui de 
«« Tanaifer, ou il fe trouva plus dc cent ct cmquante 
«« mdlc perfonnea afTcmblees de tous les cotes dcs 
« Indcs, piTCcque fon cau eft ce jour-la reputee plus 
« fjinte, ct plus mcTitoirc qu’aucune autre ” 

VoL. I. X* 


quo- 
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quotations 'from the learned’ and ingenious 
remarks of Mn Playfair, ’n . ! • .r -.^i i 

* 1 .1 . . 'f M . j i| 

“ The moon’s mean .place, for.ihel^e- 
ginning of the Kaly-Yong, (that is,,, for 
midnight between the lyth and j8ib of. 
Pebruary, 310.2 A. C. at Benares,) calcu-, 
lated from Mayer’s tables^ on ^tlie Tuppo- 
fition that .her motion has aUyaysJicc^ at 
the fame rate as tat thcjbeginning ,of 
ptefent, century, is 4p'.or i( 5 ''— rBut, ^ac-. 

cording. fto the/jime aftronomcj;, ,t^ie,mqqn, 
is /ubjcdfc to a /mall,, btic uniform accelera- 
tion, fuchjthat her angular motion, in any 
ofte age,[ is 9"; grcatcr-.than }n tlic preced- 
ing, wliidi, jiii.an intm'al of 4,801 years, 
rnufl.haye.amountcd tq 5”, .J5', 44". jThi**- 
mufl ,l)C added, to give the real mean place 
ofthc,moon at theartrdnomical epoch of tljc 
Kaly-Vqng, which is, therefore 10*, 6% 37'. . 
— Kow, the fame, by ilic tables of l*irva- 
lorc, b 10% 6% o'; the diHcrcncc is Icfs 
than t^vo-thirds of a degree, wlucli, for fb 
remote 
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femote at period, and confidering the acce- 
leration of the moon’s motion, for \vhicli 
no allowance could be made in an Indian 
calculation, is a degree of accuracy that 
nothing but actual obfervation could have 
produce’d. 

1 

Tb conlirm'this conclufion, M. feallly 
computes the place of the moon for the 
fame epochj by all the tables to which the 
Indian aftrortbmCrs can be fuppofecl to have 
ever had hccefs. He begins with the tables 
of Ptolemy j and if, by help of them, we 
go bacTt ffom the teH of NabonalTar to the 
epoch of the Kaly-Youg, taking into ac- 
cDilnt' the ” cOmphrdtivd length of the 
Egyptian ahd Ihdidn years' tdgether ‘with 
the difference of ^^meridlans between 'Alex- 
andria and Thvalorc,' we'thall find the 
longitude of the fon, io% greater, 

and that of the moon 7" greater, 

than has juR been found from the Indian 
tables. At the fame time that this ffiews 
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how difficult it, is to. go back, even for 
a lefs period than that of 3000 years, in 
an aftrgnomical computation, it affords a 
proof altogether dcraonftrative, ibat ibe 
Indian ajiroriomj it not derived that of 
Ptolemy* 


“ The tables of Ulugh Beig are more 
accurate than thofe of the Egyptian aAro- 
nomer. They’ were conftrufted m'’rcoi/n- 
try hot far from India,’’ and^^^ut a few years 
earlier than 1491, the epoch of the tables 
ac‘ itfiftina^ouram. Is filly ^tTiC 

4th, at noon, '1437, Samarcahu ; ' Arid 
yet they do' hot agree ‘with the Indian 
tables, even at the above-mentioned epoch 
of '1491.* Cut for the yca'c 3io2'Velorc 
Chrift, their differcncc'frdm thAm 'ffi ’ihc 
place of the' fun is 1% 30', and Iri that 
of the mbbh 6®} which, though much'lc/s 
than' thc'’rgffiicr differences, are fufficient 
to fiiow, that the tobies of India ore net 
lorroived from tbq/ir of Tortary, 


Tlic 
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“ The Arabians employed in their tables 
tbe mean motlons^^of Ptolemy the Per- 
fians did tlic fameV both in Mie more an- 
cient tables of Chryfococca, and the later 
ones of Nafiireddin. Jl is therefore certain^ 
that the ajlranomy of the Brahmans is neither 
derived from ,that of the Greehsy the Ara-^ 
bianSy the Pefftansy or the Tartars, This 
appeared to clear to Cafiini, though he had 
only e'tamined the tables of Siam, and 
knew nothing of many of the great points 
which dillinguilh the Indian aftronomy 
from that of all other nations, that he gives 
it as his opinion, that^ thefe tables are 
neither derived from the Perfian aftronomy 
^ of Chryfococca,^ nor from the Greek aflro- 
nomy of ^Ptokmy thc^ jilaces^they give 
^ at their epoch to, the apogee of the fun, 
and of the moon,|,and their equation^ for 
the fun’s centre, being very differentfroin 
toth*'-” ’ \\ , 


« StcTwnf.ot thcR.S.of Edm. vol.u p. ijj, s.c. 

Y 3 “A for- 
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^ A formula for computing this ‘in-« 
equality'’ (in the moon’s motjon)’'^‘'has 
been given by M. d? Ja Place, which 
though only an approximation, being dc-r 
rived from theory, is more ’accurate 'tliah 
that which Mayer deduced entire!^ 'from 
obfei^^atiop ; and if it be taken inflcad of 
Mayer's, which laft,* on account 6f its fim- 
plicity, I iiave employed in the 'pireeding 
calculations, it will give a quantity feme- 
what clifTcrcnf,. (hough notfuch'as (o'ancii 
the general rcfult, -It-makcs th'c'accclcra* 
tion for43S3 years, dated from the be- 
ginning of the Kaly-Youg, to be greater 
by 17', 39' than was found from Aiaycr's 
rule, and greater, confcqucnlly, by i 0 \ ja", 
than v.*as deduced from the tables of Kriflina- 
jiouram. U is plain, that t!»s coijjcidencc 
ia flill near enough Co leave tl»c argument 
that is fomulcd on it in po/Tcnion of all 
its force, and to aflhrd a firong conlirma- 


• J^cTr^nf. cf i!.c 11. n, cf IM.n. »cl. it. j‘. 

lien 
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tion of jtlic accuracy of the thcor)' and the 
authenticity of the tables. 

.L’.w •' 

obfervationB ntade in India, 

wh^en alljjKurope was barbarous or unin- 
habited, and. inveftigations into the mod 
fubtlc^iCffeQs of gravitation, made in Eu- 
rope near five, thoufand years afterwards, 
fliould thus come in mutual fupport of one 
another, is perhaps the mod ftriking ex- 
ample of the progtefs and viciCitude of 
fciencc, which the hlftory of mankind has 
yet e>ihibited. - 

- ,“,,Thip,. however, is, not the only in- 
ftance of the fame kind that will occur, if, 
from examining , the radical places and 
mean -motions ip the Indian aftronomy, 
we proceed to^confider fome other of its 
elements ; fuch as, the lengtli of the year, 
the inequality of the fun's motion, and tlie 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and compare them 
with the conclufions deduced from the 
4 thcoiy 



528 a:stronomy of the brahmans, 
-theory 7of 'gravity 'by -M.- de ,Ja!Grange« 
To'^’ that' -geometer, /-pliyfical 'aftronomy ' is 
indbbte'd ^ for ' one f of 'th'e '-moft bbaiitiful ^of 
its dilcoveries, viz. — That. 'dlJi the -varia- 
tions in our fyftem are periodical j fo 
• thatn thoughi every thing, laln^ofti without 
‘’exception,' bb /fubjedl' to -'changb,5t'it -will, 
after d^fc'^rtoin-interva],trefurri'5tn:the fame 
xVhicbhit! is-'at prtfcnt/tandrieave 
’Tib^Vb'Qm: fof"th6^ntr6dut^ion^-of diforder, 

■ ahy^ 'irrtguUrity* tha{*ttngIit’’cOn(l^iitJy 
'rtft?fei3fei’‘^^TMdhy'-'dP thSfe'^^^riods, •ITo'V- 
ever, are of vail duration. A great number 
^ ^of V^es,‘’‘fyr ‘ilifladce/i'Hi'uft" elajife’,^ “before ■ 
' i;h^b''5'bii^'fee'’'agam''’6sy(3Iy of th'c farfie 
ibti^s equaridn ‘of tlie fathc 
magnitude, as at, prefent. An agronomy, 

’ therefore, "kvluch'profcnes to' bc'fo ancient 
as tire' fn^ianVought io dilTcr 'conr»iJerab]y 
from ^oufs*^ lA'^'many^ of its elements, 'ifj 

- 1) -0 1 '■i •'I'" ^ 

indeed, thefe differences arc irregular, -they 
arC'^he'effcfls of chance, and muff be ac- 
"counietl’ errors ; - but tf 'they obfcr^'c the 
V i laws, 
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laws, which theory informs us that the va- 
riations in our fyllcm do adluaUy obfcr\’c, 
they muft be held as the moft undoubted 
marks of authenticity 

Mr. Playfair then goes on to examine 
this queflion, as M. Bailly has done*, and 
we are perfuaded, if the reader %YiU tm^ar- 
/w/^.perufe the inveftigations of liicfc 
learned men, he uiU be faiisfied, that the 
differences alluded to, arc neither the ef- 
fects of chance, nor to be accounted errors. 

After examining the duration given to 
,the year by the Brahmans at the period of 
the Kaly-Y oug, ,Mr. Playfair proceeds ; 

' , *'i » I 1 

The equation of the fun’s centre is an 
element in the Indian aftronomy, wliich 
has a more unequivocal appearance of Be^ 
earlier period than the Kaly-- 


SfeTnnf. ofthcR.S.of Edm. \ol. »u p. j6o, &c, 

Toug. 
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JTjiq ^apcii^ii^ oS^^i^bal cj^l^^lion 

ek 3A'tovv i‘ 

mi.5' iJ.j fli^' '! .,14? ]f'ia!l‘'‘'liiS''‘jio!’‘5 
*p!i'I!?".i-uii.K?."'> M-.fe /».,§■•“, ijs';,,!'-?? 
a^wji,. that the^.^fun^Si^equation, itggether 
vith, tjh;i,|Ccceatricity,j^of tl^e earfVs orbit, 
III .which t^tjd^ends^ is fubjeft^to^alternatc 
liminuUqf^ a;i^(,inc^eafe,j[and ^accordingly 
las been dlminifliing for many ages. In 
he^yearjjicrplbefofe ourarq^ahat ecjuation 
‘Jcfs cjnly'by' 4 ', than m 
hdtablei of ithc'^Brahmanstoi. But ifiwc 
hp^jof^the Ihdlanidftronomyto befbunded 
innpbfer^ations' that - preceded' the iKaly- 
STdugj ’the (determination -of ibis' equation 

. 1.1 ■ y I, / - ^ 

■‘'‘ifiliiiiiiy,' in Jns rc/na'rls oj> (lie k/igdi of ‘(Jic 
redrt', fuppdfca iome of tl»0 obftnatJoys of Uic Bfah- 
ojiK jltfcn matte during a peripj often men- 

i^ned bv tljcm, of 2400 year? before die Kaly-Youg, 
ir, 7,292 years ago. — lie talcs die medium of tfjat 
period -rrc3~yr3rs”bcfcrrr the KaJy-Youg, or rfepo 
,'C3T» a^rOc ' ' 1 ' ? ;» .j; . 

vill 
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\7iU be found to^be ftill mol'c e?:a£l.-^ 
'Twelve hundred years before the com- 
mencement of that period, or 'about 4300 
before our sera, it appears, ’by computing 
from M. de la Grange’s formula, that the 
equation of the fun’s centre was aflunlly 
2% 8V ■tC"; To that if the Indian aftro- 
nomy be as old as that period, its error 
vrith Tcfpe£t to 'this equation is but h! K 

f I <l ij JJil M< 

** The obliquity of the eclipticisiaaothep 
clement in which the Indian aftronomy 
and the European do not agret, buCA\hcrc 
their differenee is e^a^i!y fCicU aiI)ihe>\>\gU 
antiquity of the former lis found tQjr(*quirc. 
The Brahmans )maUc the i obliquity pfuthfe 
ecliptic 24*'* — Now M. de la_ Grangers 
formula for the variation of tht^johliquity, 
gives aa', 3a'', to be added tOqi^tSi pblU 
quity in 1700, that is, to'2'3% rdS',’ 
lU order to ha\e that yhic^ tdbli’plVce'id 

' f - 


the 


SccTianf. of tl.cR.5. of Edm 


p- i€z. 
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tlie ';j'e:ir'3,'io3*before oiir^icra. This gives 
xis 51',^ ly'j’^whicli'is'SV ‘47^^ Aort of 
the' determinatibh of the- Indian aftronb- 

|| _ .X -jd *{j-. 

mers. — But if wc fiippofe, as in the cafe 
' !. ’-W-. . . yj ii'iloi -r. ?oh 

of the fun s equation! that the obfervaiions 

• . . ,r , . xj/j'f 

on which this determination is , founded, 

were made 1200 years before the Kaly- 

* ' ^ . . ,J. 01 j.lO 

Yotig, wc {hall find thai^ the obliq^’P^. 
the ediptio^ was^ 

the error of Che, ex- 

ceed 2'. 


l^ius 1^ tiie meaftires winch the Brah- 
..I ) cujJjo/ii jljid// . , 

mans arngn to thcle three quantities, the 
. n .otIiAbJ ’ ' . 

length, pf the tropical year, , the equation 
Aj. ,uiuj^ viu •'nio: ‘ i _ 

of the fim s centre, and the obliquity of 

i'. ji;. vT'jin •<iif,t)v>3J -ii' ; L,'^ * 

tlic ecljptii^^ll a^ree, in referring the epoch 
of their determination to the year 3102 
before 'our j hr io'~a~pcrtod JlUl more 
ancient. '’This coincidcrico'in tlirce elements, 
altogctlier'‘ :xiic1dpendent of one another, 
cannot 'be' the cfioft of, chance. The dif- 
, fcrcnce, with rc{}>ca to each of tJicm, bc- 
8 tween 
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" . I i/ > ^> 1 * 1 * ' t t» t U i ' J , 


tween their aftronomy ours, might 
perhaps be.a^cr^ed ,to^ inaccuracy; 

hut that three errors, winch chance had 
1 (ny.f rrijrij ' J’ ? t ct’t ' -jn 
introauced, fhouM be all of fuch magni- 

tude as to fuit exactly the fame hypothelis 

a -.1ft > j'’. . . ; j, *' 

concerning their origin, is hardly ^ to be 
conceived . —Yet there is no other alter- 


natire, llut to' admft this very improbable 
fuppofition, or to 'acknowledge, that tlic 
In^ian.^ aftronomy is as ancient ai one or 
other of the periods iiiibvcnl^ntioiicd 


“,In feehing for the caufe of the fecular 

equations, which modem aftronomers have 
t • *’ t HT III errm 

found it ncceftary to apply to , the mean 

t nriiji,! 'i-.au') It^j, orb 

motion 01 Jupiter and faaturn, .Ivl. ^de la 

Place has dlfcovercd, that there are^mcqua- 

litics belonging to ' botli ' ibele'^l^aneW, 

ni' 'b ' ''O I r 'U iIjiIj t 


. X ' , • 1 . .0 

• See Tra’iH of thcR-S. of Ediru p ^ 

In ruppofinj; lh« time nccefTary for. th^^piogrer> 
of V.nowlcdi,c in^that fcience, lac mufl locL to po- 
Tiods iriMcli beyond thoCe, 

arlfing 
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arifing. from' rtheir-^-mutualf. action on one’ 
another^ Avhich have long -penods, ’.one of 
thcrariio lefsrChan'Sjy years,; ffo ?fhat,the 
mean motion muft appear different, jif it 'he 
determined ifram oblerv'ations.madejn di 5 r< 
ferent parts j of* thoie periods,/?/ “jJfowd’ 
“ -find,”' fays lie, “ by my theoi'y, that -at' 
“ the Indian epoch of i3i6it;ryearS' before’ 
“jiChrift,.'the apparent and arinuhl meanf 

inotiori of Saturn was 

thelnduifi tables make It 

- 'jil ' .1 1' I , >1 .;(ii ^ M ‘ ' i t •)» o* 

/V In like manner;. 1 . find, 'thati the anonah* 
**■ and apparcnt.mean motlonjof-Juplteriaf'. 
“ -that epoch, waS 30*^ 2o'p4o",fprecil!ely'a3'' 
“ in’ the'Iridian’aftronOnjy,?^ -> or 

I . ' ' 

“i Thus have wd enumerated no lefs than' 
nine aftronomical elements *, to wbich-thc- 
, tables. 

• “ Tho inequality or tlic prcceJlion of the equinoxes} 
ihc acceleration of tlic moon ; the length of the folar 

'* iearj 
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tables of India alTign fuch values as do by 
no tneans^bclong' to them intthefe kter/ 
agcSjJ'but fuch asaht tlicdfy 'of gravit/j 
p^D^ts'to have belonged to them ihfccthou^r 
fand years ^before the Chriftian rera. At'* 
that tiih^/ ihci’cforc, or in the a^es pre-^ 
ceding 'it, the dbfervations muft ha^cbcCI^ 
madfe from which' thefe elements were de- 
duced. Fordt is abundantly undent, thbc 
the Brahmans of. later tiroes, however’ 
tvilUng they might be to adapt tlicir tables' 
to fo remarkable an epoch as the Ivaly- 
Youg, could nev4r think of doing fo', by 
fubftituting, inftead of quantitjesitwliich 
they/had obfened, others whiqhj tl|eyihad 
no reafon to bcllfcvehad ever e.viftedrtruTiie 
elements in. tjuefliori. arc precifely ^^hat 
thefe aftronomers, muft have, fuppofe?! in- 

__ X 1 ^ ^ fi^. 

jc^r, the equation o£ the fun’s ccjut^, ^hc obliquity 
of the echptiC , the. place of JupUct’s apL elum . 
equation of Saturn’s centre 5 and the Inequalities ui tlic 
mean n otioii of both thefe planets.” ” ^ ^ 

o.’t 

variable. 
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variable, and of which, had they fuppofed 
them to change, they had no rules to go 
by for afcertaining the variations; fiflce to 
the difeovery of thefc rules is required, not 
only all the perfeflion to which aftronomy 
is at this day brought in Europe, but ad 
that which the fciences of motion and of 
extenfion have likewife attained. It is no 
Jefa clear that thefe coincidences arc not 
the work of accident ; for it will fcarccly 
be fuppofed that chance has adjufted the 
errors of the Indian aftronomy with fuch 
fingular felicity, that observers, who could 
not difeover the true Rate of the heavens, 
at the age in which they lived, have fuc- 
Cfcded in deferibing one which took place 
feveral thoufand years before they were 
horn *. 

The preceding calculations mufl have 
required the afliftance of many fubfidiary 


Sec T/anf. of iJjc R. S. of JTdi;:. rol. h. p. 

tables, 
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taWcs, of which no trace has yet been found 
in India. Befides many other geometrical 
propofitions, fome of them alfo involve 
the ratio which the diameter of a circle was 
fuppofed to bear to its circumference, but 
which we would find it irapoflibic to dif- 
cover-from them e-^aflly, on account of 
the«.fmall quantities that may have been 
neglefted in their calculations. Fortu- 
nately, we can arrive at this kndwledgc, 
which is very material when thfe progrefs 
of geometry is to be eftimated, from a 
paflage in the Aym Akbarce’^^ where we 
are told that the Hindoos fuppofe the di- 
ameter of a circle to be to us circumference 
as lajo 10 39^7 } and where the«author, 
*whQ believed it to be perfcBl^ ei.aEi^ c'c- 
prefles his aftonifliment, that, among ib 
fimple a people, there Ihould be found a 
truth, which among the wifef^^ and moft 
learned nations liadbccn fought for in' vain. 


* See Sk-tTCH HI p 
VOL. I. z 


“ The 
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“ The proportion 'of la/o to 3927, 
.is indeed a near approach to .the qua- 
drature of the circle ; it differs little from 
that of Metius, 113 to 355, and is the 
fame with one equally well known, that of 
I to 3.141(5. When found irt the fimple/l 
and moft elementary way, it requires a po- 
lygon of 768 fidcs to be inferibed in a 
circle; an operation which cannot be aritli- 
mctlcally performed without the knowledge 
of fomc very curious properties of that 
curpe, .and at Icaft nine extractions of the 
fijuarc root, cacli as far as ten places of de- 
cimals. All this mud have been accom- 
pUrticd in India ; for, it is to be obfcn'cd, 
that the above-mentioned proportion cannot 
have been received from the malhcmall- . 
cians of the weft. Tlic Grcchs left nothing 
on this fnbjcCl more accurate than the llico- 
Tcm of Archimedes; and the Arabian ma- 
themailcians feem not to have attempted 
any nearer approximation. Tlic geometry 
of modern Europe can much Jef* be re- 
garded 
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garded as tlie fource of this knowledge. 
Mctlus and Vieta' were the firft who, in' 
the quadrature of the circle, furpafled the 
accuracy of Archimedes; they Aouriflicd 
at the' very time when the Inftitutes of 
Akbar were cohered in India"^.” — ^But the 
fciencc of the Brahmans was then buried 
tinder the ruins of the Hindoo empire. 

“ On the grounds which have now been 
explained the following general conclu- 
fions appear to be eftabliihed. 

ill, The obfervations on which the 
aftronomy of India is founded, tvere made 
more than three thoufand years before the 
Chriflian cera ; and, in particular, the places 
of the fun and moon, at the beginning of 
the Kaly-Youg, were determined by adhial 

obfervation. 


>o^. n. p igj. 


This 
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This follows from the exa£t agreement 
of the radical placed in the tables of Tir*» 
valorc, with thofe <IeduceJ for the fame 
epoch from the tables of De la Caillc and 
Mayer, and elpecially in the cafe of the 
moon when regard is had fo her accelera- 
tion. It follows, too, from the pofition of 
the fixed fiars in relpcdt of the equinox, as 
reprcfcntccl in the Indian zodiac j from the 
length of the folar year 5 and lafily, fron* 
the pofition and form of the orbits of Ju- 
piter and Saturn, as \vcll as ihcif mean 
motions j' in all of which, the tables of the 
Brahmans, compared with ours, give tlic 
quantity of the change that Itas taken place, 
juft equal to that which the aiftion of tho 
planets on one another may be flicwn to 
have produced, in the fiwee of forty-eight 
centuries, reckoned back from the beginning 
of the prefent. 

** Two other of the elements of this 
aftrqnomy, ihe equation of the fun’s centre, 

and 
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and the obliquity of the ecliptic, ^^hcn 
compared with thofc of the prefent time, 
feem to point to a period flill more remote, 
and to fix the origin of this aflronomy 
1,000 or 1200 years earlier; that is, 4,300 
years before the Chriftian sera : and the 
time necefiary to have brought the arts of 
calculating and obfer\'ing to fuch perfection 
as they muft have attained at the beginning 


^ That thef pomt to a penod more remote than 
the beginning of the Kalj-Toug, I imagine tliat the 
impartial reader V.1II not now deny, but I hope to 
be excufed m fajing, that I cannot fee any rcafoii 
for da.mg the ongin of tlie Indian aflronomy, at looo 
OT laoo years befote that Perhaps it fliould rather 
be faid, that the Bralimans, 4,3o& years before Uie 
Chriflian ata, mull have been m pofTcfTion of fuch or 
fuch parts of their aftronomy. It 13 poffiblc tint ma- 
terials may yet be found, to enable hir Playfair to 
cany hvs refeaichcs flill farther back into antiquitj ^ 
but probably roer to aTceiUm the origin of a fcience, 
which was not delivered ready mitten, hkc a book of 
la\v 8 , hut begun by looking at the he 3 %ens, and im- 
jtoved, tWgl. tV courfc, perhaps, of miny ages, by 
obfervation and experience * ^ 

Z3 


of 
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of the Kaly-Youg,' comes in fupport of the 
fame conclufion. 

“ Of fuch high antiquity, therefore, 
muft: we fuppo^e the origin of this aftro-' 
nomy, unlefs we can believe, that all the 
coincidences which have been enumerated 
are but the effe<fls of chance ; or, what in- 
deed were ftill more wonderful, that, Tome 
yeara ago, there ' had arifen a Newton 
among the Brahmans, to difcover that uni- 
vcrfal principle, which connedls, not only 
the moft diftant regions of fpacc, but the 
moft remote periods of duration j and a 
De la Grange, tc trace, through the im- 
menfity of both, its moft fubtle and com- 
plicated operations. 

“ adly. Though the aftronomy that is now 
in the liands of the Brahmans is fo ancient 
in its origin, yet it contains many rules 
and tables that arc of later conftru^Uon. 


The 
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The firll operation for computing the 
moon’s place from the tables of Tirvalore, 
requires that 1,600,984 days fliould be fub- 
trafted from the time that has clapfed fmcc 
the beginning of the Kaly-Youg, which 
brings down the date of the rule to the 
year 1282 of our a!ra. At this time, too, 
the place of the moon, and of her apogee, 
are determined with fo much exadlnefs., 
that it muft have been done by obfervation, 
either at the inftant referred to, or a few 
days before or after it. At this time, there- 
fore, it is certain, that aftronomical obferva- 
tions were made in India, and that the Brah- 
mans were not, as they are now, without 
any knowledge of the principles on which 
their rules were founded. When that 
Icnowledge was loft, will not perhaps be 
eafily afeertained* j but there are, I think, 

no 


* It appears to have been loft, only fince tlifi coiv 
of country by fttangers •» from the want of 
^ 4 pToteflion 
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no circumftances in the tables from which 
we can certainly infer the exiflence of it at 
a later period than what has juft been men- 
tioned ; for though there arc more modern 
epochs to be found in them, they are fuch 
as may have been derived from the moft 
ancient of al), by help of the mean mo- 
tions in the tables of Kriftiha-pouram, 
without any other Ikill than is required 
to an ordinary calculation. Of thefe epochs, 
befide what have been occaiionaJJy men- 
tioned in the cour/c of our remarks, there 
is one involved in the tables of Nar/apour 
as late as the year* 1655, and another as 
early as the year 78 of our Jera, which 
marks the death of Salivaganam,^ one of 
their princes, in whole reign a reform' is 
faid to have taken place in the methods 
of their aftronomy. There is no reference 


prote£lion and tneouragement, and the efltiis of per- 
fecution and rioJencr. The date feems to prove this. 


to 
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to any intermediate date from that time to 
the beginning of the Kaly*Youg. 

“ The parts of this aftronomy, there- 
fore, are not all of the fame antiquity ; 
nor can we judge, merely from the epoch 
to which the tables refer, of the age to 
which they ^Yere originally adapted. Wc 
have fecn that the tables of Krilhnapouram, 
though they profefs to be no older than 
the year 1491 of our sera, arc in reality 
more ancient than the tables of Tirvalore, 
which are dated from the Kaly-Youg, or 
at leaft have undergone fewer alterations. 
This we concluded from the flow motion 
^ven to the moon in the former of thefe 
tables, which agreed, with fuch wonderful 
precifion, with the fecular equation ap- 
plied to that planet by Mayer, and explained 
by M* de la Place. 

« But it appears that neither the fables 
of Tirvalore or KriOinapouram, nor any 

with 
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with which we are yet acquainted, are the 
moft ancient to be found in India. The 
Brahmans conftantly refer to an aftronomy 
at Benares, which they emphatically llyle 
tbeaucientt and which, they fay, is not now 
underftood by them, though they believe 
it to be much more accurate than that by 
which they now calculate. That it is 
more accurate, is improbable j that it may 
be more ancient, no one who lias duly at- 
tended to the foregoing fafis and rea- 
fonings, will think impoJTible j and every 
one, I believe, will acknowledge, that no 
greater fervice could be rendered to the 
learned world, than to refeue this precious 
fragment from obfeurity. If that is ever 
to be expelled, it is when the zeal for 
knowledge has formed a literary fociety 
among our- countrymen at Bengal"^, and 
while 


• I am forry to find, that, fo laudable an example 
IS* not- yet been ioliowed by our countrymen at 
Madras ; 
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■while that foclety is direfted by the learn- 
ing and abilities of Sir William Jones. — 
Indeed, the further difeoveries that may 
be made with refpedl to this fcience, do 
not interell; merely the allronomer and ma- 
thematician, but every one who delights 
to mark the progrefs of mankind, or is 
curious to look back on the ancient inha- 
bitants of the globe. It is through the 
medium of aftronomy alone, that a few 
rays from thofe dillant objefls can be con- 
veyed in fafety to the eye of a modern 
obferver, fo as to afford him a light, which, 
though it be fcanty, is pure and unbroken, 
and free from the falfc colourings of vanity 
and fuperiiition. 


I*Iadras » for though Mr. Playfair Ins emphatically, 
and perhaps properly, called tlic fites of Benares, and 
pahbothta, 5.c the chjjpe greund of India, yet, as the 
Southern proMitces ha\e been Icfs difturbcd by fo- 
reigners, than the northern countries of Hindoflan, 
x^erc due enquiry to be made, I doubt not but many 
curious materials would be found m them. 

•“ 3 dly, 
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3dly, The bafis of the four fyftems of 
aftronomical tables we have examined, is 
evidently the /ame. 

*' Though thefe tables arc fcattered over 
an extenfive country, they feem to have 
been all originally adapted to the fame me- 
ridian, or to meridians at no great dillance, 
which traverfe what ’we may call the 
claffical ground of India, marked by the 
ruins of Canoge PaHbothra, and Henarcs. 

conlaift rules that have cnpiiaUei be 
tween the tropics ; whatever be their cpocli, 
they arc all, by their mean motions, con- 
ne£lcd with that of tl»e Kaly-Youg \ and they 
have befides one uniform charaftcr, which 
it is perhaps not cafy to deferibe. Great 
ingenuity has been exerted to fimpllfy their 
rules, yet in no indance, almoft, arc they 
reduced to tljc utmofl fi/nplicity : and when 
it Ijappcns that the operations to which 

• Orjrf;C and Valibo’Jita arc Ujc r::!.c. 


they 
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they lead are extremely obvious, tliefc are 
often involved in an arfi/icial obfcurity. 

A Brahman frequently multiplies by a 
greater number ihati is ncccITary, where he 
fecms to gain nothing but the trouble of 
dividing by one that is greater in the fame 
proportion ; and he calculates the xra of 
Salivaganam, with the formality of as many 
di(lin£t operations, as if he were going to 
determine the moon’s motion fmee the be- 
ginning of the Kaly-Youg. The fame 
fpirit of cxclufion, the fame fear of com- 
municating his knowledge, feems to diredt 
the calculus which pervades the religion of 
the Brahman 5 and in neither of them is he 
willing to receive or impart inflnuflion. 
With all thefe circumftanccs of refemblance, 
the methods of this adronomy are as much 
diverfified as we can fuppofe the fame 
fyftem, to be, by palfing through the hands 
of a fucceflion of ingenious men, fertile in 
lefources, and acquainted with the variety 
and extent of the fcience which they cul^ 
tlvated. 
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tivated. — iyflem of tnovvledge which is 
thus afllmilated to the genius of the people, 
that is diffufed fo widely among them, and- 
diverilfied fo much, has a right to be re- 
garded, either as a native, or a very an-- 
cient inhabitant of the country -where it 
is found. 

*' 4thly, The conftrudlion of thefe tables 
implies a great knowledge of geometry, 
arithmetic, and even of the theoretical part 
of agronomy, &c. 

** But what, without doubt, is to be ac- 
counted the greateft refinement, is the 
hypothefis employed in calculating the 
equations of the centre-for the fun, moon, 
and planets; that, viz. of a circular orbit 
having a double eccentricity, or having its 
centre in the middle between the earth and 
the point about -which the angular motion 
is uniform. If to this wc add the great 
extent of geometrical knowledge requifite' 
to combine this, and the other principles 

of 
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of their aftronomy together, and to de- 
duce from them the juft conclufions, the 
poneffion of a calculus equivalent to trigo- 
nometry 5 and laftly, their approximation 
to the quadrature of the circle ; we fiiall be 
aftonilhed at the magnitude of that body 
of fcience, which muft have enlightened 
the inhabitants of India in fome remote 
age, and which, whatever it may have 
communicated to the weftern nations, ap- 
pears to have received nothing from them/* 


If, therefore, after what lias been faid, 
we are obliged to allow that the Hindoos 
were fo far advanced in the fcience of 
aftronomy, as to mahe the obfervations, 
which they appear to have made, even at 
the beginning of the Kaly-Youg, about four 
thoufand eight hundred and ninety years 
ago ; or, according to what has been 
alledged by M. Bailly and Mr. Playfair, 
3400, or 1200 yeais before that pe- 
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riod ; we mufl; ' neccfiarily fuppofe many 
previous ages, in wliieh they might gra- 
dually proceed to that degree of know- 
ledge and refinement, which they muft 
have then enjoyed. The country feems 
to have been as populous, the nation 
as powerful, the people as much po- 
lifiicd, and arts and learning as far ad- 
vanced at the beginnhtg the Kaly-Ta/^, as 
4000 years afterwards. But thefc refiec- 
tJons lead us fo far back Into the abyfs 
of time, that wlulft we are loft in contem- 
plating the pafl duration of our fyftem, 
we may be ap't to forget the generally 
received opinions with relpeft to the cre- 
ation of the world, and the hiftory of 
manldnd. 

I Hiall conclude this imperfe£l Iketch of 
the agronomy of the Brahmans, with an 
extrafl: of a letter from Sir Robert Barker, 
to the Frefident of the Royal Society of 
London, read before the Society the 29th 
' II of 
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of May 1777, giving a dcfcrlpiion of the 
obfervatory at Benares’*'. 

However much that ancient and cele- 
brated feminary may have declined from its 
former fplendour, he informs us, that there 
are ftlU many public foundations and tem- 
ples, where fomc thoufands of Brahmans 
’ yet conftantly refidc. 

“ Having frequently heard that the Brah- 
“ mans had a knowledge of aftronomy, 
“ and being confirmed in this by their 
** information of an approaching eclipfe, 
“ both of the fun and moon, 1 made in- 
“ quiry, when at that place in the year 
“ 1772, amongft the principal Brahmans, to 
endeavour to get fomc information rela- 
** tive to the manner in which they were 
acquainted with approaching cclipfes 5 
“ but they gave me but little fatisfaClion. 


VOL. I. 


♦ See page 94. 
A a 


“ I was 
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** I was told, that tliofe matters were con- 
“ fined to a few, \yho were in poITeiljon of 
“ certain books and records, feme contain- 
“ ing the rnyHeries of their religion, and 
*' others aftronomical tables, written. in, the 
*'■ Sanfkrit language, which fcarcely , any 
“ but thofe few underhand ; that they 
“ would, liowever, take me to a place 
“ which had been coqftnifled for the pnr- 
" pofe of making obfervations, and from 
“ ■whence tliey fuppoied the learned Brah- 
“ mans made theirs. I was condufled to 
** an ancient building of ftone, the lower 
" part of which, in its prefent Rate, ferved 
” as a ftable for horfes, and a receptacle 
for lumber, but, by the number of courts 
“ and apartments, it appeared that it muR 
once have been an edifice for the ufe 
“ of fome public body. We entered this 
“ building, and went up a ftair which led 
“ to a large terrace on the top of a part of 
it near to the river Ganges, where, to 
my furpriCc and /atisfadlion, I iaw a 
“ number 
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number of inftruments yet rcmaming in 
” the greateft prefervation, ftupendoufly 
“ large, immovable from the fpot, and con- 
** ftruded of ftone, fomc of them being 
“ upwards of twenty feet in height. The 
“ execution in the conftruflion of thefe 
“ infhruments exhibited a mathematical cx- 
aftnefs in the fixing, bearing, and fitting, 
“ of the fcveral parts. The fituation of 
** the two large quadrants of the inflru- 
“ ments marhed A"^, whofe radius is nine 
“ feet two inches, by being at right angles 
“ with a gnomon at 25 degrees elevation, 
“ are thrown into fuch an oblique fitua- 
tion, as to render them the mod difficult, 
** not only to con(lru€l of fuch a magnl- 
“ tude, but to fecUre in their pofirion, 
and affords a ftrong proof of the ability 
“ of the architect j for by the fhadotv of 
the gnomon thrown on the quadrants, 
» they do not feem to have in the lead al- 


* See the Plate. 
A a 2 


“ tered 
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“ tcred from their original pofuion ; an 
“ fo true is the line of the gnomon, that, 

“ by applying the eye to a fmall iron ring 
“ of an inch diameter at one end, the fight 
“ is carried through three others of the 
fame dimenfion to the extremity at the 
other end, thirty-eight feet eight inches 
“difiant from it, without any obftnrt- 
“ tion. 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Camp- 
“ bell, at that time chief engineer -in the 
“ Jiaft India Company’s fendcc at Bengal, 
“ a gentleman whofe abilities do honour to 
“ his profefllon, made a perlpcflive draw- 
“ ing of the whole of the apparatus that 
V could be brought withia his eye at one 
“ view j but I lament that he could not re** 
“ prefent fome very large quadrants, whofe 
“ radii were about twenty feet, they being 
“ on the fide from whence he took his 
“.drawing. They are exa6t quarters of 

“ circles of different radii, the Jargeft of 
** which 
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“ a fiat circular ftone, fupporied in an 
“ oblique fituation by means of four up- 
“ right ftones and a crofs-piece ; fo that 
the lhadow of the gnomon, which is a 
“ perpendicular iron rod, is thrown upon 
“ the divilions of the circle defcril cd on 
** the face of the flat circular ftone. 

“ Figure C is a brafs circle, about two 
“ feet diameter, moving vertically upon 
two pivots between two fione pillars, 
** having an index, or hand, turning round 
** horizontally on the centre of this circle, 
“ which is divided into three hundred and 
** flxty parts j but there are no counter- 
“ divifvons on the index to fubdivide thofe 
“ on the circle. The inftrument appears 
“ to be made for taking the angle of a 
“ ftar at felling or rifing, or for taking the 
“ azimuth or amplitude of the fun at fet- 
“ ting or rifing. 

“ The ufe of the infirument, figure D, 
“ 1 was at a lofs to account for. It confifis 

» of 
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“ fJo/Hblc they had /bmc method of again 
dividing thefe into more minute yarts at 
“ the time of obfervation. 

“ My time would only permit me to 
“ take down tlie particular dimenfions of 
the moft capital inftrument, or the 
“ greater equinoflial fun-dial, reprefentedby 
** figure A,_ (fee the Plate,) which appears to 
“ be an iuftrument to exprefs folar time 
“ by the fliadow of a gnomon upon two 
** quadrants, one fituated to the eaft, and 
“ the other to the weft of it; and indeed 
the chief part of their inftruments at this 
“ place appear to be conftruGed for the 
“ fame purpofe, except the quadrants and 
an inftrument in hrafi, that will be cle- 
“ feribed hereafter. 

“ rigure B is’ another inftrument for de- 
“ termi»ing the cxa£t hour of the day, by 
“ the fliadow of a gnomon, which ftands 
“ perpendicular to, and in the centre of, 

“ a flat 
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“ a fiat circular ftone, fupported in an 
“ oblique fituation by means of four up- 
“ right ftones and a crofs-piece ; fo that 
** the ihadow of the gnomon, which is a 
“ perpendicular iron rod, is thrown upon 
“ the divilions of the circle defcril ed on 
the face of the flat circular fione. 

“ Figure C is a hrafs circle, about two 
“ feet diameter, moving vertically upon 
two pivots between two fione pillars, 
“ having an index, or hand, turning round 
“ horizontally on the centre of this circle, 
“ which is divided into three hundred and 
** fixty parts ; but there are no countcr- 
** divilions on the index to fubdivide thofc 
“ on the circle. The infinimcnt appears 
to be made for taking the angle of a 
ftar at fetting or rifing, or for taking the 
azimuth or amplitude of the fun at fet- 
“ ting or rifing. 

Tlic ufe of the inftrument, figure D 
*« I was at a lofs to account for. It confifis 

“ of 
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“ of two circular walls, the outer of which 
“ is about forty feet diameter and eight 
** high, the wall witliin about half tliat 
‘‘ height, and appears intended as a place 
to ftand on to obferv'c the divifions on 
the upper circle of the outer wall, rather 
** than for any other purpofe ; and yet 
** both circles are divided into three hun- 
“ dred and fixty degrees, each degree being 
“ fubdivided into twenty leffer divifions, 
“ the fame as the quadrants. There is a 
“ door-way' to pa/s into the inner circle, 
** and a pillar in the centre of that, of the 
“ fame height with the lower circle, and 
*' having a hole in it which feems to be a 
“ focket for an iron rod to be placed per- 
pendicular. The divifions on thefe circles, 
as well as on all the other inftrumenfs, 
will bear a nice examination with a pair 
** of compafles.' 

Figure E is a fmall equinoftial fun- 
** dial, conftrufled on the /ame principle as 
** the large one A.**. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Call, member of the Royal Society, 
and formerly chief engineer on the coafl of 
Coromandel, in a letter to the Aftronomcr 
Royal, to be found in the Philofophical 
.Tranfadions of 1772, fayb, that he dif- 
covered the figns of the zodiac on the del- 
ing of a choultery at Verdapetah, in the 
province of Madura, near Cape Comorin ; 
that he found them on the cieling of a tem- 
ple that Rands in the middle of a tank, be- 
fore the pagoda of Tcppicolum ; and that 
he had often met with feveral parts of the 
zodiac in detached pieces. 


END OF THE riKST VOLUME. 



